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HAMMOCK'S COMPLAINT. 


BY 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





L1O thinks how desolate and strange 
To me must seem the Winter's change, 
When, housed tn attic or in chest, 
A lonely and unwilling guest, 
I lie through nights of bleak December, 
And think in silence and remember ? 











I think of hempen fields, where I 
Once played with insects floating by ; 
And joyed alike in sun and rain, 
Unconscious of approaching pain. 

I dwell upon my later lot, 


When swung in some secluded spot, 
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Between two tried and trusted trees, 

All Summer long I woo'd the breeze ; 
With song of bee, and call of bird, 

And lovers’ secrets overheard, 

And sight and scent of blooming flowers, 


To fill the happy sunlit hours. 





When verdant fields grow bare and brown, 
When forest leaves come raining down, 
When frost has mated with the weather, 
And all the birds go South together, 

When drying boats turn up their keels, 
Who wonders how the hammock feels ? 





& 


HISPER a song as we glide along, ye pines on the Southern shore, 
From your branches long, where the cradle song of the South Wind plays no more ; 
Whisper of memories that you hold in the heart of your great green boughs, 
Of a Summer's wine that was yours and mine,when the days were long and the nights weren't cold; 


Of the whispers heard, and the warm love told, and the old, old vows. 


A ING with the tune, oh thou broad lagune, of my steel-clad shining feet, 
As I skate away to the end of day where the Twilight and Moonlight meet. 
Ring with the plashes of oars that plied on your bosom in nights gone by, 
To a tale oft told that will ne'er grow old, tho’ the nights grow long and the days wax cold, 


And the ice has formed in an tron mould, o'er your old, old tide. 
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CHO a line, oh thou stream of mine, of the song of thy great 
unrest 

To this heart of mine from that heart of thine, 
While I speed to the red-rimmed West. 

Echo of faces that used to grow 
On your face, ere the ice and rime 

Had come to frown all your ripples down: 
When your face had the blush of a sunset’s ' 

Llow, 
And the winds that blew weren't the winds 
that blow, in the Winter time. 
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strange evanescent fires flickered across the snow as the long stream- 
ers leaped into the night. To the south lay the steppes, white to the sky- 
line ; to the north stood a line of trees, leafless, lifeless, in the bitter air 
—the picket line of the mighty 
forests that cover so large a por- 
tion of the Tsar’s sad, gray land. 
And into the darkness of the 
timber belt was rushing a sleigh 
drawn by three wiry, shaggy 
Ukraine ponies that leaped and 
danced, devouring the space with 
their small, sharp hoofs. 

The driver sat bundled in a 
touloupe that was powdered to 
dazzling whiteness with frost; 
and a ball of ice in his beard and 
the fringes of icicles at his nostrils 
might have explained his silence, 
had not his eyes peered so fear- 
fully from side to side and his ears 
bent so alertly to every sound. 
As he neared the trees, he gath- 
ered his reins afresh, crossed him- 
self, and, leaning forward, cried 
with suppressed vehemence : 

“Run, my children! Fly, my 
darlings! And white bread and 
sugar shall you have if—we reach 
there first!” 

Then he laid his whip out in 
some mysterious fashion so that 
it included all three in its sting- 
ing lash. 

As the sleigh leaped into 
the air a man’s voice growled 
from the robes at the back, 
‘“‘IS IT SO FAR?" SHE ASKED. (pf 268.) with a strong foreign accent: 


TT": Northern Lights were dancing a wild czardas on the horizon, and 
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‘1 AM BLIND,” 


“What now? Would you break our 
necks, or are you going to split our 
skulls on the trees?” 

But the driver, sitting squarely, 
waved his hand, and then, without 
releasing his eyes from their watch, 
half turned his head and said implor- 
ingly : 

“Silence, Excellency! It is not well 
to speak loud in the forest.” 

“Ha! bears?” 
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“No, Excellency. Brother Michael 
fights fair, like a man.” 

“ What then?” 

A wild, long:drawn cry, that sound- 
ed thin and high in the distance, an- 
swered him. The horses plunged con- 
vulsively, and only the strong wrists of 
Feodor kept them from bolting. 

The sturdy old face at his back 
turned white, but there was no change 
or tremor in the voice as a sweet young 
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head was raised from his shoulder and 
a girlish treble asked : 

“ What does Feodor say, papa?” 

“He says we'll be at the ¢vaktir in 
two hours, if he doesn’t break our necks 
before we get there. Sleep again, little 
one.” 

“But I can’t, papa. The sleigh feels 
like a‘ cat-boat in a heavy sea—oh! 
there, I nearly went out. Feodor, do 
not go so fast—something will give 
way.” 

That is true, Barinjushka,” he an- 
swered, promptly ; but he gave another 
lash with his unerring whip, and ut- 
tered another smothered apostrophe to 
the horses ; for far off to the right, like 
a belated echo of that first cry, came a 
second—higher, keyed toa sharper note, 
and with a vibration in it that set the 
teeth on edge. 

The horses gave another mad plunge 
and burst into a furious run. 

The trees went reeling past ; the road 
seemed to leap into their faces; the 
stars streamed through the branches 
like sparks from a forge. The sleigh 
swung and swayed drunkenly, one run- 
ner in the air, then the other, as the 
horses flew along, their eyes starting, 
their nostrils pits of blood, and the foam 
on their flanks curdling and freezing as 
it flaked away. 

Feodor was standing now, bent for- 
ward in his desperate urging, his whip- 
lash playing like a gad-fly over their 
sides and drawing blood St every cut. 

But fast as they fled the wolves came 
faster. 

The girl clung to her father ; and he, 
hanging hard with one hand to the bar, 
and braced with one knee on the seat, 
faced the cloud of glaring eyes and 
snapping jaws now visible through the 
gloom. His own eyes were flaming, 
and his strong teeth showed clenched 
between his lips that writhed backward 
in a grim and ugly smile. 

The leader of the pack drew ahead. 
A snap of the revolver,—and bah! 
he Was torn apart and devoured before 
he had time to raise more than one yelp 
of surprise at the stinging blow that 
broke his leg. 

But that was a momentary delay, and 
soon the pack were again in full cry 
after their human quarry. 

A sharp turn in the road lay ahead of 
them, and Feodor’s face streamed sweat, 
cold as it was, when he thought of 
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making it at such speed and in such 
company. 

But he held his way, until a piercing 
outcry burst through the wood, almost 
abreast of them. Then his last hope 
died. 

It was the rival pack! 

Unconsciously he raised a cry so 
hoarse and strange that it sounded like 
the how! of a dying beast. But the next 
shaped itself into words: 

“ Help ! help !” and to the passenger : 
“Shout, Excellency, it may check them 
for a moment, and then they will fight 
each other. Shout for your life !” 

The Colonel’s voice rang out on the 
night. It had been trained on the bat- 
tle fields of the red-coat, from the Alma 
to Tel-el-Keber, and its resonant notes 
penetrated far into the forest. The 
starving packs checked a moment, then 
broke on each other’s sight. They halted 
in rage and surprise, then clashed in a 
deadly fight that brought momentary 
safety to the pursued, for it enabled 
them to make the turn, and to hear — 
to hear — was it a human voice in that 
place of death ? 

“ Shout again, Excellency. Shout with 
me.” And again their united voices rose ; 
and this time, beyond a doubt, they were 
answered. 

None too soon, for back of them 
swelled once more the crescendo of that 
awful howl. 

“Now St. Sergius save us _ all,” 
groaned Feodor, “I hoped they would 
eat each other, but the packs have 
joined !” ; 

His ponies were in distress; their 
breath came whistling from _ their 
throats, the spring had gone ‘from their 
stride, and they tossed their heads with 
almost human moans; but still they 
made desperate efforts to respond to the 
whip and voice of their master. Slip- 
ping and staggering, they plunged to- 
warda band of horsemen who came 
rushing at a pace so furious, and led by 
a man so gigantic, that they looked like 
the Wild Huntsman and his train. 

“Slava Bogu, ’tis the Barin. ’Tis 
Ivan Maskoj himself! Excellency, we 
are saved !” shouted Feodor, in an ec- 
stasy of relief, as they flashed by. 

“Watch,” he added eagerly, as he 
drew in his breathless ponies. “It’s a 
sight for the Tsar !” 

They all carried torches that streamed 
red and yellow as they galloped, and 
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each held in leash a pair of dogs—great 
savage fellows, with bristling spines, 
fiery eyes and spiked collars; rifles 
were slung at their backs, and long 
bear-knives were stuck in their girdles. 
They ranged in line, unslung their guns, 
and as the wave of wolves leaped into 
the air on the roadway they gave them a 
volley, through the smoke of which the 
dogs dashed forward—with teeth as 
strong as the wolves. The gigantic 
leader threw himself from his horse and 
charged into the snarling horde, thrust- 
ing his torch into their ravening mouths, 
beating their starved sides with its fire, 
while with his left hand he worked his 
pistol so rapidly that yelps and cries 
rose in a dozen directions. 

The poor girl meanwhile clung closer 
and more panic-stricken to her father. 
She shuddered from head to foot at the 
sickening snarl of the baffled beasts, and 
with difficulty repressed her cries. But 
she was a soldier’s daughter, and con- 
trolled herself until the rescue had be- 


come a savage chase. Then she slipped. 


fainting from the seat, and lay unob- 
served, while her father wrung their 
rescuer’s hand and muttered his thanks 
in broken words, of which the only 
audible ones were “my daughter.” 

They affected the gigantic Barin 
strangely. He shrank away from the 
outstretched hand, pulled his fur hat 
closer about his face, and in somewhat 
imperative but perfectly pure French 
he urged, in a hurried aside, the speedy 
continuance of the journey. 

“We've beaten off those devils for the 
time, but this has been a starving 
winter, and the rowel of the frost bites 
deep into their hungry sides, They’ll 
be back on us soon, or a fresh pack may 
come down.” 

The traveler looked at him with- 
out a word, but his agonized glance to- 
ward the sleigh expressed complete 
comprehension. He started forward, 
calling, “ Daisy, Daisy,” and then, a mo- 
ment later, “ She has fainted,” he cried. 
“What shall we do?” 

“Nothing,” said the Barin Ivan. “It 
is better so. Let me take her up on the 
saddle. It will save the jarring and 
jolting of the short cut to the rest-house, 
and it willsavetime.” The giant swung 
himself into the saddle, and when the 
old man lifted the muffled, fur-clad 
figure before him he clapped spurs to 
his horse and vanished into the night 





like one of its shadows. Wild as the 
way was, and rough as the path, Wjetr, 
the horse of the steppes, the colt of the 
wind and the fire, never halted nor fal- 
tered until he stopped before a high 
stockade, from the gate of which tum- 
bled men and dogs in tumultuous greet- 
ing. 
‘‘Go meet Feodor Feodorovitch!” he 
ordered, “ and take your rifles and dogs.” 

Then he passed in, carrying the girl, 
who was beginning to stir in his arms. 
He crossed a rough court and entered a 
square room. The porcelain stove and 
the roaring, open fire, gave a warmth as 
of summer to the air, though it was im- 
pregnated with the smell of tobacco. 
A wall full of rifles, snow-shoes and 
wolf spears, the table full of papers and 
bottles, denoted a bachelor’s quarters. 

He placed her in an easy chair—his 
leather smoking chair—and thrust a 
cushion under her feet. Then, standing 
behind her, he said : 

“Your father will be here in a few 
moments, Mademoiselle. Make your- 
self at home, I beg you. I will send 
you a servant to light the lamps, and 
here is a samovar.” As she turned her 
head he bowed, with a grace quite at 
variance with his wild attire. 

“Who is it?” she said. “What did 
you say?” 

He repeated what he had said. 

Her face gleamed, startled and white, 
in the firelight, and she leaned forward, 
grasping the afms of the chair. 

“Do not go,” she said. “I am afraid 
to be alone. Oh! where is my father?” 

Then with a great effort she steadied 
herself and added: “Do not think me 
ungrateful, I have not thanked you for 
—for ” Her voice broke. 

“ Let me light the lamps myself, then,” 
said the Barin with an effort, “ that will 
make it more cheerful, and I am sure 
your father will be here by the time I 
have finished.” 

“No, never mind,” she answered, un- 
steadily. “It doesn't matter. I could 
not seethem ; Iam blind. But I beg’you 
notto go. Talk, say anything, for when 
it is quiet I hear the wolves, and I feel 
the rush of the sleigh, and I think a 
To his dismay she covered her face with 
her handsand began to cry ; not loudly, 
but with great shuddering sighs. 

She had spoken in English, and he 
answered in the same tongue. At the 
words “I am blind,” he started violently, 
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and bent on hera look so keen and 
fierce, so full of suspicion and inquiry, 
that, could she have seen it, must have 
redoubled her terror. But at the first 
sob he sprang forward. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he cried, “do not 
do that. Youare safe in the rest house. 
The stockade is so high and strong, 
no danger can come near you. My men 
have gone out to meet your father. My 
God! ” he broke off distractedly. 
“Mademoiselle, for God’s sake, do not 
cry— Ah, poor child!” 

He knelt at the side of the chair and 
took her cold hands in one of his, while 
with the other he drew the poor little 
head to his shoulder, and soothed her as 
though she were indeed the child he 





“called her. 


She grew quiet under his fright and 
sympathy; and presently sent him off 
with a pretty apology to his samovar, 
which was already hissing and sputter- 
ing on its table. 

But all the time Ivan looked wonder- 
ingly at his hands and glanced doubt- 
fully at his shoulder, where the pale tear- 
stained face had lain, and once or twice 
he clasped his head, gazing with in- 
credulous eyes at the only picture in the 
room—a young officer in full uniform, 
and the crape-knotted sword that hung 
beneath it. 

Then the outside noise announced the 
arrival of the sleigh and he met the 
other traveler at the door, saluted him 
and welcomed him heartily as he cross- 
ed the threshold : 

“You will find brandy and cigars 
here,” he said. ‘“ The house is yours, 
especially this place and the two rooms 
beyond. Call for what you want, and 
Ili "—he hesitated _ Pll join you 
at supper.’ 


* *& * 


ALF an hour later he did join his 
H two unexpected guests in an 
oddly built dining-room. And as 
he entered, the Colonel almost 
forgot his good-breeding, for not only 
was the Barin dressed in evening 
clothes, but a heavy strip of black vel- 
vet covered his face. 

The effect was certainly startling. 
Was he—could he be a leper? The 
beautifully-shaped, well-cared for hands 
denied that. He was the victim then 
of some cancerous disease? The well- 
set, heathfully-colored ears, the elastic 
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movements and easy grace of the mass- 
ive figure contradicted that. But the 
line of care deeply drawn across the 
forehead, and the sadness of the heavy- 
lidded gray eyes, fascinated the Colonel. 
Again and again he caught himself 
furtively regarding the mask and mak- 
ing a dozen wild conjectures. Was he 
acriminal? Suppose he were, what of 
that? he asked himself angrily—he had 
saved their lives. 

The next day dawned white, the snow 
driving and the wind shrieking like the 
ghosts of the dead wolves; and the next 
also, and still the next. With each hour 
the Colongl’s wonder grew. Here was a 
man cultivated, brilliant, polished, ready 
to talk and—what was more—capable of 
talking, on any topic, a fine chess player, 
a marvel with the foils, and evidently a 
power in the land. Every one called 
him Barin, every eye followed him, every 
dog fawned on him, every question was 
referred to him. 

But commanding and peremptory as 
he was, he deferred to the blind girl and 
watched her incessantly. She, mean- 
while, unconscious of this, talked with 
him as freely and merrily as with her 
father, jested a little, tried to sing to his 
zithern, made friends with his big dogs, 
accepted his hand and help in her un- 
accustomed surroundings, and ordered 
him here and there with a pretty air of 
authority. 

He still winced before her eyes, which 
were clear and lustrous, with none of the 
stare of blindness. But she went her 
way so unconcernedly, that this soon 
passed away, and his manner softened 
visibly. 

On the fourth day the storm had pass- 
ed. She complained of the close rooms, 
begging for a breath of fresh air, and to 
be taken “ to see” the ponies that had 
raced so gallantly with death. So her 
father bundled her up and sent her off 
with Ivan. At the door leading into the 
court the latter stopped: “ Mademoi- 
selle,” he said, “the courtyard is full of 
snow. Let mecarry you tothe stable ?” 

“No,” she answered, “I am_ too 
heavy—’” (five feet five to six feet and a 
half!)—and stepped forward bravely. 
But she brought up against a bank of 
snow thrown aside from the pathway. 
“Oh,” she said ruefully, “is it like 
that?” 

“Like that,” he answered, though the 
well-cleared path stared him in the face ; 
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and, stooping, picked her up on his arm 
and walked twice round the court. 

“Ts it so far?” she asked. 

“Coming this way, yes,” he answered. 
In the stable he guided her little hands 
to the noses of the sturdy beasts, and 
watched her stroke their shaggy manes 
and give them sugar. In their eager- 
ness for this, they lipped and mumbled 
one of her fingers, and he caught her 
hand away, turning pale as he did it— 
he, the hunter of wolves and the slayer 
of bears! 

As the storm cleared, the Colonel 
stirred to go, but was met with such 
insistant opposition, such urgings of 
danger, that he waited a few days, and 
when these were gone, Ivan told him 
that in three more, he and his men were 
going to the railrdad—a hundred versts 
away, and would take them under es- 
cort. 

Some instinct, or, perhaps, the inti- 
macy born of the situation, led the Col- 
onel that evening over the cigars to 
talk of himself and his plans. 


He was a half-pay officer, possessed 


of but one piece of property in the 
world—a block of moderately valuable 
mining stock, bought at the instance of 
an old friend in St. Petersburg. This 
friend was a Russian officer whom he 
had taken prisoner when a young en- 
sign in the Crimean War. A deep af- 
fection had sprung up between them, 
which ripened into a lifelong friendship. 
He was now on his way to St. Peters- 
burg to see Colonel Popoff and to sell 
his stock, so as to invest in an annuity 
for his daughter. He had brought her 
with him, because, since her blindness, 
they had never been separated, and be- 
cause there was no one with whom he 
cared to leave her. ‘“ We have no near 
kin. I married late and my wife died 
early. No, I know it’s not a very good 
time to sell, but I am forced to it—the 
doctors have given me my marching or- 
ders, and my poor little girl will have 
no one to look to when I’m gone, for, of 
course, she will never marry.” 

“Why ?” asked Ivan, sharply. 

“ Why—because she is blind, and in 
this day of the dollar and the devil, 
what man would take a blind wife with- 
out a dot?” 

Ivan’s forehead reddened to the thick 
fair hair. He drew a sharp breath, and 
broke out vehemently: “I love her, I 
love the air she breathes ; she treads on 
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my heart with every step of her little 
feet. If she touches my dog, I envy 

him. She speaks kindly to Koljka and 

Sasha; I could strike them for stand- 

ing in her thoughts. My heart trembles 

like arush when I see her, and all my, 
strength goes from me when she passes. 

I love her; /, the dead man; I, Ivan of 

the Mask!” 

The Colonel stared. Surprise, resent- 
ment, relief and, finally, a keen observ- 
ant look chased each other rapidly 
across his face, and then he said, quietly: 

“ Well, and why not ?” 

Ivan sprang to his feet, walked hur- 
riedly up and down the room, and then, 
pushing the shade of the lamp aside, 
tore off his mask, saying : 

“ Look !” 7 

“T have seen worse wounds,” said the 
Colonel. 

His tranquil voice struck Ivan like a 
blow. He sat down trembling. 

“But it would be revolting. A young 
girl would loathe me.” 

“Have you a looking-glass any- 
where?” was the Colonel's next aston- 
ishing question. 

“A looking-glass,” repeated Ivan, stu- 
pidly. ‘“ No—no, I have never seen one 
since it happened.” 

“Tell me about it,” said the Colonel, 
still quiet, still vigilant. 

“[—yes, you have a right. I am the 
eldest son of General———, one of 
the Knights of Riga. He left a very 
small fortune; but his stainless name 
and his brilliant record reflected such 
luster on Russia, that the Tsar made 
my future his care. He sent me. to the 
gymnasium, and although I was only 
twenty-three when the war broke out, 
gave me a régiment. I saw service, 
and had good hace I Rot a.medal or 
two, for I was with Skoboljeff, and 
when peace was declared I went on 
staff duty and was sent with my chief 
to the South. Life was good. I was 
young. It was known that the Tsar 
was interested in my career. I had a 
strong head and a warm heart. I was 
invited, courted, entertained—so much 
so that the question of money speedily 
became serious, for vanity and a false 
sense of honor made me accept every- 
thing and respond in kind. I got deep- 
er and deeper in the books of the Jews. 
Then my chief's wife joined us. She 
was a handsome, showy woman—an in- 
veterate gambler. I became infatuated. 
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She challenged me again and again to 
play. Bah! why go through the story 
of folly. I was mad—simply mad. A 
brother officer warned me against her 
and spoke lightly of her. I challenged 
him. We were to fight at daybreak, and 
that night she and I played higher than 
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my mother, went out at dawn and shot 
my comrade for the true word he had 
spoken about a worthless woman ; and 
then I came back to my quarters again, 
and put the pistol to my head, meaning 
to end at one shot my ruined life. A 
wolf dog that had slept at my feet for 





‘*A HEAVY STRIP OF BLACK VELVET COVERED HIS FACE.” (7. 267.) 


ever, so high, that at midnight I put down 
my cards, ruined. Then she laughed in 
my face and told me—this woman who 
had pretended to love me, who had— 
Ah! Let hergo to the Limbo of such! 
She told me I need not come back, she 
had no time nor kisses for beggars ! 

“T left the house, went to my quar- 
ters, put my papers in order, wrote to 





months dashed out of my sleeping-room 
and jumped up against me for his usual 
romp; my hand slipped as I pulled the 
trigger, and this is the result. 
“Powerful influence was brought to 
bear when it was found I would live, 
and I was allowed to resign. My 
mother—ah ! little mother, God bless 
you !—came to me immediately, and 
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brought me her marriage portion to be- 
gin life with. It was my sister’s dot, 
but she gave it up. I bought two tracts 
of wild land, and worked day and night 
to redeem the loan. Everything I 
touched prospered. My cattle multi- 
plied, petroleum was found on one 
place, the railroad went through an end 
of the other. But what was it worth? 
Women I hated; men I shunned; my 
mutilated face made me a horror; I had 
seen it just before I left my mother. I 
buried myself here in the forest, sullen, 
morose. I was a dead man, and that I 
might not forget, I hung my picture 
there and put my sword on the wall 
with a dead man’s colors on the hilt. 
My only amusement was hunting, and 
one winter I chanced to save a life from 
the wolves. That gave me my first 
throb of human pleasure. I fitted up 
hunter’s huts across the forest, with 
the rest-house’as a central station, and 
when the cold was fierce and the nights 
long, I and my hunters scoured the old 
post roads for hours—a wolf-patrol—and 
this came to mean much to me. Quiet 
has come, hate has gone to sleep, my 
mother lived and died in luxury, my 
sister is brilliantly married, and now— 
now—will you let me have a chance to 
win your daughter ?” 

His face was wistful. Anxiety drew 
the lines of the cruel wound more deep- 
ly, but the beautiful gray eyes, the hon- 
est forehead with its cloud of fair hair, 
nothing could detract from them. 

The Colonel nodded, well satisfied. 

In the few days that followed, Ivan 
made himself necessary to the blind 
girl in a thousand ways, and in the face 
of that great love the Colonel’s memory 
went gently back to his own short ro- 
mance—a romance as sweet and fleet- 
ing as the sunshine of St. Eulalie. But 
the blind girl still came and went serene 
and unconscious until the morning they 
were to leave. 

They were just through breakfast, 
and an explosion of bell music in the 
court drowned conversation. 

“ That’s in your honor, Madamoiselle,” 
said Ivan. “Koljka has put on all the 
silver bells, and I think he would have 
tied ribbons all over the harness _be- 
sides, if he had had any.” 

“Good Koljka,” she answered, “I'll 
go get him some,” and she left the room 
just as her father and Ivan were called 
into the court to settle some question 


cried in quick alarm. 
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about the escort—who should go and 
who should stay. 

On her return with a handful of 
bright ribbons, she dropped the ends of 
several, and, stooping to gather them 
up, she swerved from her balance and 
stumbled against a heavy footstool. 

“Oh!” she said, “if the Barin had 
been here he never would have let me 
hurt myself.” 

She spoke aloud, and Ivan, who was 
coming into the room, stopped on the 
threshold. She moved again, but the 
shock had still further confused her, 
and as she grazed perilously near the 
sharp edge of the mantel, he started for- 
ward and drew her aside. 

“Take care!” he cried. 

“No,” she replied, laughing, “you'll 
take care for me.” And then she added, 
contentedly, “Give me yourarm. Now 
I am safe. What is the matter?” she 
“You are trem- 
bling.” And she caught his arm with 
her other hand, peering at him with 


-lovely, sightless eyes. 


“You are going away,” hestammered, 
“and I may never see you again.” 

“Ah! do not say that,” she said. “I 
have been so happy here. You have 
been so good to us. Have we been 
much of a bother?’ And she raised a 
troubled face to him. 

“ Ah! child,” he cried, “I wish to God 
I could tell you just what you have 
been to me. With you goes every- 
thing—my life, my light—all. Un- 
less 7 

“Unless ’—she repeated, half fright- 
ened. 

“Unless you come back never to 
leave me. Unless you will be my wife. 
Do not turn awgyr® )Ah, little one, 
pity me!” he crigfl, ghd he raised her 
hand to his lips, ht§theek, his forehead, 
which was wet with great drops o 
moisture. 

“You love me?” she said. 

“Love you! As the exile loves home, 
as the prisoner loves freedom——” 

“But Iam blind”’ She shrank from 
him bitterly, and then he knew what 
her father did not suspect—her blind- 
ness was a wound in her young heart. 

“ What of that !” he answered, eager- 
ly drawing closer. “What need can 
you have for eyes? J will see for both 
down here, and you can see for both 
with God and his holy saints.” 

“ But—I shall be a burden.” 
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He laughed. “Is the sun a burden to 
the sky? .Is the moon a burden to the 
sea? My love is strong—strong as an 
eagle, strong enough to carry you all 
your life as sately as Wjetr did the 
night we brought you home. God!” He 
shuddered. ‘“ Suppose—suppose e 

“Yes,” she said, “suppose.” Then 
she stirred restlessly in the shadow of 
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touched his throat he caught her in his 
arms. 
* 


* * * * 


A castle rears its towers where the 
rest-house stood; green lawns, foun- 
tains, flowering shrubs, and flower beds 
that burn with semi-tropical magnifi- 
cence through the short summer months, 
make it lovely ; andthere is never asick 





‘*T HAVE SEEN WORSE WOUNDS.” (2. 268.) 


his great love, and, girl-like, fenced with 
it awhile. “I wzsk Il could have seen you 
that night. Papa said you were magnifi- 
cent. I do not believe, though, your 
shoulders are so broad, after all. Let 
me see.” 

And she put up the hand that was 
free and passed it gently over his great 
frame. Ivan watched it as though his life 
hung on its touch, responding in every 
fiber to its light pressure, and when it 





or sorry soul on the whole estate, if 
Ivan and his blind wife can prevent it 
by love or money. 

Beyond, wide roads and clearings are 
driving the gray hunters away; but in 
winter the wolf-patrol still ranges the 
forest, and the only anxious and un- 
happy moments the Barina knows are 
those in which she restlessly waits for 
the bugle call that announces the safe re- 
turn of Ivan Maskoj.  — 
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OU and your woman 
go Devil’s Track 
to-day?” It was 
Blue Sky, a young 

Chippewa, who asked 

the question ; stand- 
ing in all his Indian 

bravery of buckskin and 
fancy betasseled leg- 
gins, at the open door- 
way. 

/ “Yes, we'll go,” an- 

swered Mr. “You be around at 
ten o’clock sharp.” 

In the course of an hour we heard 
the snarling and barking of dogs, 
the cracking of whips and shouting of 
Indians. Down the hill dashed the dog- 
team, sending the light snow in clouds 
é around them. With considerable ma- 
i neuvering the restless dogs were brought 
‘ to the door, and by constant application 
: of the whip were kept from fighting. 

The day was perfect. Although the 
thermometer indicated twelve degrees 
below zero, the cold was not penetrat- 
ing, for the atmosphere was dry and 
clear. Not a cloud flecked the clear 
blue of the sky. The huge drifts of 
snow were like heaps of diamond-dust, 
and away to the north and east lay 
the glittering expanse of Lake Supe- 
TiOFr. 

Our party consisted of the Indians, 
: Blue Sky and Saleratus, Mr. M and 
Mr. W (all on snow-shoes), with the 
two ladies snugly packed on a tobog- 
gan, to which was attached a team of 
five sturdy dogs. 

; “Hi! hi!” The restraining hand was 
taken from the leading dog, and out on 
the frozen lake we rushed on the way 
to Devil’s Track, three miles distant. 

: The dogs jumped, the toboggan tipped, 
and the occupants might have told a sad 
tale had it not righted itself speedily. 
On we flew in a madly exciting dash. 
Saleratus shouted out : 

“When toboggan tipping one way, 
you fellows leaning over other way !” 

So we “fellows” kept up the leaning 
process and stuck to the toboggan. 

Devil’s Track is a shallow, rapid 
stream, some ten miles long. In Sum- 


















































mer time it is one of the most wildly 





WINTER PICNIC. 


BY VAN EPS. 





romantic and impetuous little -rivers 
imaginable. In Winter, its musical 
voice is silenced. Vegetation sleeps 
deep beneath the snow. Flowers and 
ferns that grow with tropical luxuriance 
along its course during the short North- 
ern Summer, have to bow their heads 
in submission to the Ice-King’s rule. 
We found all transformed into mounds 
and pyramids, and castles of ice and 
snow. 

A suitable resting-place was chosen, 
where we decided to leave the Indians 
to build the fire for the midwinter 
picnic. Our snow-shoes were soon fast- 
ened on, and we followed a difficult 
trail through the forest, our route 
trending up stream toward the Falls, 
two miles distant. The view there is 
most picturesque. A wall of rock, two 
hundred feet in height, and the Falls 
fifty. In places great bowlders, mingled 
with fallen pines, formed well-nigh 
impassable barriers. How grand was 
this wild yet quiet place; all past com- 
motion locked in the strong, white arms 
of Winter. As we stood there in silent 
harmony with the scene, the busy world 
with its toiling millions seemed quite 
cut off from us. 

“Ho! ho! ho! ho!” resounded through 
the forest, and was echoed and re-echoed, 
as if taken up by myriads of unseen 
Indians. It was Saleratus sent on to 
summon us to the feast. We retraced 
our steps with unbecoming haste, for 
our appetites had grown enormous, 
from our ride and walk in the invigor- 
ating atmosphere. 

A sudden curve, and there was the 
roaring, crackling camp-fire; at a safe 
distance from it were spread bright 
blankets, and over these freshly cut 
branches of hemlock and balsam. On 
one side a wall of rock and snow, and 
on the others the snow-laden ever- 
greens. When has royalty ever dined 
in a hall more regal ? 

During our feast, the Indians stood at 
a respectful distance munching their 
bread and bacon, and muttering to each 
other in guttural undertones. They 
were giving each one of our party a 
name, as is their habit. They dubbed 
Mr. M “Little Chief,” and Mr. W 
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— “Man-with-the-black-beard.” With 
pardonable feminine curiosity we were 
anxious to hear what titles our coppery 
guides had bestowed upon us, but we 
were not enlightened. “Injun heap 
cunning ’’—when he can’t say anything 
complimentary he won’t say anything 
at all. If the selection of our names was 
influenced by the outward and visible 
sign, we were probably dubbed “ Hungry 
Squaw ” and “ Sunset Nose.” 

When an Indian selects a name for 
anybody he is sure to be guided by some 
peculiarity or characteristic. One man 
whose hair would never lie flat, was ap- 
propriately called, “ Man-with-the-pine- 
tree hair,” and another, who could not 
boast a_ well-proportioned head and 
neck, ‘ Man-all-neck.” 

The fire was burning low, the dogs 
were howling like wolves, we must be 
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‘** Apple cider, ’simmon beer, 
Christmas comes but once a year.” 
—Plantation Song. 


N the ante-bellum days nothing 
marked the dissimilarity between 


the North and South so much as the 


National holidays. In the North, 
Holy Week, the Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving Day, vied with Christmas 
and New Year. In the agricultural 
South, where there were few cities and 
towns, the tastes and fashions were set 
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The restless ani- 
mals were harnessed, and once more we 


starting homeward. 


were tucked in our Indian sleigh. 
Down the narrow path we moved, and 
so out upon the lake. 

The dogs soon grew tired and moved 
along more slowly. The sun was sink— 
ing, and the mercury fell to eighteen 
degrees below; it would reach thirty 
degrees before morning. 

The sunset was a dull red, against 
which the few tall pines and the houses 
of the little village of Grand Marais were 
as if carved from ebony. The Indian boys 
were tossing their fire-balls—we could 
hear their shouts and cries as they caught 
and tossed again the burning birch-bark. 
The tired dogs were urged to greater 
speed; we reached the wanderer’s 
Mecca—home; and our Winter picnic 
became a memory. 


by the rich planters. The Fourth of 
July passed unnoticed, for it was in the 
middle of the harvesting, and the plant- 
ers were too busy threshing their grain 
to listen to the shriek of the American 


Eagle. Thanksgiving Day was not ob- 
served. It is true the table was graced 


by a big turkey, but that was daily diet 
during November. But Christmas! Ah! 
that was the period when rich and poor, 
black and‘white, old and young, joined 
in a grand jubilation, and kept it up for 
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half the month. It was an anniversary 
looked forward to and prepared for 
months in advance. Christmas was to 
the Southerners what Passion Week is 
in the ultra-Catholic cities of the Old 
World. For two weeks all work was 
suspended, and a good natured license 
given to everyone to follow his inclina- 
tions. Everybody’s heart was open, 
every hand gave freely, dull care was 
bottled up, salted down, or put on ice, 
until the end of the allotted period. 
The old darkey saying of “feeling 
Christmas in his bones,” means a keen 
anticipation of coming pleasures. 

Christmas on the plantations was cele- 
brated in various ways. The younger 
sons of Africa dressed up in their best 
and forsook the country, and, with their 
last few months’ wages in their pockets, 
flocked to the villages and towns to visit 
friends or relatives. The older colored 
people feasted, drank and indulged in 
nightly prayer meetings, so as to mix 
earthly food with spiritual grace. 

The great event to the farmers, when 
old and young celebrated the opening 
of the holidays, was the “ Meet,” after 
which the youths and maidens spent two 
weeks in an unwearying round of visits 
from house to house. Each host in turn 
gave a supper and an all-night dance, 
where the old Virginia fiddle put life 
and mettle into the dancer’s heels. 

But the Christ- 
mas Fox-hunt 
was the occasion 
when all met on 
an equal plane, 
and the white- : 
haired grandsire 
could hold his 
own with the 
slim, bright-eyed 
stripling. These 
Christmas meets 
have been a 
Southern institu- 
tion, especially in 
the Old Domin- 
ion, ever since the 
first settlement, 
some three cen- 
turies ago. The 
young sons of 
English squires 
brought over the 
custom, and their 
descendants have 
perpetuated it. 
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A couple of years ago I had the good 
fortune to be invited to spend the 
Christmas holidays at Colonel Blair’s 
place in Southampton County, Virginia. 
The plantation of several thousand acres 
was in a wild, retired spot, bounded by 
a mill dam on one side, the Nottaway 
River on the other, and surrounded by 
great pine forests. To hunt the fox 
here was no child’s play; it meant that 
those who followed the hounds must 
ride hard and ride far, over the sedge 
fields, through the dim woods, across the 
many streams, in the marshy swamps, 
with the cry, “ The devil take the hind- 
ermgst and the boldest rider wins!” 
There were zig-zag fences to jump, wide 
chasms to take a header over, and creeks 
to cross at arattling pace, when it would 
be a toss-up whether it would be wade 
or swim. 

Colonel Blair, my host, was a sports- 
man, who had followed the hounds for 
nearly half a century regularly every 
hunting season, save during the four 
years when the bugle displaced the 
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hunting-horn. Onmanyachargeat the 
head of his regiment, Colonel Blair 
would give the field halloo, and the Vir- 
ginia fox-hunters would follow him with 
the same ringing cheer as when, in 
peaceful days, they saw the old red fox 
break cover and strike across the open 
country with the pack in full cry be- 
hind. 

Of course, the Colonel was Master of 
the Hounds, and what he did not know 
of the wiles of old Reynard wasn’t 
worth knowing. 

It is the custom here, owing to the 
great distance from one residence to an- 
other, to congregate at the house of the 
M. F. H. the night before the hunt, that 
all may be ready for the sport of the 
next day. 

No matter how many of the neighbors 
come, there is room and a warm wel- 
come for all. The number of people 
that can be stored away in an old Vir- 
ginia house would discount a modern 
hotel. As for meat and drink, the prepa- 
rations have been going on for a week 
past. Hog-killing time is over, and 
great mounds of succulent spare ribs are 
in the smoke house. Last year’s sugar- 
cured hams, the pride of every Virginia 
housewife, are taken down from the 
hooks where they have been hanging so 
long; the choicest sheep and turkeys 
are ready to be sacrificed, and the 
Guinea keets, warned by strange in- 
stinct, have left their haunts in the 
box wood and fled to the recesses of 
the woods. 

It isa busy time with the housewife 
and her attendant train of black satel- 
lites, for well she realizes the keen hun- 
ger, that best of sauce, of her guests. 
Her store of pickles, preserves and 
home-made wine are set out, and the 
table groans beneath the weight of 
good things. 

I reached the Towers, the name of 
the country place, early Christmas eve, 
and had barely made my devoirs and 
performed my ablutions when the 
guests began to drop in. 

Just listen how sweet and tuneful the 
music of the horns floats through the 
still twilight, as the huntsmen wind 
their way along the country roads con- 
verging towards a common center. 
Their parti-colored packs of dogs the 
younger ones bounding before# the 
riders in wild anticipation, and tke 
older trooping sedately behind, too 
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proud in their veteran dignity to betray 
such puppy enthusiasm. Someof them 
answer the horns with short yelps of de- 
light, while others prolong the clear 
notes with melodious howls. 

Soon the broad, green lawn in front 
of the mansion is swarming with them, 
and woe to the housewife if eggs or 
chickens are lying around loose, for 
keen noses are searching in every di- 
rection. 

The hospitable doors are flung wide, 
and the windows are ablaze with lights ; 
cheerful voices mingle ; there are dis- 
mountings and handshaking all around, 
and loving kisses as the girls meet their 
hostess. The horses are led away by 
the grinning darkeys. Inside, the great 
hickory fire gleams and crackles, out- 
shining the lamps, and bathing every- 
thing in a rich, warm glow, which is re- 
flected by the antique mahogany, the 
pride of the Towers, for it was brought 
from England by one of Rupert’s Cava- 
liers, who fled to Virginia, and with 
many of his fellows learned to love the 
wild, free life in the New World so well 
that they made their homes in his Ma- 
jesty’s Colony. 

Upon a table in the parlor is a huge 
silver punch-bowl, also the relic of a 
more prosperous time. The rich aroma 
of apple toddy steams through the 
whole house, and every guest is at once 
introduced to King Wassail, an exclu- 
sive and aristocratic potentate who only 
comes out of his retirement on Christ- 
mas eve. 

What a picture the gallant Colonel 
makes, receiving his guests and touch- 
ing glasses with all who come. His 
ruddy face contrasts finely with the 
snow-white hair and beard; there is 
welcome in his cheery voice, jollity in 
his laugh, and sterling honesty in the 
warm grasp of his hand. 

But place aux dames. What pen can 
describe the hostess, Miss Lotta, his 
only daughter, the pride and delight of 
his eye? In the full flush of charming 
womanhood, she is as sweet a vision as 
ever poet raved about, or rival suitors 
quarreled over. Yet sweet and tender 
and domestic as she is in her home, she 
is the most fearless horsewoman in all 
the county round. She will keep in 
sight of the hounds through thick and 
thin, up hilt and down dale, where many 
a good rider will draw rein and flunk at 
a six-rail fence, and deem it no disgrace 
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to slip over the lowered draw-bars. 
There is another fine rider, Miss 
Thomas, of Boston, who has fallen in 
love with the free, untrammeled coun- 
try life. Sitting on the sofa is Miss 
Etta Norman, who lives near them. 

The Colonel’s two sons, Jack and Car- 
ter, complete the household list. The 
eldest son is more at home with his set- 
ters on the stubble field than riding 
after the hounds, but Carter is a born 
fox hunter. He cares for no other 
sport ; he rides like a Centaur, and has 
won more brushes than he can remem- 
ber. 

After supper the horn tells the initi- 
ated that the dogs are about to be fed. 
Every one but the old stagers who are 
ready to sit at the whist tables, rush 
out on the porch. There a stalwart ne- 
gro, bearing a huge tray of broken 
bread, followed by the fat cook simi- 
larly burdened, waits for the master to 
distribute the meal. Every master of 
hounds knows that to command and 
control his dogs perfectly he must feed 
them from his own hand, and he will 
allow no other to usurp this duty. 

What a sight it is to see the round 
green eyes glittering through the dark- 
ness; to hear the deep baying caught 
up by the echoes of the dense forest, 
and flung back upon the chill stillness 
of the night. It makes one shiver and 
turn to the brightness within, with 
recollections of old nursery tales of 
wolves in the great forests of Ger- 
many. 

“ Hold up the lantern,” cried our host. 
“They shall eat all they will to-night, 
for they will have nothing in the morn- 


ing. A hungry pack hunts best, but a 
good feed to-night will keep their 


strength up all day.” 

When the bread is distributed, the 
dogs are secured for the night, every 
owner carefully attending to his own, 
else had there been many a battle, and 
hounds running trails far and wide ere 
morning. 

Then the elders sit down to their 
rubber of whist, while the young as- 
semble before the roaring fire in another 
room, and unlike Byron’s poem, “ when 
youth and pleasure meet,” they don’t 
chase the glowing hours with flying feet, 
but pair off and break up the congenial 
groups, and there is a good deal of the 
Claude Melnotte business done in a quiet 
way. Captain Whit, a planter from across 
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the Nottoway, one of the most popular 
fellows in the country, is surrounded by 
an admiring crowd, for he has his banjo, 
which he can pick almost as well as the 
inimitable Joe Sweeny himself. Sitting 
near is Jim Christian, from Richmond, a 
light-weight rider and all-round sports- 
man, who can knock a fiddle cold. But 
his instrument is mute to-night, for Jim 
is hidden away in the corner with Emma, 
and is using his tongue instead of his 
elbow. 

In the dining-room is the Colonel’s 
partner at whist—Jack Purdy, a noted 
fox-chaser, who has brought his pack of 
trained dogs with him. And so the short 
hours pass by and midnight arrives, and 
the Christmas toast is drunk by every- 
body, and the breaking up comes, and 
silence and slumber hold all in their 
gentle arms. 

When the cocks crow lustily and the 
light mist grows luminous, the old house 
wakes suddenly. Christmas greetings 
are shouted, and soon the sound of busy 


‘preparations is heard. The sun slants 


through the latticed panes, the horns 
are blown, and one by one the company 
assemble. It is a glorious hunting morn- 
ing, and for a time Christmas is forgot- 
ten. A hurried breakfast, then the girls 
mount, dressed in close-fitting habits, 
The huntsmen swing into their saddles ; 
off dash the horses; away bound the 
hounds; the horns ring out; and the 
merry cavalcade is off for the place of 
meeting, three miles distant. 

The dogs are wild for the chase, and 
it is hard work to keep them in. The 
horns sound incessantly as we gallop 
along the narrow road, and every now 
and then a huntsman is obliged to dash 
out into the fields to break off the dogs 
from a deer trail or a “sight chase”’ 
after a rabbit, frightened out of the 
hedgerow. 

At last our horns are answered by 
others in the distance, and there is a 
cry of “ Here they come!” 

“How many?” “Only ten horsemen 
and I think as many dogs.” 

“Hurrah! We have thirty, so look 
out for a splitting chase.” 

“Never saw a better morning, just 
damp enough for the scent to lie, and 
not a breath of wind,” said an old hunts- 
man. 

“Where shall we drive!” asks our 
host of last night. A dozen voices an- 
swer at once: 
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“Right down in our pasture ; you are 
sure to start i 

“ We've been saving a fox for you in 
our meadow,” interrupts a second. 

“Hunt around our house; a fox 
catches a goose for us nearly every 
night,” exclaims a third. 

“Why, an old gray fellow has been 
skulking about our hen houses for two 
years ; I can take you right to his den,” 
chimes number four, while a fifth sings 
out, ‘“ My pea-patch is trampled smooth 
with tracks ; they hunt hares there like a 
pack of terriers.” 
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novice cannot hope to imitate this thrill- 
ing call; it is born of long practice and 
the deep excitement of the chase. 

We laugh and jest as we leisurely 
follow the hounds; they are ranging in 
wide circles, sniffing the ground care- 
fully, their lashing tails telling of their 
pent-up eagerness to scent the game. 

Suddenly there is a clear, prolonged 
note from a dog in the thicket. Our 
laughter is hushed and a _ breathless 
silence ensues. The dogs prick their 
ears and listen. Then that ringing note 
burst forth again and again. A hunts- 





‘““AWAY AND 

“Bosh!” mutters Jack Purdy, gruffly. 
“ Never saw a man yet who didn’t want 
to hunt near enough home to hear his 
own dinner horn, and I never started 
one of their /ame foxes yet. Here, boys, 
let’s put the dogs into that briar patch 
yonder !”’ 

As this man is the hero of a hundred 
hunts and owns the largest and best- 
trained pack at the meet, we turn our 
horses’ heads and follow him through 
the dewy broom-sedge around a little 
hill. Slowly we pick our way, encour- 
aging the dogs with shrill whoops and 
the word “ Hark,” which is our Virginia 
“tally ho,” and is uttered by the skilled 
huntsmen in atone so penetrating, ur- 
gent and peculiar, that the sound will 
nerve the dogs to any exertion. The 


AWAY!” (fp. 282.) 


man spurs forward crying, “Hark to 
Mona! Here, h-e-r-e! He’s in that 
bunch of briars! He’s struck! She 
never opens on anything but a fox! 
Here, h-e-r-e!” 

Several of the girls and younger 
huntsmen dash forward, but there is a 
cry of “ Keep back, you will bother the 
dogs! Here, h-e-r-e!” All the while 
from the thicket the bell-like notes ring 
out clear and steady, and now are joined 
by a chorus of eager canine voices. 

All the huntsmen cry, “ Hark! Here! 
Here!” and the whole pack now closes 
in on a running trail and is away 
through briar and broom. Our horses 
are excited by the sudden outcry and 
tremble under us; we restrain them 
with difficulty as our host shouts out to 
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us, “ Boys, wait a minute, till they get 
well away with him.” 

Presently we hear a whoop that 
makes the welkin ring again. Every 
dog and man has found a tongue, and 
Jack, the eldest son of our host, is wav- 
ing his hat and dashing through the 
brush like a madman. 

“Here, h-e-r-e! Hark! h-e-r-e!” 

There just before him we see a small, 
gray shadow, gliding with a sinuous 
swiftness through the long, dry grass. 

Mona sighted him first, in a moment 
Black Snake was at her side, with 
Beauty just behind and the pack com- 
ing up. The foremost doys, wild with 
the sight, scent and sound, speed after 
the flitting form. At their sterns is the 
frenzied pack running close together 
now, and mingling their many tints in 
a stream of varied rushing color and 
their voices in a grand chorus which 
pours out all the passion, desire and en- 
thusiasm of the canine heart. 

Following hard, ride the sportsmen, 
laboring to keep pace with the flying: 
pack. 

What a sight it is! and how the 
morning air rings with the mellow 
music of the chase! Thirty hounds in 
full cry and thirty huntsmen at their 
heels make a kind of music as inspiring 
to the fox-hunter as the Marseilles to a 
French Revolutionist. 

This is an open country, no fences ex- 
cept around the farm-houses, and these 
of pine rails. One of them we soon 
encounter. Some clear it at a leap; 
others scatter and crush the rails and 
push through. The rest, not sure of 
their horses or horsemanship, dismount 
and lower the fence. 

Unfortunately, Carter, our best rider, 
has a stubborn, spirited animal, never 
known to take a leap. Nothing vexes 
Carter so much as this, so to-day he dis- 
mounts and lowers the fence with more 
than usual disgust, while the girls, all 
well-mounted, leap it easily, shouting 
to him sarcastically to “come'on.” Too 
mad to see, too furious to answer, Car- 
ter replaces the rails in a mechanical 
way up to the last one before he realizes 
he had left his stubborn mount on the 
other side. What pen can describe the 
tumult which fills his soul, when his 
sweetheart sweeps by him with a pity- 
ing smile! Down must come the fence 
for a second time, but help is at hand, 
for an old darkey comes hurrying up 
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from where he has been pulling ground 
peas, and scatters the rails for him. I 
saw old ’Manuel a day or two after 
when I was out quail hunting, and asked 
him what Carter said upon mounting 
Dido. 

“Fore de Lord, I nebber seed a man 
so spasm mad in all my born days. De 
mar kept a-balkin’ and a-balkin’, and 
Mister Blair he kept on a-spurrin’ and 
a-spurrin’, an’ he said as well as I kin 
remember, ‘Get up you doggoned, in- 
fernal, stubborn, lop-eared old crowbait. 
I'll ride the devil out of you before I’ve 
done.’” And it is needless to say he did. 

Away we go with a rush. The fox 
has swept through an impassable thicket 
with the dogs close behind; we break 
right and left and come together at the 
lower end. The dogs are out of sight, 
but we hear their music plainly, and the 
cavalcade sweeps on in full gallop. But 
the deep-mouthed bay of the hounds 
suddenly ceases ; they are mute. Some 
one in the rear shouts : 

“What's up?” 

“Lost him !” cries Carter in the front, 
pulling up his mare. 

“How and why?” asked a dozen 
riders, checking their gait. 

“A burnt field gives no scent, that’s 
why; the cute old fox knows he is safe 
and is lying low; our only chance is to 
scatter and try to stirhim up. He won't 
move unless we ride over him.” 

Around and across the field the hunts- 
men ride in zig-zag ways, all the time 
harking on the dogs, who nose about 
and sniff suspiciously. Still no fox. A 
wise old Reynard is he, and cunning 
enough to lie rolled up in a ball in the 
blackened ashes. In the meantime the 
dogs leave the field and begin trailing 
in a swamp some distance off, all ex- 
cept one old hound that had tired him- 
self out and is trotting along, his head 
down and his tongue out. Suddenly 
Miss Lotta’s horse shies violently, al- 
most unseating the Lady Di Vernon, 
practiced rider though she is. Looking 
down, she screamed, “ Here heis! Here! 
Here!” The old hound sees the fox, 
and a transformation ensues. With 
every hair bristling, he utters a savage 
yelp and rushes at the quarry. He 
might as well try to grasp a sunbeam, 
for the fox gives one tremendous bound 
and slips away like greased lightning 
into a thick pine coppice, with the 
hound howling onhis track. In a short 
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time every huntsman and most of the 
dogs are in hot pursuit. Oh! the mad 
rush, the frenzied run, the ecstasy of 
the free and reckless dash straight on, 
looking neither to the right nor left, 
feeling in the unrestrained exuberance 
of the moment that we are riding on the 
pinions of the wind. It is this glorious 
madness which intoxicates like rich old 
wine and fascinates the fox-hunter, and 
makes him a devotee of the chase so 
long as he can sit in pigskin. 

The horses are wild with excitement, 
their heads stretched out, their eyes 
gleaming, and their limbs moving with 
all the swiftness which muscles, sin- 
ews and nervous force can give. On, 
through a sedge field, which waves like 
a field of yellow grain. A shaky, half- 
decayed fence bars our way ; some jump 
it high and clear, among them the host’s 
daughter, her eyes sparkling like steel, 
her cheeks glowing with excitement. 
The other horses breast it, and the rot- 
ten structure gives way, and the horse- 
men pour through. 

Suddenly the fox doubles and strikes 
again for the burnt field, but he is head- 
ed off, and gaining a long start is skim- 
ming through a cornfield a half a mile 
away, where grass and bean vines form 
a good cover. Nowno Master ever for- 
gets his dogs, even in the excitement of 
running a scent breast high, or ceases 
to be jealous of their action. Some of 
the hounds have skulked at the miry 
swamps, and may be heard yelping on a 
cold trail far behind. Others have wan- 
dered too far and are hopelessly out of 
the race, howling dismally at finding 
themselves alone. The owners put the 
horns to their lips and give quick blasts. 
The yelping changes to a bark of recog- 
nition and from all sides the vagrant 
hounds come lumbering up, and catch- 
ing the warm scent send their voices to 
join the chorus. And now the hunts- 
men yell exultant, for they deem the 
game secure. But they don’t know the 
tricks of this wily fox; he has not yet 
played his winning card. On and on, 
with shouts and giddy speed we go, 
right through a pine wood where the 
trees stand close together, with scarcely 
slackened hurry we rush, till our fore- 
most rider comes down heavily, and we 
draw rein to see if he is disabled. But 
his horse has only fallen in that direst 
danger of the pine woods, a stump-hole, 
concealed by the pine straw, a pitfall 
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only deep enough in this case to throw 
horse and rider without serious damage. 
The pack is now running in full view 
of the fox, and we know that the game 
is almost won. 

Mona and Beauty are still ahead, 
Black Snake and Music close behind ; 
and the rest of the pack, dwindled now 
from thirty to less than twenty dogs, 
press closely with continuous yelps, a 
babel of wild music. 

After the pack come the stragglers, 
the old dogs and the slow, or those un- 
able to stand the test of speed and en- 
durance from lack of breeding. 

Away and away! Across an open 
field and back into the thicket, through 
the marsh again, never running long in 
one direction, but doubling and “ tack- 
ing,” and obliging us to jump the same 
fence five times. 

The strain now tells severely on some 
of the horses. Several of the men and 
Miss U. have met with croppers at one 
or other of the fences, and are out of the 
race. Jack has the lead, with his friend 
Christian pressing him hard. Behind 
them is the heroine of the chase, while 
I, mounted on a fast runner but a poor 
jumper, am a fair fourth. The rest of 
the field is strung out in every direction. 
Suddenly the fox turns at right angles, 
and doubling cleverly starts off at a 
tangent, heading for a large field that 
borders the Nottoway. It is a furious 
race. The fox, hard pressed, strikes 
straight for the river, where precipitous 
bluffs rise some sixty feet on both sides 
and effectually prevent the huntsmen 
from following. We strive to catch him 
before he reaches the bank. One min- 
ute of this glorious work is worth a 
month of ordinary living. As straight 
as an arrow flies, the chase sweeps on- 
ward, and nears the brink of the high 
bank. At the crest the fox, with Black 
Snake almost on him, gathers himself a 
moment and launches out in the air. 

It is worth the ride of many miles to 
see those grand dogs sail out into the 
empty space after him. Only a few 
flinch. One after another reaches the 
bank, jumps and disappears. We rein 
up. The river is about sixty yards wide, 
and fox and hounds are swimming 
across, though carried down by the 
rapid current. We all gaze in speech- , 
less admiration at the scene below, and 
then cheer old Reynard for taking the 
boldest leap, the most desperate chance 











ever remembered in Old Southampton. 
We all follow Jack, who is striking 
for a ford about a half a mile below. 
We are soon across, and join the dogs in 
the open field. The fox first turns to 
the left; then doubles to the right. 
With failing strength, his body heavy 
with labored breath, the hero of a hun- 
dred runs sees that the game is up. He 
turns deliberately and mutely faces the 
open mouths of the pack. 

Only a half-dozen are in at the death. 
Jack springs from the saddle. In a sec- 
ond, Carter is by his side, and they fear- 
lessly throw themselves in the midst of 
the struggling, snapping, snarling mass 
of dogs. Only Miss Lotta of the ladies 
is there, and the brush is handed to her. 
By the time she has pinned it to her hat 
the balance of us come pumping and 
straggling up, and give a gasping cheer. 

Then we dismount and breathe our 
horses, and pass half an hour in discuss- 
ing the incidents of the hunt. There 
were many tumbles but no serious hurt. 
One veteran hound was ridden down in 
the heat of the chase and badly mangled 
by the hoof strokes of the rushing horses. 
After the hunt is over, his master finds 
him and tenderly lays him across the 
saddle-bow, and rides homeward with 
the poor old head pillowed on the broad 
chest that we may be sure covered a 
warm heart. 

There was a feast that night and a 
most jovial company. 

A huge wild turkey, the trophy of 
Carter’s gun, was at the foot of the 
table, flanked by a half-dozen of his 
humble barn-yard brothers. Old Vir- 
ginia hams, juicy as a spring lamb, ten- 
der as a six months’ pig, and as sweet 
as sugar, were facing each other on the 
opposite side of the table. Trussed 
poultry and fried chicken were scattered 
around; blackberry and currant wine 
surrounded the wassail bowl. It was an 
ideal Christmas dinner, and a marvelous 
plum pudding, the pride of the culinary 
art, was its crowning glory. 

The laugh and jest pass around, and 
the genuine country mirth over the mis- 
haps of unlucky riders rings out unre- 
strained. Suddenly there is a pause. 
Carter and Jack have carried off Cap- 
tain Whit and Christian, and we hear 
the tuning of the fiddle and the banjo. 
There is no use trying to finish old 
stories, or even to complete a sentence. 
The table is vacated in short order, and 
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music bursts forth of the kind that sets 
the foot to keeping time in rhythm. Give 
me the fiddle and the banjo for strains 
that break down reserve. 

Then all the company break into the 
favorite county Christmas song. I have 
never heard either the words or the 
tune sung anywhere but in old South- 
ampton. Like all the best Southern 
airs, it is borrowed from the old planta- 
tion darkeys, and where they got it, the 
Muse only knows. 

Captain Whit leads off, the fiddle chim- 
ing in, and the company giving the 
chorus with such emphasis that it almost 
lifts the rafters. 


Mr. Hare, Mr. Hare, he run and he squat ; 
He lifts up his leg like the ground mighty hot, 
And yet Mr. Hare gwine to land in the pot. 
CHORUS. 
Cook a heap, cut a splash, 
Put a rabbit in the hash. 


Mr. Coon, Mr. Coon, he racks mighty fast ; 
Mr. Coon mighty smart as he slips hoongh the 
grass, 
And yet Mr. Coon gets cotched at last. 
CHORUS. 


Mr. Mink, Mr. Mink, he’s sliker dan sin; 

He makes a little hole and den slips in, 

And yet Mr. Mink gwine to lose his skin. 
CHORUS, 


Then the company rises and gives the 
last verse with all the unction and force 
of their lungs, and throwing all the sar- 
casm they can into their voices when 
singing the last line of the chorus. 

The singer pauses now and all the 
fox-hunters rise and fill their glasses, 
and at a signal from the leader they join 
in, and the vast volume of sound causes 
the very windows to rattle. 

“ Are you ready ?” asked the director, 
waving his hand. “ Now for it!” 


Mr. Fox! Mr. Fox! he gits ober de ground ; 

He runs cross ways and he runs all around, 

And yet Mr. Fox gwine to get run down. 
CHORUS, 


This ends the evening. Everybody is 
tired ; though none are hungry or dry. 
Good-nights are uttered, and as I turn 
to leave, my eye lights upon the fair 
face of my hostess ; and I think if I were 
only a score of years younger I would 
settle down in Old Virginia and follow 
the hounds every hunting day—that is, 
if the stately Diana led the way, and — 
but it is time to go, and soon we are all 
hunting in our dreams. 













































SKETCHES FROM THE NILE. 


BY H. G. W. 


O more wind to- 
day, Taba?” 

“ Not until eve- 
ning, my Mas- 
ter." 

“Nile luck! 
Well, if we are to 
spend the day here, 
we will have some 
shooting this after- 
noon in those grain 
fields. Have don- 
keys and beaters 
ready at four.” 

“ All will be ready, my Master,” and 
the Oriental bowed and withdrew. 

Kalel Taba, dragoman of the daha- 
beeyah Mispah, could not understand 
what sport the gentlemen found in 
shooting such small birds as quail ; but 





it was one of his many duties to keep. 


them amused, and he carefully made 
the needful preparations. He would 
have provided bits of red flannel and 
bent pins, with courteous gravity, if we 
had shown a desire to fish for frogs in 
the river. Do not for a moment im- 
agine that his dignity would permit him 
to act as our guide, personally, or carry 
the game bag on our hunt; only on the 
rarest occasions would it allow him to 
do anything that resembled work. 

A picturesque figure he made that aft- 
ernoon as he moved slowly among 
the native Egyptians giving his or- 
ders, directing them often simply by 
awave of the hand. Baggy Turkish 
trousers of blue came to his ankles; on 
his feet were red slippers. A yellow 
silk undervest, and gorgeously embroid- 
ered green jacket, covered his body. 
In a broad silken belt were thrust two 
huge pistols, and a Moorish dagger ; 
while at his side hunga curved Turkish 
cimeter. A close-cropped black beard 
covered his chin, and on his head was a 
spotless white turban that made his 
swarthy regular features and piercing 
black eyes seem all the keener and 
fiercer. His dignified carriage and re- 
pose of manner showed the courtly Ori- 
ental; his restless eye and muscular 
frame, the fearless mountaineer ; for 
Taba was born in the upland districts 
of Asia Minor and had still the traits of 


courage that rendered the name of the 
Parthians immortal. One could under- 
stand at a glance why the Roman 
legions found his ancestors unconquera- 
ble. Grave and polite to his equals, he 
was a tyrant to those beneath him. In 
his hand he invariably carried a corbash, 
or rhinoceros-hide whip, and many a 
native back bore its mark. 

Several-weeks before, our party of 
four Americans, all college friends, had 
chartered the dahabeeyah Wzspah, and 
with plenty of books, guns and a fund 
of laziness which we were sure six 
months of indolence could not exhaust, 
had set out for a ten weeks’ trip up the 
Nile. Our quarters were in the stern of 
the long boat. The kitchen and place 
where the crew slept were forward. The 
dahabeeyah, propelled by oars and sails, 
is very comfortable, and is the fac-simile 
of the boat that was in use on the Nile 
two thousand years ago. 

Soft air, clear skies, changelessly per- 
fect weather, beautiful scenery; could 
one ask for more? Long before our re- 
turn we decided we had had far too 
much. For the first fortnight our life 
on the Nile was ideal, for the second 
enjoyable, for the third endurable, but 
for the fourth or fifth—simply tedious. 

As I recall our stay, my pleasant 
memories are all from the first month. 
In ten weeks of that life you get too 
much of everything within reach. After 
so much cloudless sunshine, how one 
prays for a rainstorm—even though it 
comes in a tornado; and the scenery, 
strange and impressive at first, can be- 
come very monotonous. Worst of all is 
the wonderful rapidity and complete- 
ness with which one can exhaust the 
ideas of those about them under such 
circumstances. In three weeks all our 
stories had been told, personal experi- 
ences related, cherished ambitions un- 
folded, and, by the end of the fourth 
week, the entire company was irretriev- 
ably lost in the boundless realms of 
fiction. Stories, personal experiences 
and cherished ambitions were re-told 
with the facts most glaringly variegated, 
and passed unchallenged, the hearers 
too bored to object or discuss. They 


will tell you at Cairo that if a young 




















-man and woman go up the Nile on a 
dahabeeyah, they will either be married 
on their return or never speak again— 
with the odds on the latter. 

It was not so much the sailing on the 
Mizpah that after a time palled on us so 
terribly, it was the not sailing. Alas! 
those painful, too frequent hours, when, 
with wind going down and thermome- 
ter going up, up past the hundred point, 
we sweltered in the cabin and prayed 
for a breeze, even a head one, and count- 
ed the hours until sunset should bring 
the evening current of air from the 
desert. “To-day Allah sends bad winds, 
to-morrow he will send good. Great is 
Allah.” Thus Taba and the native crew 
would softly murmur if the wind were 
ahead ; and tying the boat to the bank, 
they would look for a shady place to 
sleep or smoke. This fatalistic doctrine 
appeared to comfort them excessively; 
but it is rather hard to force its beauties 
on dogs of unbelievers who had already 
enjoyed all the sleep they would want 
for a six months. 

For weeks we fought our way upward 
in the slowly moving boat, aided only 
by the sails and what little rowing we 
could persuade our sailors to indulge in. 
We made poor progress, for that ancient 
and extremely muddy river has the cur- 
rent of a mill-race, and we had what 
seemed to us afi endless succession of 
dead calms and head winds. Yet, ac- 
cording to the guide books, the prevail- 
ing winds at that season are from the 
North! I do not wish by what I have 
said to prejudice any one against a trip 
up the Nile, for I spent one of the hap- 
piest months of my life on the grand old 
river, but it takes too long to go in a 
dahabeeyah. Several excursion steam- 
ers with excellent accommodations now 
run to the second cataract, almost one 
thousand miles, and one can see every- 
thing and be back within four weeks. 

The inhabited banks of the river are 
either sandy to the water’s edge, or at 
most are covered with grain for a few 
hundred yards back. The poor “fellah” 
has a hard fight to till his strip of land. 
Only by constant irrigation can he keep 
his crop alive through the long dry 
season, and all day long he stands in the 
scorching sun bailing, usually by hand, 
the river water that flows through his 
little irrigating ditches; while at the 
opposite edge of his field crouches the 
demon of the desert, fierce to devour 
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that little spot of green should the 
hand that guards it relax its toil. 

All the life of Egypt gathers on the 
banks of her worshiped river ; and the 
little clusters of mud huts dropped here 
and there, in the stretches of waving 
grain, are wonderfully picturesque. At 
the entrance of a town is usually a 
clump of palms, under which the “city 
fathers” sit in quaint groups, stroking 
their white beards as they chat and 
smoke. Behind them one sees the gates 
of the covered bazaars, where silks and 
earthen vessels, ivory and counterfeit 
old arms, wares of the Soudan and 
wares of Birmingham, crowd one an- 
other in bewildering confusion. On the 
right and left are the rough, narrow 
streets, lined by the mud walls of the 
native dwellings. 

We enjoyed ourselves rarely in visit- 
ing grand old temples and tombs, and 
in pushing our way through crowded 


.bazaars and shops, yet our choicest 


hours were from late afternoon until 
bedtime. Returning, tired and dusty, 
from along ride to some distant temple, 
we would take a delicious cup of tea 
or sip some cooling drink our steward 
knew so well how to concoct, before we 
dressed for dinner. The table on the 
Mizpah was excellent. We never had 
less than four courses for dinner, often 
more; and the service Taba provided 
was perfect in every detail. Derwish, 
the little Syrian cook, would produce 
the daintiest dishes, prepared over a 
pan of charcoal in the open air at the 
bow. Coffee was served on deck, and 
the soft moon, or starlit nights—for 
Egypt has no twilight—were dreamily 
beautiful. We would often sit chatting 
and smoking fragrant Turkish tobacco 
until the first stars of the Southern 
Cross, slowly rising above the horizon, 
warned us that the midnight hour had 
passed. Then going to our cabins, we 
would be lulled to sleep by the steady 
lapping of the river against the boat’s 
sides. There was something strangely 
unreal in the night when the tropical 
moon was full, the light was so glorious 
and bright. It silvered the desert, the 
grain and the river, until it seemed like 
a fairies’ day. Always there was per- 
fect silence, only occasionally broken by 
the weird cry of a jackal. Once we 
heard a strange concert of cries as of 
dogs baying the moon, but more chill- 
ing, more funereal; and then the wild 
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yelping of the jackal mingled with the 
sharp cry of the hyena. It was a com- 
bat between two roving bands in their 
raids for food. 

*What is that, Taba?” 

“The last rites over one who has 
died on the sands, my Master,” he an- 
swered, with an expressive wave of the 
hand. “ A camel lies yonder ; Allah save 
me from a death on the desert.” We 
understood and shuddered. 

It was before quite a large village with 
an impossible name, that the boat was 
anchored that February afternoon of the 
quailshoot. A horde of screaming chil- 
dren lining the bank and wading into 
the river, made the air hideous with their 
cries “ Bakhshish !” “ Haiwada.” “ Bakh- 
shish.”— (Pennies— pennies if you 
please.) ‘They augured well for the fut- 
ure of the town as far as population was 
concerned. While in the cabin preparing 
for our donkey ride we heard an unusual 


amount of shouting and noise on the. 


bank—one never counts the children’s 
din for bakhshish, in speaking of noise in 
Egypt, for itis always to be reckoned on 
when near atown. Someone remarked 
that Taba was up to his old tricks, and 
the certainty of the fact was too apparent 


to be doubted. Forour ride to the grain 
fields, where the quail were to be found, 
we required at the outside six donkeys. 
From the cabin door we saw at least 
thirty gathered on the bank awaiting 


us. Taba in his usual grandiose man- 
ner had sent word into the town, that 
the illustrious American gentlemen 
would that afternoon make a grand hunt- 
ing excursion requiring many donkeys ; 
at the report every available animal in 
the village was pressed into service. 
When we protested against such injus- 
tice and asked why he misled the people 
so, he bowed politely, and remarked with 
acontemptuous wave of his hand toward 
the screaming crowd. “Those dogs of 
Egyptians, they are nothing; the best 
of all the donkeys in the village is too 
poor to offer.” It was time lost to argue 
with him from a moral standpoint. He 
invariably told the natives what he 
thought would serve his purpose best. 
When we appeared on deck, the don- 
key boys saw in a moment that they had 
been deceived. They were too servile 
and accustomed to such treatment to 
show much resentment; but each boy 
used every means in his power to attract 
our attention toward his donkey: Ear- 
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piercing screams greeted us. The 
choice, and probably only English 
phrases of the village, could be heard in 
the uproar. “Yankee Doodle good 
donk,” shouted a boy close by the gang- 
plank. “Donkey Ginger berry good,” 
screamed another, pointing to a, gaunt 
brute that looked like an animated towel 
rack. Just then the struggling crowd 
parted anda tall powerful Nubian, black 
as ink, forced his way through, pulling 
forward a knock-kneed, moth-eaten little 
animal minus one ear. “ Dis Lily Lang- 
try, good donk,” he shouted—I wonder 
if the Jersey Lily knows the extent of 
her fame? 

We watched the natives pushing and 
surging about the gang-plank until the 
final preparations were made. Had one 
of us entered the crowd and attempted, 
without the aid of Taba and his whip, 
to mount a donkey and ride away, he 
would have had his fill of excitement. 
The moment he left the shelter of the 
plank, every boy would have dashed at 
him; he would have been pulled, hauled, 
trampled on, for they are no respect- 
ers of persons. If he had attempted to 
mount a donkey the owner would have 
pulled him on, but every other boy in 
the crowd would have helped pull him 
off. Bewildered and choked with dust, 
though he made a good fight, he would 
probably have fallen & victim to Lily 
Langtry’s powerful advocate, and been 
borne off in triumph on the worst “ good 
donk ” of the lot. 

When all was ready, Taba in artistic 
fashion proceeded to mount the party. 
Uncoiling his whip he dashed into the 
crowd, that gave way to his blows to 
right and left. Selecting a good donkey 
after a couple of admonitory cuts at its 
owner, he led it to the gang-plank, as- 
sisted one of the sportsmen into the sad- 
dle, and started him down the road. 
Another charge into the crowd, another 
donkey, and so on until we were all 
cared for, and well on our way. Then 
Taba, his labors over, mounted a donkey 
and rode to the nearest café, where he 
rested in the cool shade, sipping coffee 
and smoking a fragrant pipe, until a 
breathless messenger, or a dust cloud on 
the road, told of his party’s return. 

Our way lay to one side of the village, 
then by footpaths through the grain 
fields. Nearing the river, women passed 
us carrying poised on their heads large 
urns of water, many having also tiny 











babies astride their shoulders, whose 
naked bodies glistened in the sun like 
bronze cherubs. On our approach each 
woman, if she were without a veil, lifted 
acorner of her long garment to cover 
her face, warding off the evil eye that 
any of us might possess. Our donkeys, 
some of them quite easy-gaited, ambled 
leisurely along the rough path, urged 
now and then to a little extra speed by 
a shower of blows and prods from the 
sticks of the donkey-boys who ran be- 
hind. The grain fields stretched out 
around us, theireven surface only bro- 
ken at long intervals by raised platforms, 
on which were small boys armed with 
slings and stones to protect the crops. 
A flock of birds flew by us and settled 
in the field beyond. The urchin on the 
nearest platform, whirling his sling 
around his head, dropped a stone just 
where the flock had lit; and as the 
frightened birds flew away they were 
warned off the next field, by a shout 
from its guardian. 

Soon we reached our shooting grounds 
and our guide mustered the forces. He 
had available three beaters and three 
donkey-boys pressed into service. These 
he arranged in a close line a few paces 
before us, and all was ready. At the 
word of command, shouting and clap- 
ping their hands, the natives advanced 
into the grain. Whirr! A quail jumped 
before the beater on my left, who im- 
mediately dropped to the ground, allow- 
ing me aclear shot. I bagged the bird 
much to the amazement of the beaters. 
They considered it little less than a 
miracle to killa bird on the wing, and 
they all examined the quail when it was 
brought in, to see if it were actually hit, 
or had died of fright, as one of my 
friends suggested. It was a small, dull- 
plumaged bird, hardly larger than a 
meadow lark. Our beautiful gamey Bob 
White is a far finer bird than his Egyp- 
tian cousin. Whirr! Whirr! bang-bang! 
the quail begun to get up in numbers 
from under the very feet of the beaters. 
About half flew away unchallenged, as 
some black-head would be in line, or too 
nearly so to suit us. It was nervous 
work shooting over and through that 
line, though the natives did not seem 
to mind. We soon decided to make 
them walk abreast of us. 

For a couple of hours we had rare 
good shooting, and though we lost a 
number of birds in the long grain, our 
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total bag numbered about thirty brace 
of quail, and some odd snipe and plover. 

It was a beautiful ride back to the 
boat, through the fields, that evening. 
The slant rays of the tropical sun had 
lost their burning heat; the tops of the 
grain gently swayed in the evening 
breeze, and along line of camels took 
their way across the sands beyond, 
going northward. It would take African 
words to paint that scene, whispered in 
African silence. Though myriads of 
birds darted away at our approach to 
hide in the grain, all was still. No bobo- 
link challenged us with his song, no lark 
threw back his liquid note as he sailed 
away. We did not hear one songster 
that whole afternoon. 

‘ Our lazy donkeys ambled more briskly 
back toward the town, and soon we were 
close under the mud-walls, and greeted 
by the barking of dogs. Every Oriental 
village is overrun with dogs and tame 
pigeons, which, for some reason, are 
held sacred and allowed to multiply at 
will; so that their only checks are star- 
vation and natural death. 

Now and then over the coffee we 
would persuade Taba to tell us inci- 
dents of his life on the Nile ; and many 
strange tales we heard. One night, as 
we sat smoking on deck, he spun a yarn 
so characteristic of the recounteur, and 
the Nile Arab, tnat I will relate it as 
nearly as I can. 

Taba was dragoman at the time for a 
party of Austrians, and their dahabee- 
yah was moored near an Arab village 
in lower Nubia. The inhabitants of 
that town were thieves, notorious even 
on the Nile, where theft is considered a 
crime only when detected. As the 
travelers wished to visit the bazaars, 
Taba sent them ashore under charge of 
the second dragoman and two boatmen, 
but asked the members of the party not 
to separate. Nevertheless, a gentleman 
and lady, thinking the precaution need- 
less, lagged behind the others, were at- 
tacked in the open bazaars and stripped 
of every article of value they had with 
them. They reached the boat fright- 
ened and breathless, but unharmed. 
The question was how to recover the 
stolen property. There is no such thing 
as justice on the Nile unless it be backed 
by power, and the nearest military sta- 
tion was nearly one hundred miles away. 
Taba went ashore, armed to the teeth, 
and, finding the sheik of the village, he 
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demanded return of the property. The 
sheik excitedly professed ignorance of 
the whole matter, offered every apology, 
summoned the men of the village, and 
with blood-curdling threats and impre- 
cations demanded from them the stolen 
articles. If the jewelry were not handed 
out at once he threatened to hang every 
man on whom afterwards a single piece 
should be found. No jewelry appeared. 
He then turned to Taba and assured 
him that there could have been no theft 
committed, for his people were always 
obedient, and never had been charged 
with such a thing as theft before. The 
dragoman again demanded the property, 
and the sheik werit into new spasms of 
rage, all to no avail. Taba was too 
clever to be deceived by such an ex- 
hibition. It was Arab against Arab. 
He returned to the dahabeeyah, cast off 
the moorings, and put the boat in mid- 
stream. Then he armed his crew, and 
with several men entered a row-boat 
and pulled ashore. The entire village, 
men, women and countless children, 
were gathered on the bank watching 
the proceedings. Stepping ashore with 
a couple of boatmen, as though he sought 
a further interview with the sheik, 
Taba and the men advanced into the 
crowd, Then quick as a flash each seized 
a small child, dashed back to the row- 
boat, jumped aboard, and, protected by 
their weapons, pushed off before the 
startled natives could realize what had 
been done. When they did, the entire 
village rushed to the rescue with a 
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frenzied yell ; but it was too late. Scores 
plunged into the river, and vainly tried 
to overtake the row-boat. Taba rapidly 
pulled to the dahabeeyah, put the chil- 
dren aboard and raised sail, apparently 
starting for Cairo. 

Arabs have wild, fierce love for 
their children (though the poor little 
mites seem to us ill-treated and neg- 
lected) ; a love almost such as animals 
feel for their young. The fathers and 
mothers of those kidnapped babies 
swam to the boat, and fiercely or 
piteously begged for their return. 
Then all the people of the village ran 
along the bank, abreast of the boat, 
screamed, wrung their hands, or, thor- 
oughly cowed, dropped on their knees 
and prayed for the return of their 
children. Taba, stern as fate, standing 
cimeter in hand, ready to repel any 
effort of the swimmers to board the 
dahabeeyah, replied that unless every 
piece of jewelry was at once laid upon 
the river bank, he would take the chil- 
dren to Cairo and sell them as slaves. 
Cairo—the end of the earth to those 
ignorant Arabs ; slavery—a thing their 
free, lawless nature abhorred. Hastily 
men came from the crowd and laid the 
stolen articles on the sand; even the 
pious sheik slipped something into the 
hand of a boy, who, running to the 
shore, put with the others the last re- 
maining article, a watch. Taba then 
rowed the children ashore, recovered 
the jewelry and returned to the daha- 
beeyah in safety and in glee. 
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TWO MASTERS. 


. 


©) UTY once called me to a pleasant land, 
~/ A land that Nature blessed with all her 


art ; 
Where Earth and Sea and Sky joined hand to 
hand 
To wake content in man’s complaining heart. 


I, musing sadly on a fair, sweet face, 
Tarried heart-weary in that land so fair ; 
Vainly I strove to hasten Time’s slow pace, 
Straining the bonds that held me chafing 
there. 


II. 


Long after, we were strolling, she and I, 
Through Arcadie, while Love tripped on be- 


fore ; 
And, joining hand to hand, Earth, Sea and 
Sk 
Breathed promise of content forevermore. 


Vainly we strove to hinder Time’s swift pace— 
The sun slipped softly out a sky of gold ; 
Sadly we gazed on Nature’s peaceful cies, 
And lo! it was that pleasant land of old! 
FREDERICK H, HOWLAND. 
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WwW‘ had worked up past the weeded 
forest, through primeval growths 
where the firs and the spruces 

fell to time and winds, but never 
to axe or cross-cut. We had crossed 
rivers, passed black lakes, and tramped 
through heather and patches of djorn 
matte, till we reached ground too high 
for the amber and scarlet cloud-berry 
(multeber) to thrive. Birches were few, 
gnarled, and dryly lean. We were on 
rype ground, and there was small chance 
of burning cartridges. The spring and 
summer had been fatally wet in Nor- 
way, and in many places ptarmigan 
were as foreign as on the high sea. A 
solitary brace was all we could show for 
a hard morning’s walk. 

The air was still, and on the low 
grounds it would have been oppressive. 
Here the desperately heavy climbing 
and walking made us perspire freely. 

It was during one of our panting 
rests that the first tidings of the Laps 
came to us. It floated down faintly 
from the rounded mountains of gray 
stone, and then repeated—the yelp of a 
dog, blurred by echoes. Our own set- 
ters hid their tongues, and thrust out 
active noses. One got up and moved a 
few paces towards the sound. 

Ulus explained: “De Finner,” and 
Johannes added something about 
“ Rensdyr.” 

We were sixty English miles below 
the Arctic circle, and it seemed a mat- 
ter of surprise to find Laps so far south. 
And moreover these aborigines of the 
Great Northern Peninsula would have 
been interesting anywhere. So the 
resolve was made to visit them, certain 
scruples of the Norwegians being cal- 
lously overridden. Sorcery, and the 
Black Arts generally, rather attract the 
ordinary Englishman. 

A bee-line in Northern Norway is 
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possible only for a bee or a bird. 
Water, ice and the greater eruptive 
forces, have wryed the face of the coun- 
try into slopes that are frequently pre- 
cipitous ; and there are red-and green- 
coated morasses across which it is not 
good for man to attempt to pass. 
Thus, when the objective point had 
been decided on, every stage of the 
journey had to be pondered over and 
argued out ; and, not infrequently, tried 
twice and thrice before it was accom- 
plished. The way might seem easy 
enough, and lo, a few yards advance 
would bring one up to.a deep-walled 
Bek-course—barranca, they would call 
it in Spain—that a corps of engineers 
could not span in a week. And this 
would mean another détour, with two 
arduous climbs and probably a knee- 
deep wade. 

So we struggled on for an hour, miry, 
panting in the thin air, streaming with 
two kinds of moisture ; and at last spied 
a frail, blue shaft of smoke, stealing up 
from some scrub in a shadowed hollow. 
A chasm barred the direct path, and 
again we had to skirt far afield. But 
at last we completed the circuit, and 
saw that the vapor arose from amid a 
cone of slender poles. 

Ulus shouted: “ Huya—Ohe—Huy- 
e-e-e |” 

Johannes repeated, and the moun- 
tains took up the din, bundling it back- 
wards and forwards from spur to cliff, 
and yapping out the syllables when least 
they were expected. 

A figure rose up beside the smoke, 
dark-clothed, wild-haired, and waved 
and cried a welcome. The two Nor- 
wegians replied, and stentorian inter- 
change was kept up till we came to 
handshakes. Whatever our feelings 
might have been, the nomad’s joy at 
the meeting was genuine. 
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From his appearance the Lap’s age 
might have been anywhere between 
thirty-eight and three-score. What it 
was in reality remains hidden, as he 
himself had no ideas upon the subject. 
He said it didn’t matter, and he was 
probably right. To look at, he was a 
wizened, monkeyish little creature, some 
two inches above the four feet in height, 
sloping-shouldered, bandy-legged, and 
without an ounce of fat in all his anato- 
my. His mop of hair was black and 
snaky ; his chin and upper lip showed a 
fortnight’s stubble, while older growths 
sprouted from beneath. He was um- 
ber-skinned and heavily wrinkled, but 
his eyes were bright as a bird’s. His 
upper clothing consisted of a long, 
dark-gray frock, belted at the middle, 
and open at the neck to show a gaudily 
striped jersey of scarlet and faded blue. 
The symmetry of his lower limbs was 
outlined by tight woolen trousers, abun- 
dantly patched, and gartered at the 
ankle round the tops of strong leather 
lauparsko. 

The sticks which we had seen, and 
under which this queer being was 
squatted, were rowan-stems, straight 
and forked, forming the cone-skeleton 
foratent. It was an exact fac-simile 
of the Indian /epfee’s framework on a 
slightly smaller scale. A wood fire 
crackled and spluttered under the apex, 
and when we arrived, a split lemming, 
impaled on a slender wand, was toast- 
ing before the blaze. Near at hand lay 
a brown leather knapsack, a fur coat, a 
bundle of rugs and a woodman’s axe. 

Human nature in the North is won- 
derfully kin. The American gives one 
whiskey after a first introduction ; the 
Englishman beer, or a glass of sherry ; 
the Russian either brings out cham- 
pagne, or moves towards the samovar ; 
the Kirghis goes to his horse-skin churn 
and offers Aumis. This Laplander’s 
hospitable instincts flashed out at once. 
A kettle was on the fire, and a wooden 
bowl on the ground by his side. He 
rummaged in the knapsack, and pro- 
duced a tattered paper package of 
brown sugar-candy, and a small red 
leather bag. Coffee was made and 
poured into the bowl. The host drank 
first—an act very typical of primitive 
suspicion—and then handed the bever- 
age and the grimy paper parcel to Ulus. 
He was au fait with the etiquette— 
which his English neighbor was not. 
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The method is to gnaw a knob from the 
candy, hold this in the teeth, and suck 
in the coffee round it—a process which 
gathers special drawbacks when the 
liquor is scalding hot. 

When we had all drunk, said our 
Tak, and added the obligatory hand- 
shake of complete thanks, it was sug- 
gested that we should visit the rest of 
our host's family, who were up with the 
reindeer on the top of the fjeld. 

There was only one preliminary ope- 
ration besides limbering up our guns. 
Johannes unwound a thong from his 
waist, and got the setters in check. The 
wisdom of this was soon shown. Be- 
fore we had gone a hundred yards the 
dogs were straining furiously at the 
leash, giving the tall Norseman a very 
welcome tow up the slippery inclines. 
The air was evidently rich with scent 
for them; but although reindeer are 
high-odored we mortals caught no di- 
rect evidence of their nearness. 


The procession soon tailed out. The 


‘Lap led, with a long peeled stick in his. 


hands, held quarter-staff fashion. With 
his streaming hair, his thin, bowed legs, 
and his wiry, dancing movements, he 
fulfilled to a nicety one’s idea of what 
a gnome must have been when history 
was all a fairy tale. Next came Jo- 
hannes, keeping well up with the leader, 
thanks to the constant strain on the 
setters’ tow-rope. Then, after a goodly, 
and ever-increasing space, the writer, 
progressing mostly on all fours. And 
lastly, far in the rear, the bulky Ulus, 
who had both flesh and years to carry. 

The gradients were very steep, and 
the rock and moss of surpassing slip- 
periness, so that the mountain man and 
his dog-helped comrade left us far be- 
hind them. But the lure was strong, 
and in due time showed itself on a nar- 
row plain of glacier. 

There were over three hundred head 
of them of all ages, from the yearling to 
the fourteen-tined buck. They were, 
indeed, a goodly sight, in tip-top condi- 
tion every one, and rolling with fat, as 
Ulus gleefully pointed out. Only the 
older bucks had their antlers hard. 
Most of the younger males and the does 
were still in velvet, the great root- 
branches being thicker than one’s wrist. 
But some of these were beginning to 
shed the growth-covering off, and tHe 
fleshy matter was dangling from the 
horn in bloody rags. They were assist- 
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ing one another in this stripping pro- 
cess, and as one or two pairs of the 
heavier bucks were having a set-to on 
their own account, there was a sound 
going up into the keen mountain air as 
of many single-stick duels carried on at 
once. But though they jangled freely 
amongst themselves, none of the deer 
took the smallest notice of us, even 
when we were within a few feet of 
them. Indeed, in that they were mar- 
vels of domesticity. Sheep, goats, cat- 
tle, pigs, would in no country have 
borne such close scrutiny unmoved. 
The deer’s natural heritage of timidity, 
inbred deeply through many ages, had 
been out-bred entirely in a few. 

The reason for rounding them up 
upon snow was not apparent at first, for 
although reindeer will grow fat upon 
almost desolate rocks, the glacier is too 
sterile for even their foraging powers. 
But it turned out that the owners and 
their flocks were on the move away 
from old pastures at the other side of 
the fjeld, and this was merely a midday 
halt. It was a thing of necessity, for it 
is not good that tame reindeer should 
make over-long journeyings without a 
break. They have retrograded in this 
point very queerly since passing out of 
the wild state. 

The family which shepherded this 
curious flock was bunched together on a 
flat rock at the other side of the glacier, 
and with them was the owner, Ole 
Andersen, the Lap whom we had seen 
first. ‘The names of the party, as Ulus 
wrote them on a spread-out cartridge 
case were: Engni Mangharete Lars; 
Anna, Margrete and Olise Olsdatter; 
Andens, Niels and Peder Olsen. 

The old woman, Engni, the wife of 
the patriarch, was even more wizened 
and smoke-dried and wrinkled than her 
husband. The clothes were like his, 
except that the frock was an inch or two 
longer, and the skin-tight nether gar- 
ments of dark leather. Her feet also 
were covered with the mocassin-like 
lauparsko. Her voice was thin, reedy 
and penetrating, and her puckered lips 
clung to a curved bone pipe-stem. 

The three Olsdatters were not un- 
comely for a land where the average 
woman is very plain. Anna, who was 
about thirty, had yellow hair en deux 
gueues, and wore above it a tall cloth 
cap, shaped like three-quarters of an 
egg-shell, pink-red in color, and piped 
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with yellow at the gores. The old 
woman, too, carried her hair in pendant 
plaits, for such was the custom of the 
country ; but the two young girls, Mar- 
grete and Olise, had their pig-tails 
wound round the back of the head. 
Anna’s marriage finger bore a brazen 
ring. Engni carried on the third finger 
of her left hand a specimen of that old 
massive Scandinavian jewelry which is 
now nearly extinct. The gilding had 
worn off, except in the crannies, and the 
rude scratched silver was bare. The 
head of the ring was as big as a shilling, 
and in its prime it had known eight 
pendants. But years and usage had 
torn these off, and the eight empty 
staples were loaded with grime. 

Besides pleasant faces the three Ols- 
datters had beautifully shaped hands and 
feet, and, like the rest of the tribe, teeth 
which were small, white and regular. 
They all carried the ordinary Norwe- 
gian sheath-knife, not hung from the 
belt—the usual manner—but slung to 
it with a couple of thongs of twisted 
leather. The young fellows seemed 
gradually departing from the costume 
of their forefathers. The three Olsen 
boys had all discarded the frock as an 
upper garment, and wore the most pro- 
saic short coats of gray frieze, with waist- 
coats and felt wide-awakes. And in an- 
other thing fin de stécle was shown even 
more rudely. Lying upon the ground 
was a brand-new Remington rifle. It 
jarred all one’s preconceived ideas to 
see such a thing. Though gunpowder 
in any form were out of place there, one 
might have put up with a flint-locked 
gaspipe. 

I mistook the use of this weapon at the 
time, supposing it was for reducing to 
venison an otherwise unmanageable item 
of the herd. A comment was made on 
this afterwards. Ulus laughed in de- 
rision. A rope or a knife were the only 
apparatus ever used for butchering these 
tame reindeer. The rifle was for heavier, 
wilder game. The Laps are desperate 
poachers and wonderful shots. By the 
Norwegian game laws each farmer may 
shoot one elk on his land between Sep- 
tember first and October sixteenth—and 
only one. The Lap in his eyrie scoffs at 
all legal restrictions, and helps himself 
to the great Roman-nosed deer when- 
ever and wherever a chance presents it- 
self. Wherefore the farmer has another 
cause of hatred against the Nomad. 
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The English wanderer, though seen 
for the first time, was an object of no 
outward curiosity. His weapons, after- 
ward, came in for an interested scrutiny. 
The instincts of hospitality were again 
to the fore. Anna and Olise departed, 
and returned with a generous bowl of 
doe’s milk, which was lodged between 
Ulus’ knees. He, Johannes, and the 
other guest, were provided with shallow 
spoons of walrus-bone, which were 
dipped alternately. The liquid was 
warm, sirupy, sticky; its taste inde- 
finable, unless one could call it wooden, 
and its odor, or the odor of bowl and 
spoon, powerful. 

Meanwhile the inevitable coffee was 
in course of preparation. It was not a 
thing made in a minute. We were far 
above the tree-line, and fuel was scarce. 
Ole skipped away down the curved in- 
clines and returned with an armful of 
ling and some gnarled dry roots. These 
last were jagged and splintered with 
knives and then laid upon an impromptu 
hearth built round with stones. A sul- 
phur match—or rather a succession of 
sulphur matches—gave the first spark 
of flame, to foster which the women 
huddled in with their scanty petticoats 
on every side. By dint of great pains it 
was coaxed into blaze, and the copper 
kettle filled with snow and placed in 
position. Then in an iron spoon green 
coffee was roasted, six beans at a time, 
with watchful care, pounded small on 
the rock with a fragment of stone and 
poured into the kettle. 

There were many helpers, but Engni 
governed all the proceedings. Leaving 
the fire-place when the brown grains 
had been put in to boil, she went 
to one of the packs and _ produced 
from amongst other small sundries a 
lump of white sugar. From this she 
split away a few knobs with her knife, 
and then—new wonder—she delved 
again, and brought out a cup and 
saucer! The cup was decorated with 
two highly conventional pink reindeer 
at a petrified gallop, the saucer with 
three in the same posture. The rude 
delf was handled with proud reverence. 
It was evidently a hoarded treasure, 
produced in honor of the foreign guest 
and expected to dazzle him. 

These lordly pieces of earthenware 
received a dry rub from a corner of 
wearing apparel, and then Engni went 
back to the fire. The coffee was boiling 


and had thrust a black crust up through 
the spout of the kettle. It was taken 
off the crackling heather, and half a 
bowl of cold water added. The old 
camper’s trick served its turn; the 
grounds fell to the bottom; the coffee 
came out clear and black, and as hot as 
one could touch it. 

Again the hostess drank first (as a 
practical assurance against poison), and 
then the frescoed cup was filled, duly 
sugared and milked and handed to me. 
The coffee was delicious. Nowhere in 
all the world have I tasted better. Ulus 
and Johannes took their turns at the 
cup and saucer; the Laps hobnobbed 
over a wooden bowl; and soon the cere- 
mony was over. 

I should have said that there was a 
decided break in the proceedings. So 
soon as ever the fire had been coaxed 
into giving out smoke, the flock, on the 
glacier hard by, began to grow restless. 
The noise of single-sticks ceased, and 
there came to us a sound as of feet shuf- 
fling over crisp snow. A big buck be- 
gan to patter up a gully in the rocks 
at the opposite side; and after him a 
string of others. There was a regular 
stampede. Off darted Olise and two of 
the Olsens running up and down the 
slippery rock faces like flies, carrying in 
their hands thin coils of sodden rope. 
How they preserved a footing was a 
mystery. Lauparsko have neither heels 
nor nails to get a grip with. To the un- 
initiated they seem the worst footgear 
possible for passing over slippery rock 
or steep grass slopes. Indeed, Ulus, 
who wore them, was continually giving 
very practical instances of their unsuit- 
ableness for such work. But these 
herders never fell, never even slipped. 
They went ahead like squirrels, and 
checked the stampede before it had gain- 
ed full strength, simply by paying out 
their coils of thin line upon the ground. 
For some inexplicable reason the rein- 
deer would not pass that imaginary bar- 
rier. We could see the animals canter 
up, halt with a jerk, and sniff at the wet 
cord with frightened suspicion. And 
then back the youngsters drove them 
with contumely. 

Thanks to the smoke, the herd was 
restless all through our coffee drinking, 
and guardians had to be told off to check 
the deer at several points. But when 
the giving and taking of refreshment 
was ended, the word was passed to 
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break camp. Away the herd pattered 
to the rock-pastures on the side of the 
fjeld, scattering out into fan shape, and 
grunting like so many pigs. The three 
Olsens went with them, and we soon 
lost sight of the lot in the defiles. 

Half-a-dozen of us climbed up to the 
top of the fjeld, which reaches its high- 
est point (marked with a cairn) near 
here. I was un- 
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during the winter they take them down 
to sell as venison in the markets at 

Trondlijern, Tromso, and other places. 
We returned to the cone of mountain- 
ash stems in the scrub-covered ravine 
below. All the goods had been carried 
down thither in a couple of packs, and 
the frame work was covered with a 
smoke-dyed tent cloth of flimsy woolen 
made in two 








der the convoy 
of Olise, and up 
the rounded 
slopes of rock 
we climbed, she 
lightly, I with 
effort. There 
was moss and 
lichen in some 
of the shallow 
gullies, but it 
seemed dry in- 
nutritious stuff 
and _ sparsely 
planted. How 
any living ani- 
mal could find 
forage was dif- 
ficult to under- 
stand. And the 
view from the 
summit was not 
more hopeful. 
On three sides 
were gray and 
white mountain 
tops as far as 
the eye could 
reach. To west- 
ward was a net- 
work of islands 
and fjords, and 
beyond it the 
sea. There was 
no bird-life. 
Sven the mos- 
quitoes had not 
come up so far. 
Air was deso- 
late toa degree, 
and it seemed to me that the granite rocks 
around were hardly less barren. And 
yet it was on such unhopeful pasture 
grounds that these primitive shepherds 
battened their flocks ; and to what good 
purpose our eyes had already seen. The 
reindeer moss is the deer’s only fodder ; 
they never browse on lower ground. 
The only time when the Laps drive their 
herds away from the mountains is when 
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—4 pieces. It did 
not reach with- 
in a foot of the 
ground, and 
there was a 
great gap—the 
apex, at the 
joint, and at the 
doorway. 

The tent floor 
was formed by 
the growing 
moss, spongy 
with moisture. 
Tree branches 
or fern could 
have been had 
for the gather- 
ing, but the No- 
mad scorns 
such carpets. 

There was a 
little talk, and 
Ulus and Jo- 
hannes, with 
some reluct- 
ance, set off 
homewards 
alone, taking 
the dogs, and 
leaving behind 
them the kodak 
and_ cartridge 
bag. They had 
certainly no 
wish to stay 
themselves, but 
they did not 
seem to care to 
leave a com- 
panion in such society and surroundings. 

The tent was not intended for an oc- 
cupant over a fathom in length, and 
as it was densely crowded, it was 
thought best that the foreign guest 
should reside o’ nights under the lee of 
convenient bushes. The ensuing week 
brought with it rain and cold in abun- 
dance ; but reindeer skins, though evil- 
odored, keep one tolerably dry and warm. 
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It was rather mysterious where these 
peltries came from, by the way. They 
were wanted—and—in an hour or so they 
arrived, apparently condensed out of 
nothingness. There must have been a 
cache somewhere, of course, though, 
when questioned, the Laps strenuously 
denied the existence of such a thing. 
“ Alltheir worldly goods were those that 
might be seen around them.” Howev- 
er, from what I surmised then, and from 
what was told meafterwards, caches these 
mountain nomads certainly must have. 
And, moreover, that fable seems to hold 
a good deal of truth which says that 
these hidden stores often hold vast 
wealth. The sums which are gained by 
the sale of venison are far in excess of 
the trifling expenditure for sugar, to- 
bacco, coffee and such matters, and 
except in a small way at a wedding, 
the Laplander has no other method of 
spending money. <Accretions of coin 
have been passed down to him from 
father and grandfather, and there must 
be more than one ragged vagabond 
amongst the fjelds for whom the wet 
earth forms a millionaire’s couch—a 
millionaire whose wealth is in hard spe- 
cie. The idea is rather grim. 


We subsisted for the most part upon 


lemmings (which are little animals 
somewhere between a rat and a guinea- 
pig), reindeer milk and coffee. There 
was no bread, and, in fact, no vegetable 
matter whatever amongst the diet. 
Only once was this menu varied, and 
then by trout, which I assisted to poach 
from one of my own rented lakes— 
a bit of a penned-in tarn some thou- 
sand feet lower down. Thither we 
went one night and lit us each a rousing 
fire by the shore. A mountain-ash sap- 
ling formed a rod, and to it was fastened 
a couple of fathoms of string and a big 
hook. The ritual was simple. One flung 
a heavy bait of worms with a healthy 
splash into the black water. The fish, at- 
tracted by the glare of the blazing logs, 
took freely, and we had soon enough. 
We were only angling for the pot. 

Of course the trout (so far as my 
hosts were concerned) were stolen ; but 
the Lap has small regard for tuum 
when meum is in question. His morals 


are in a very easy state of neglect. He 
seems to possess no idea of a god of any 
kind, . His religious belief begins with 
a lively fear of a most comprehensive 
devil—and—ends there. Indeed, I 
think that intellectually the Laps are 
retrograding. 

Johannes, it may be remembered, had 
some scruples about paying the nomads 
a visit. It seems that some of them 
have an uncanny reputation for sorcery. 
That is to say, by the aid of a visible 
drum and a host of invisible accessories 
in the way of familiar spirits, they can 
make a conscientiously superstitious 
person vastly uncomfortable, and per- 
suade him that he and his belongings are 
laboring under a malign spell. Indeed, 
in a former generation the casting of 
an evil eye for an appropriate fee must 
have been to them a lucrative source 
of income. But these Laps on the Ro- 
sendahl mountains either did or would 
know nothing about such traffickings. 
For nothing that I could offer would 
they either bless my friends or curse me 
a single enemy. 

Indeed, these Laps seemed to have 
but few ideas beyond the eminently 
practical They made coffee, tended 
reindeer, poached elk and trout, and 
about these matters they chatted freely 
enough. They had no objection to dis- 
cussing the methods of building sod- 
houses for the winter, of trading pelt- 
ries and venison, and of moving over 
snow on sk or round wicker snow- 
shoes. But of all else they were igno- 
rant. Though they were, perhaps, the 
oldest tribe in Europe, they seemed to 
have retained no traditions of the past. 
Folk-lore was a dead letter. Pride of 
race they knew not. Of ambition they 
had none. Their numbers neither in- 
crease nordiminish. What their future 
will be no one can say definitely ; but 
probably it will run much the same as 
their long past. 

The week ended, and a longer stay 
was not tempting. There was a bar- 
baric interchange of presents, many 
hand-shakes and Jaks, and then a part- 
ing. Many awet mile lay between that 
nomad’s camp and the log-built farm- 
house which was our home. 

















. WINTER FISH-SPEARING. 


are safely stowed away and the fly- 

book is only glanced at now and 

then to guard against moth-ravage, 
the fisherman of the North has but the 
choice of “tip-ups,” hand-line or spear for 
his sport. The “ tip-ups” are the jolliest, 
and the hand-line the surest, but spear- 
ing through the ice is the most comfort- 
able, requires the most skill, and is per- 
haps the most exciting. To sit patient- 
ly for hours in the gloom of a carefully 
darkened shanty, to peer watchfully into 
unknown watery depths through an 
aperture cut in the ice-floor of the tem- 
porary domicile, to manipulate a decoy- 
minnow (or watch a comrade do it for 
you), to hold the short-handled spear 
ready for instant action, savors some- 
what of monotony, though in reality it 
is not so bad. A small stove warms 
the shanty, and a certain amount of 
greenish twilight comes upward from 
the water. 

One sunny morning, not so long ago, 
two of us snapped skates to boots and 
started for a bay on Lake St. Clair, 
where fifty or more Frenchmen made a 
business of winter spearing. “We antici- 
But we had a long 


[ these white, biting days, when rods 


pated great results. 
distance to skate, and did not reach our 
shanty before noon. 

The big frog-eater in charge greeted 
us warmly and said : “ Oui, dis grate day; 


but you should bin here before. Mebbe 
vataire milky ’fore long.” 

We didn’t care a continental whether 
the water might get “milky,” and in 
brief time the Frenchman left us alone. 
When we first shut ourselves in our lit- 
tle cabin everything appeared black as 
tar, but gradually our eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the’strange half-light from ice 
and water. My comrade first took the 
spear, while I worked the decoy-minnow 

asham-fish attached to a couple of 
yards of string. A board formed a seat 
above a large hole cut through the ice- 
floor, and we sat side by side, he with 
the spear ready and I holding the decoy 
string, which I manipulated in such a 
way as to cause the “minnow” to waver 
about so that fish far below could see 
the lure plainly. In time our eyes 
seemed to focus properly and we could 
see far down into what was apparently 
bottomless green space. A submarine 
jungle of streaming, brownish weeds 


spread afar in every direction; dim, 
shadowy caverns and corridors showed 
faintly, and now and then a glint of sil- 
very light or a ghostly shadow seemed 
to drift through them. I worked the 
minnow zealously for nearly an hour, 
and at last something came rising sol- 
emnly toward us. Just as I made out a 
pair of glowing eyes the spear shot vi- 
ciously downward and we had what 
proved to bea pickerel. It was a good- 
sized fish and we felt encouraged. The 
next wait was very brief. A big form 
flashed into view, hesitated an instant, 
then vanished like lightning. The spear 
made an impotent thrust, seconds too 
late, and the spearman’s voice ex- 
claimed: “Gee! what was it?” “It was 
a big bass, you chump, and you let it 
get away!” was my polite reply. Pres- 
ently another fine pickerel rose lazily 
and was secured, and it was followed 
later by two others. Still I waggled 
the decoy and the spearman remarked : 
“This is great!” Then he changed his 
position so that one of his boots pro- 
jected half its length over the hole. 
Neither of us noticed it at the time, for 
we were intently watching something 
more interesting. Down below was a 
half-defined shape—a ‘lunge, and a 
whacker in comparison to the victims 
we had speared. For seconds it rose so 
slowly that we could hardly see it move ; 
then it gave an unexpected dart and 
came right into the hole. The sudden- 
ness of its rush rattled the spearman 
and he made a fierce random jab. A 
yell, a splash, some sultry talk, and he 
pulled his soaked leg out of the hole 
and limped grunting about on the ice 
while I secured the spear and remarked : 
“Well, you ave a clever duck!” 

“TI druv the blank thing into me foot,” 
he howled; and, sure enough, he had 
punched a hole through boot and skin. 
When I got the spear and tried to see 
below I found matters had changed. 
The erstwhile transparent water seemed 
whitish, and soon I could see naught 
but the soapy-looking surface. A thump 
at the door, and a voice outside saying: 
“Vataire got milky; dere no more feesh 
to-day !” warned us that the fun was 
over. Aswe snapped on our skates, the 
unlucky one whispered: “You tell 
about my foot an’ I’ll make it hot for 
you!” This is the first I’ve said about it. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 

















FOLLOWING DICKENS WITH A CAMERA. 


BY H. H. 


F the tens of 
thousands of 
Americans 


who annual- 
ly travel from the 
greatest to the 
gayest city in the 
world, a large pro- 
portion pass, with 
no more than a 
sweeping glance 
from the carriage window, through two 
ancient towns which are not only full 
of historic and antiquarian interest, but, 
to the lover of Dickens, almost sacred 
by reason of their association with the 
men and women whom he caused to 
“live and move and have their being” 
in them. They are Rochester and Can- 
terbury. Dickens loved them both. 
His tender regard for the first named is 





sufficiently proved by the fact that, as - 


soon as he was able, he purchased the 
historic Gad’s Hill Place, three miles 
away, which as a boy he had coveted, 
and there spent his declining years. 

If you wish your first impression of 
Rochester to be a striking one, leave the 
train at Strood Station. Stepping out 
into the street you find yourself facing 
the great bridge which springs across 
the Medway to Rochester. Beyond the 
rapidly ebbing tide of the river and the 
black mud in which numbers of small 
boats lie embedded, you see an ivy-clad 
wall; at the corner of it nearest you, a 
stone arch through which stone steps 
rise into a little park-like space, in the 
midst of which towers the massive keep 
of the old castle half-hidden under its 
ivy mantle; and, farther to the left, the 
square tower and the four pinnacles of 
the cathedral. 

The old city first appears in Dickens 
as the goal of the first excursion under- 
taken by the immortal Pickwick Club. 
The members of that distinguished 
organization, under the leadership of 
their “ guide, philosopher and friend,” 
made the journey by coach from the 
Golden Cross Inn at London, accom- 
panied by Mr. Alfred Jingle, whose 
conversation enlivened the way and fur- 
nished many remarkable items for the 
Pickwickian note-books, which, by the 
time the party reached Rochester Bridge, 
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“were filled with selections from his ad- 
ventures.” As they caught sight of this 
scene—“ What a study for the Antiqua- 
rian!’ were the very words which fell 
from Mr. Pickwick’s lips as he applied 
his telescope to his eye. 

“Ah! fine place,” said the stranger, 
“ glorious pile—frowning walls—totter- 
ing arches—dark nooks—crumbling 
staircases—old cathedral, too—earthy 
smell—pilgrim’s feet worn away the old 
steps—little Saxon doors—confessionals 
like money-taker’s box at the theater— 
queer customers those monks—Popes 
and Lord Treasurers, and all sorts of old 
fellows with great red faces and broken 
noses turning up every day—buff jer- 
kins, too—matchlocks — sarcophagus— 
fine place—old legends—strange stories ; 
capital!” Then, on the morning on 
which Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, Mr. 
Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle started to 
visit old Wardle at Dingley Dell— 
“ Bright and pleasant was the sky, balmy 
the air and beautiful the appearance of 
every objegt around as Mr. Pickwick 
leaned over the balustrades of Rochester 
Bridge, contemplating nature and wait- 
ing for breakfast.” Here the dismal 
man came to him and said: “ Did it ever 
strike you on such a morning as this 
that drowning would be happiness and 
peace?” “God bless my soul, no!” said 
Mr. Pickwick, edging a little from the 
balustrade, as the possibility of the dis- 
mal man’s tipping him over, by way of 
experiment, occurred to him rather 
forcibly. The author’s description of 
the scene spread before Mr. Pickwick’s 
eyes must be read i” extenso, and on the 
spot, to be appreciated. 

Dickens associations, by the way, 
have acash value. The old Bull Inn— 
now called the Victoria and Bull— 
where the Pickwickians stayed on the 
advice of Mr. Jingle,while the latter evi- 
dently sustained existence by methods 
similar to what in these degenerate 
days would be called “ working the free 
lunches,” quotes Mr. Jingle’s “good 
house, nice beds,” on its gate post, and 
the visitor will find, when his bill is pre- 
sented, that such exalted testimonials 
“come high.” It was in the Assembly 
Room of this hotel that Mr. Tracy Tup- 
man and the irrepressible Jingle—the 
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latter arrayed in Mr. Winkle’s Pick- 
wickian dress suit—attended the charity 
ball, and came near involving the inno- 
cent owner of the borrowed coat in a 
duel with the ferocious Dr. Slammer. 
A partly winding, partly zigzag flight 
of stone steps, worn by the shuffling 








ROCHESTER FROM STROOD, 


feet of twenty generations, leads to the 
summit of the ivy-clad Castle Keep, 
built early in the twelfth century by 
William Corbeil, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. And the view will well repay the 
somewhat tedious ascent. Not only 
Rochester, but Strood and Chatham 
and the windings of the Medway, up 
towards its small beginnings and down 
to where it rolls its muddy tides into 
the sea, are spread out like a map before 
us. And at our feet the old Cathedral. 
As a building it is of less interest than 
many other English cathedrals, but in 
a country less rich in ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture than England it would be 


grand. A church, or more properly, a ; 
mission, was established here in the 


year 600, and the first Bishop of Roches- 
ter was consecrated in 604. At the Con- 
quest the church was in ruins, and 
Bishop Gundulf, who built the White 
Tower in London, began a new church, 
which was dedicated in 1130. Of course, 
it has been two or three times partly 
destroyed, and the work of restoration 
was still going on as I looked down from 
the Castle Keep. It has double tran- 
septs, a raised choir, and aspacious crypt, 
and in these respects resembles Canter- 
bury alone of all English cathedrals. But 
Canterbury is far more imposing, as 
well as more interesting from an his- 
toric standpoint. Yet Rochester Cathe- 
dral appeals in an especial manner to 
some of us, because it is the focus of the 


strange and sadly unfinished story with 
which our author laid down his pen. 
For Rochester, unquestionably, is the 
“‘Cloisterham” of Edwin Drood, and this 
is the “ well-known massive gray square 
tower of its old Cathedral” which forms 
the background of the vision conjured 
up in the brain of John Jasper, awaken- 
ing from his opium stupor in a vile den 
at the east end of London. It was here 
that Jasper officiated as choir-master, 
“with the reputation of having done 
wonders with the choir.” It was in the 
extensive crypt of this Cathedral that 
Durdles, the drunken stone-mason, went 
prowling about, knocking on the echo- 
ing walls with his hammer locating 
“old uns.” Through the crypt and up 
the winding stone stair Jasper climbed 
at midnight with Durdles, until they 
stood on the summit of the tower and 
looked down upon Cloisterham, “fair to 
see in the moonlight; its ruined habita- 
tions and sanctuaries of the dead, at the 
tower’s base; its moss-softened, red-tiled 
roofs and red-brick houses of the living, 
clustered beyond; its river, winding 
down from the mist on the horizon, as 
though that were its source, and all 
heaving with a restless knowledge of its 
approach toward the sea.” And clearly, 
though the death of the novelist left the 
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mystery of Edwin Drood’s disappear- 
ance forever unsolved, it was in some 
nook of the crypt or the tower that his 
body was walled up by Jasper. 

The Gate-house where Jasper lodged 
stands at the junction of the Cathedral 
Close, with the High street. It is of 
stone, with an arch passing through it. 
Upon the top is perched a frame house, 
with a high-peaked roof, and looking as 
if it were on stilts. The window over 
the arch looks from Jasper’s room. 
There is another window looking down 
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into the High street ; and Tope, on one 
occasion, calls attention to Jasper’s “ soli- 
tary shadow between the two windows.” 
The “ postern stair,” to which the author 
makes frequent reference, and up which 
Jasper, Neville Landless and Edwin 
Drood passed that night on which Ed- 
Win was last seen alive, winds up in the 
stone tower on the left of the arch. 
Jasper also occupied two rooms up two 
or three steps in Mr. Tope’s house ad- 
joining the arch on the right, and, after 
Edwin’s mysterious disappearance, Mrs. 
Tope gains another lodger, in the person 
of Mr. Datchery —“‘a single buffer liv- 
ing on his means,” clearly a detective 
watching Mr. John Jasper. This Gate- 
house, like most of the localities con- 
nected with this latest story, is so clearly 
indicated that there can be no reason- 
able doubt as to its identification. This 
only increases the 
regret at the omin- 
ous stars at the end 
of the book, mark- 
ing the moment 
when the master 
hand was stayed 
and the deepening 
mystery of the tale 
became black dark- 
ness forever. 
Another inter- 
esting spot around 
which the strange 
story weaves itself, 
is the school, of 
which little Rosa- 
bud was a pupil. This, too, can be posi- 
tively identified. In the story it is called 
“The Nuns’ House,” and is said to stand 
“in the midst of Cloisterham.” “ On the 
trim gate inclosing its old courtyard is 
a resplendent brass plate, flashing forth 
the legend, ‘ Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Miss Twinkleton.’ The house front is 
so old and worn and the brass plate is 
so shining and staring, that the general 
result has reminded imaginative stran- 
gers of a battered old beau with a large 
modern eye-glass stuck in his blind eye.” 
The house stands endwise to the street, 
and the entrance gate leading to its 
court or garden is just to the right. The 
high wall and thick foliage made it diffi- 
cult to secure a photograph showing 
the whole building, and I caught merely 
the end which abuts upon and over- 
hangs the street, the wall and the gate. 
Everything, however, corresponds to the 
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novelist’s description, with the single 
exception of Miss Twinkleton’s resplen- 
dent brass plate, which has given place 
to a prosaic placard, informing the pass- 
er-by that this building, which is locally 
known as East Gate House, is now the 
headquarters of the Rochester Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Directly 
across the street from the Nuns’ House 
was the residence of Mr. Sapsea. “ Ac- 
cepting the jackass as a type of self- 
sufficient stupidity and conceit —a cus- 
tom, perhaps, like some few other cus- 
toms, more conventional than fair — 
then the purest jackass in Cloisterham 
is Mr. Thomas Sapsea, auctioneer. Over 
the door is a wooden effigy, about 
half life-size, representing Mr. Sapsea’s 
father in a curly wig and toga, in the 
act of selling. The chastity of the idea 
and the natural appearance of the little 
figure, hammer and 
pulpit, have been 
much admired.” 
Some of the old 
inhabitants declare 
that the house—a 
portion of which 
has now “fallen to 
the base uses”’ of a 
pawn shop—was 
formerly adorned 
with such a figure, 
and that Mr. Sapsea 
is a compound of 
two well-known cit- 
izens of Rochester. 

There is a little 
green park at the back of the cathedral, 
called “ The Vines,” which is undoubted- 
ly “ The Monk’s Vineyard ” of the story; 
and the short street of little brick houses 
in a retired corner close to “ The Vines” 
and the cathedral, named by the city 
* Minor Canon Row” — answers _ per- 
fectly to the description of ‘“ Minor 
Canon Corner,” where Mr. Crisparkle 
lived with his pretty little mother “ The 
China Shepherdess.” 

Between Jasper’s lodging and the 
Nuns’ House, along the High street, 
stands an old stone building with three 
gables. Some coats of arms and several 
inscriptions adorn the front and a great 
lamp hangs over the dark square door- 
way. It is Watts’s Charity, immortal- 
ized in the “Seven Poor Travelers.” 
Over the entrance you may still read 
the quaint inscription which has cheered 
the heart of generations of wayfarers : 
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Richard Watts, Esq., 
by his will dated 22 August, 1579 
founded this charity 
for six poor travellers 
Who, not being Rogues, or Proctors 
May receive gratis 
for one night 
Lodging, 
entertainment, 
And 
four pence each. 


A supper of half 
a pound of freshly 
cooked meat, one 
pound of bread 
and half a pint of 
beer constitute the 
“entertainment,” 
and the four pence 
is given to “ speed 
the parting guest ” 
in the morning. It 
can hardly be sup- 
posed that, with 
the vast army of “ poor travellers ” con- 
stantly ‘“‘on the road,’’ this house has 
ever lacked its full complement of 
guests. Yet its funds have grown to 
such an extent that new alms-houses for 
the accommodation of ten men and ten 
women it has become possible to erect 
on the outskirts of the town, and a grant 
of one thousand pounds is made annually 
to another charity. 

Opposite the Monk's Vineyard is a 
quaint rambling red brick mansion 
called “ Restoration House,” from the 
fact that Charles Second passed a night 
here on his return to England in May, 
1660. It has been identified as “Satis 
House ” of “ Great Expectations,” where 
Miss Havisham lived, always dressed in 
the decayed finery of her wedding day, 
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and with the wedding banquet, covered 
with cobwebs and ravaged by mice and 
spiders, still set out. Here Pip was 
brought in Mr. Pumblechook’s chaise to 
play with the proud and pretty Estella, 
and here, on a second visit, he met and 
vanquished young Herbert Pocket, who 
introduced himself with the business- 
like proposition “Come and fight.” Joe 
Gargery’s Forge, where the story opens 
and to which it often returns, was at 
Cooling, a little hamlet some four miles 
from Rochester, near Cooling Castle, 
once occupied by John Oldcastle, who is 
supposed to have been the original of 
Shakespeare’s /alstaff. 

Canterbury is less than an hour’s ride 
by rail from Rochester, and it is one of 
the most fascinating old cities in Eng- 
land. It possesses one of the grandest, 
most ancient, and most historic cathe- 
drals, and, in the 
little church of St. 
Martin, boasts the 
birthplace of Brit- 
ish Christianity. 
But, to one who 
has placed himself 
under the spell of 
the great novelist, 
it is the scene of 
David Copper- 
field’s schooldays, 
the location of Dr. 
Strong’s Acade- 
my, and, above all, 
the home of Agnes 
Wickfield, the 
noblest — because 
the most womanly 
—woman that 
Dickens ever drew with his pen. 

There is a famous educational insti- 
tution in Canterbury called King’s 
School, which may, perhaps, have served 
in the author’s mind as Dr. Strong’s 
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establishment. It answers perfectly the 
description—‘a grave building in a 
courtyard, with a learned air about it 
that seemed very well suited to the 
stray rooks and jackdaws who came 
down from the Cathedral tower to walk 





KING’S SCHOOL—DR. STRONG’S ACADEMY. 


with a clerkly bearing on the grass- 
plot ’—for it stands within the Cathe- 
dral Close, and almost under the massive 
towers. Close by are bits of ruined 
cloisters and ivy-grown fragments of 
columns and arches, which were ruined 
and ivy-grown before Columbus set sail 
from Palos, and leading to the chapel 
is an ancient Norman staircase, which is 
to-day one of the lions of Canterbury. I 
entered the courtyard of the school one 
morning just as the chapel service 
ended, and the boys came tumbling out. 
They were a lively lot, and the sedate 
gravity of the place, its weight of cen- 
turies, its historic associations and its 
tinge of romance, certainly had no effect 
in the way of repressing their boyish 
enthusiasm, their rough horse-play or 
their exultant shouts. If David Copper- 
field was among them, he did not stand 
still long enough to be identified. 

Not long after David’s school-days 
ended, the good doctor retired from the 
management of the school and devoted 
himself to his Dictionary. His private 
residence is not very clearly indicated 
in the story, but there is an old house 
not far from the school which has been 
fixed upon by the wise ones, and which 
at least seems eminently suited to the 
Doctor’s quiet tastes. It is a corner 
house, facing a little park-like space 
called Lady Wootton’s Green. Not a 
large house, but large enough for the 
Doctor's small family, even if it did con- 
tain a mother-in-law of the uncomfort- 
able sort. Of course it has those indis- 
pensable adjuncts of an English home, 


the little front garden of flowers and 
the little back garden of vegetables and 
fruits. Here, as the Doctor walked up 
and down, studying upon the “ wonder- 
ful Dictionary,” Mr. Dick walked 
proudly beside him, lost in admiration 
for his vast learning. In this house, too, 
we may suppose, Mr. Dick’s simplicity 
finally brought about the clearing away 
of the cloud of misapprehension resting 
upon the household. 

Quite near the Doctor’s house is a 
large, old-fashioned house which, with- 
out perhaps very good reason, has been 
identified as the home of the “Eldest 
Miss Larkins,” the “blue divinity” of 
thirty, of whom the adolescent Copper- 
field of seventeen was desperately enam- 
ored, until her marriage to an elderly 
hop-grower dashed his hopes. 

Along the High Street stand some 
quaint inns—among them the Fleur-de- 
Lys, the “Little Inn” at which Mr. 
Dick stayed on his regular fortnightly 
visits to young Copperfield. Following 


- Mr. Dick’s example, I found the Fleur- 


de-Lys, though quite prosaic and rather 
American in external appearance, a 
nest of quaint little rooms, some of 
them, at the back, with dormer win- 
dows bursting out of steep, red-tiled 
roofs, and squinting across angles at 
other bits of roof, or commanding small 
patches of court-yard, with shaky oaken 
floors and great canopied four-post 
feather beds, and reached by a puzzle 
of narrow passages and short flights of 
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stairs leading up and down, and sidewise, 
and every way except straight ahead. 
Near the station is the small Queen’s 
Head Inn, where Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber stayed when they visited Canter- 
bury, “on the great probability of some- 
thing turning up in a Cathedral town.” 
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Then, in another part of the town, a lit- 
tle low whitewashed house is pointed out 
as the “’Umble ’Ome”’ of Uriah Heep. 

But the interest of Canterbury to the 
lover of Dickens centers in the home of 
Agnes. Two houses contend for the 
honor. Strange to say, however, the 
one which is oftenest pointed out by the 
citizens—probably because it is close to 
the Cathedral and conveniently near the 
hotels and the principal shops—does not 
at all answer the novelist’s description, 
and my faith was too weak to justify me 
in wasting a plate upon it. The other, 
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and the one which appealed strongly to 
my fancy as the actual habitation of the 
gentle Agnes, is some little distance 
from the heart of the city, and, in fact, 
outside the ancient walls. It is, how- 
ever, on the main street, which is a part 
of the old Roman road between London 
and Dover. You walk along the old 
High Street, past many little churches 
whose history runs back five, seven, ten 
centuries, and one of which contains the 
head of Sir Thomas More, through the 
ancient Westgate which Chaucer’s pil- 
grims passed five hundred years ago, 
and which has looked down upon kings, 
queens and princes coming in rags and 
tatters and every symbol of humility, to 
prostrate themselves at the shrine of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket—past the picturesque 
Falstaff Inn still swinging to the breeze, 
upon an enormous iron crane project- 
ing far over the foot-pavement, a bat- 
tered and time-stained representation of 
the fat Knight—and, a few rods further 
on, reach a quaint old house with three 
gables, overhanging upper stories and 
small old-fashioned windows. “It was,” 
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says Copperfield, “a very old house, 
bulging out over the road ; a house with 
long, low, latticed windows bulging out 
still farther, so that I fancied the whole 
house was leaning forward, trying to 
see who was passing on the narrow pave- 
ment below.” It seems morally certain 
that, when the author wrote this, he was 
describing a particular house with whose 
appearance he was familiar, and, though 
the description does not in all points fit 
this building as it now appears, all the 
discrepancies may be easily accounted 
for by recent alterations. Personally, I 
have scarcely a doubt that this is the 
identical house which Dickens had in 
mind. Here, then, David Copperfield 
was brought by his aunt and domiciled 
in Mr. Wickfield’s household; here he 
first met its little mistress, whose pure 
presence always suggested to him “a 
stained glass window ina church ;” here 
they grew together from childhood to 
youth ; here she sustained the part of a 
noble and supremely unselfish daughter 
of a weak though devoted father ; here 
she bore with true dignity and self-sac- 
rifice the loathsome presence of Uriah 
Heepand the blindindifference of David; 
here she developed into the true stature 
of aperfect woman to be crowned with the 
measure of a true woman’s happiness. 
Fact and fancy—history, legend and 
mere imagination—have each woven a 
distinct spell about old Canterbury. 
Each has its charm and each its use- 
ful lesson. But is not the home of the 
imaginary Agnes Wickfield at least as 
full of suggestion and inspiration as the 
canopied tomb of the Black Prince in the 
Cathedral, or the square in the pavement 
marking the spot where Becket fell ? 
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THE VIGA GATE,* 


A WINTER REGATTA IN AZTEC LAND. 


BY ARTHUR 


N the Valley of Mexico there are 
three great lakes—Texcoco, Chalco, 
and Xochimilco. The waters of the 
first are salt, but the other two are 

fresh, and divided by a mound through 
which a water-gate permits them to 
intermingle. The Viga Canal starts 
from Lake Xochimilco, passes through 
several of the city markets, and out 
at the gate of San Lazaro, after 
which it is called the canal of San 
Lazaro, until it empties itself into 
Lake Texcoco. 

Viga signifies “ beam,” and the canal 
is so called because much timber for 
building purposes is transported along 
it. In earlier times the Viga Canal was 
the principal outlet of the trade between 
Cuernavaca and the City of Mexico. On 
his march up from Cholula, Cortes pro- 
ceeded along the causeway of the canal, 
the strategic importance of which he 
was not slow to perceive. To this day 
fruit, flowers, vegetables, timber, forage 
and general market produce is brought 
to the capital by this water highway, 
which constantly presents a scene of 
bustle and activity. It should be 
visited by every traveler who desires to 
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see the humbler side of Mexican life. 
The tramway lines of the city start 
from the Zécalo as a common center, 
and radiate from it all over the city and 
suburbs. If we enter the car marked 
“La Viga,” its team of plucky little 
mules will draw us at a rattling pace, 
over uneven pavements, through nar- 
row, dirty, evil-smelling streets, crowded 
with natives of the lowest class, hanging 
round gaudily-painted pulque shops. 
Thence past the J/atanzas or slaughter 
houses, till we reach the Embarcadero, 
or place of embarkation. Here are stalls 
for the sale of cheap refreshments, and 
more pulguerias, as the saloons where 
the national drink is sold, are called. 
The pulque shops have signs, such as 
“The Devil,” and “ The Little Hell.” 
The stranger is at once surrounded by 
a crowd of noisy, vociferous boatmen, 
eager to engage him as a passenger. 
As there is no fixed scale of charges 
for the boats you must make your 
own bargain, but you ought not to 
pay more than $1.50 (Mexican currency, 
equal to about one dollar of United 


States coin), for the trip up the canal 


as faras Santa Anita. 


* The illustrations to this article are from photos by ‘* The Jackson Co.” of Denver, Col. 
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The passenger boats are called /auchas, 
and are from twelve to twenty feet long, 
flat-bottomed, and provided with a low 
roof of canvas or matting. The more 
luxurious /auchas have curtains and 
cushioned benches running the whole 
length of the boat. The boatman, inap- 
propriately termed a remero, or rower, 
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walks up and down with a pole, with 
which he urges his craft along at a very 
respectable rate of speed. 

On reaching the first bridge, the 
Puente de la Viga, we find a garita, or 
guard-house, where the boats bringing 
merchandise to the city pay tolls. And 
pretty heavy tolls they are: fifty cents 
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per cental on potatoes, twenty-four cents 
per cental on flour, and so on. These 
tolls are a very important source of reve- 
nue, amounting, it is said, to $3,000 or 
$4,000 a day. The bridge has two low 
arches, one for boats coming up, and 
the other for boats going down the 
canal. Through the city and as far as 
the bridge, the canal is turbid and 
muddy, but above the bridge it is 
clearer, and the mud stirred up by the 
boatman’s pole is less offensive to the 
nose. The banks are lined with cotton- 
woods and poplars, and many sights and 
figures very characteristic of Mexican 
life are to be seen as we move along. 
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tall chimneys and strong inclosure of a 
modern factory. Along the road we 
frequently see that indispensable ad- 
junct of a simple civilization, the long- 
suffering donkey, almost hidden from 
view by his unwieldy load of green for- 
age or vegetables. When a break oc- 
curs in the line of trees bordering the 
canal, the noble outline of Ixtaccihuatl 

the reclining woman in white, and 
the glorious snowy cone of Popocatepetl 
—the mountain that smokes, burst 


upon our delighted eyes. 

To our right, parallel with the canal, 
runs the Faseo de la Viga, once a favor- 
ite drive and promenade, but now de- 
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At the water’s edge, women pound and 
rub clothes upon flat stones. Indians 
shuffle along the causeway—the men 
dressed in wide white trousers and 
jacket, with serapes of various colors 
over their shoulders; the women in 
coarse dark blue or brown skirts, with 
rough blanket-like shawls, and _ broad- 
brimmed straw hats. Both sexes are 
usually barefooted, though they some- 
times wear sandals. Many of these 
pedestrians stagger along under cum- 
brous burdens of charcoal, laths, fire- 
wood, garden produce, and coops filled 
with chickens or earthenware. Now 
and again we pass the thick adobe walls 
of a ruinous old country-house, or the 
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serted by fashion, except on one day in 
the year, Thursday in Holy Week. 
Then the Feast of Flowers brings peo- 
ple of wealth on horseback, or in car- 
riages, thronging to the old Paseo, 
which is gayly festooned with flowers, 
and lined with booths. About half-way 
along the Paseo is the statue of Quate- 
motzin, the last of the Aztec emperors. 
Now and then we come to a bridge, 
near which we generally find a tivoli, or 
outdoor resort, with balconies and shady 
verandas, whither the gay young peo- 
ple of the capital come for recreation. 
Almost every one who goes up the 
Viga proceeds at least as far as Santa 
Anita, a little village of cane huts with 

















picturesque thatched roofs. The resi- 
dents of the hamlet eagerly purvey re- 
freshments, solid and liquid, to the trav- 
eler coming here to spend a few hours 
in the open air. In front of the huts 
are plots of ground, beaten down and 
swept clean, upon which are set rough 
tables and benches. We see the ruddy 
glow of the charcoal in the drazeros, or 
cooking-stoves, and hear the cheery 
sizzle of the wonders of the Mexican 
cuisine. Little bits of meat, drenched 
in bright red chile sauce, and plunged 
into the frying fat, fizz, sputter and siz- 
zle, emitting an odor that to a full man 
is heavy and oppressive, but to a hun- 
gry man is distinctly appetizing. The 
‘ drazerois a shallow basin of earthen- 
ware, standing upon three feet, and 
heated by a few pieces of charcoal. 
Little girls with dark, roguish eyes, and 
matted hair, and clad in torn and be- 
draggled skirts, offer to the visitor su- 
perb bouquets, at a price about five 
times as great as they are willing to 
take. Flowers grow in almost incredi- 
ble profusion, but the native Mexican 
practices a diabolical art of manufactur- 
ing buds from radishes, and of evolving 
new species of flowering plants from 
turnips and carrots, often so skillfully 
dyed as to deceive the amateur botanist, 
and cause him to think that he has 
chanced upon an unclassified variety. 
Pulque is, of course, the orthodox 
beverage here, but it is, except when 
first extracted from the agave, a sour- 
smelling liquid, of the color and con- 
sistency of soap-suds. However, if one 
can overcome the first feeling of aver- 
sion, and drink without smelling it, it is 
by no means unrefreshing. Sometimes 
at these garden resorts the milky color 
is destroyed by adding yellow or red 
coloring matter, but of course taste and 
smell remain virtually unaltered. 
When the simple meal, of which 
chickens—chzle con carne—meat with 
chile sauce—frigoles and tortillas are 
the chief items, is ended, the Mexi- 
cans dance to the sound of any 
available music upon /fetates—pieces 
of matting—spread upon the ground, 
or upon the bare, hard earth it- 
self. The women, whose lithe, active, 
clean-limbed forms are untrammeled 
by bones or steels, and whose heads 
are crowned with wreaths of bright 
poppies, dance gayly, if somewhat 
languorously. When they or their 
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partners have drank of the pulque “ not 
wisely but too well,” the dancing may 
sometimes become rather broad, but we 
must not regard with too critical an eye 
the frolics of a simple, pleasure-loving 
people, in whose veins runs Aztec 
blood, and whose countenances are 
bronzed by a semi-tropical sun. 

On leaving the tivoli, the visitor is as- 
sailed by a score or more of noisy boat- 
men, pressing their services upon him, 
and striving with all the arts of per- 
suasion to entice him into hiring a nar- 
row, dug-out canoe, or chalupa, for a 
cruise among the ditches that wind 
about between the chinampas, or float- 
ing gardens. Selecting a chalupa, we 
proceed on our journey from Santa 
Anita. The canal is thronged with 
boats, some of which are from forty to 
fifty feet long, and are high-piled with 
produce of many kinds. Bright green 
alfalfa is set off by the juxtaposition of 
red radishes and orange carrots, with 
which are mingled cabbages, stalks of 
celery, and flowers of varied hues ; while 
roses, poppies and sweet peas add brill- 
iancy and color. 

The Indian boatman has a lithe, 
athletic figure, and exactly preserves 
and reproduces from generation to gen- 
eration the features of the Aztecs, whose 
true descendant he is. On the larger 
boats, whole families live, eat and sleep, 
carrying their culinary utensils and 
cooking their food on the national bra- 
sero, children and dogs loll and sprawl 
about; but all are skilled, from early 
training and long habit to keep the 
crank craft on an even keel, no matter 
how heedless their movements may ap- 
pear. Now and then there glides past 
us a long roomy canoe filled with a boat- 
load of jolly city workmen bent on en- 
joying a day’s outing. If propitiated with 
a compliment or two anda few cigar- 
ettes they will gladly sing the Mexican 
national hymns to the accompaniment 
of sweet guitar and tinkling mandolin, 
and will follow this up with other popu- 
lar airs. The Mexican is a true musi- 
cian, and one may hear some wonderful 
performances on the guitar. He is also 
polite to his finger tips. If very poor 
and tempted beyond his strength, he 
may steal from you; if his jealousy is 
aroused, he may stab you, but be rude 
to you—never! The life of a Mexican 
peon is hard, and his toil is poorly re- 
quited, yet he remains trustful, simple- 
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hearted and sweet-tempered, and no 
thoughtful visitor to his sunny and lovely 
land but becomes impressed with the 
kindliness and good nature of the people. 

During my stay in the city of Mexico 
I went up the canal two or three times 
as far as Mexicalcingo to cvach one of 
the crews for an approaching regatta. 
Two or three times a year the Lakeside 
Club, of which most of the sport-loving 
British, American and Colonial resi- 
dents of Mexico are members, gives a 
regatta and picnic on Lake Chalco or 
Xochimilco, When IJ arrived in the city 
of Mexico towards the end of November, 
1892, I found preparations going for- 
ward for a regatta to be held on Decem- 
ber eighth. The crew which I coached 
rowed ina clinker boat built by Salter of 
Oxford. It was outrigged and had sliding 
seats, but unfortunately the slides were 
very much out of order, and there did 
not seem to be any one capable of put- 
ting them torights. The crew was strong 
but rough, and with the very short time 
at my disposal for coaching, I could only 
urge them to copy closely their stroke- 
oar, and keep time above all things, tell- 
ing them that the pace of a boat does 
not depend so much on correct form as 
on the fact of every man doing exactly 
the same thing at the same instant. 
Even avery rough crew, full of faults and 
inelegancies, may make a boat travel, 
if only good time is kept, the stroke well 
pulled and the boat kept onan even keel. 

On the morning of December eighth 
the party started at about 8:15 a.m. from 
the Plaza in a score of special cars, 
crowded to their utmost capacity. We 
went at a hand-gallop over the Puente 
de la Viga, along the banks of the canal, 
past Santa Anita and its floating gar- 
dens, and arrived at Mexicalcingo— 
where the boats are kept,and whence the 
crews start out for practice—in a little 
less than an hour. At Mexicalcingo we 
left the cars, and went on board a doz- 
en or more large canal-barges, fitted up 
with seats, and wearing a very festive 
appearance. Awnings of petates or rush- 
mats, supported by poles, and fringed 
with plaited rushes intertwined with 
flowers, served to keep off the sun. 
A clumsy old stern-wheel steamer, the 
Carlos Facheco, dragged the unwieldy 
tow of barges slowly up the canal, but 
the journey, though it occupied nearly 
four hours, was never tedious. The 
scenery was charming, and the excellent 
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band of the Tenth Regiment played 
lively airs. At last we reached the 
scene of the day’s amusement, Lake Xo- 
chimilco—the flowering field. This 
seems a curious name for a lake, but it 
is by no means inappropriate, for it is 
not an open sheet of water, but rather a 
series of canals and waterways of vary- 
ing width running round innumerable 
islets. In by-gone days of war and 
struggle, these islets of reeds and bul- 
rushes enabled the Aztecs, who on their 
first entrance into the Valley of Mexico 
had hard work to maintain their footing 
against the earlier inhabitants of the 
country, to eke out a precarious exist- 
ence. Here they raised produce of va- 
rious kinds, and in all probability the 
islands then really floated, being mere 
accumulations of water-plants matted 
together. There is a town, as well as 
a lake, called Xochimilco, where are to 
be found Aztecs of unmixed blood, who 
are said to speak the Aztec tongue. 

Avast amount of vegetation grows 
upon the surface of the lake, and is called 
cinta. It is made up of many varieties 
of reeds, rushes, ¢w/a and water-plants. 
Large blocks of the cinta are frequently 
detached by heavy weather, and, getting 
into the canals, block them up, and pre- 
vent for some time the ingress or egress 
of boats. The Indians cut out rectangular 
blocks of the cinta, and, scooping up 
mud from the bottom of the lake, gradu- 
ally build up patches of garden-ground 
which is unsurpassed in fértility. To 
give additional solidity and compact- 
ness, trees are planted round the edges, 
and ultimately, through constant accre- 
tions, the islet becomes so substantial 
that it touches the bottom of the lake, 
and ceases to be a “ floating garden ” in 
fact, though it remains so in name. 

The course chosen by the Regatta was 
one of the countless aca/otes or water- 
ways, having a width of about a hun- 
dred yards for a mile or more. Unfor- 
tunately our passage up the canal had 
been so slow that we did not reach the 
course until an hour and a half after the 
time appointed—a delay the more to be 
regretted, as it cut off the last part of 
the programme, and deprived us of some 
of the most interesting features of the 
day’s outing. 

As we entered the broad acalote a 
boat containing the /efe Politico, or Pre- 
fect, and municipal authorities of the 
town of Xochimilco, met us. The Jefe 











was accompanied by a band of Indian 
musicians and a bevy of Mexican girls 
in fanciful nautical costumes, who sang 
the national hymn with life and spirit. 
To add to the general gayety, cannon 
were fired and fireworks let off. This 
practice of firing off rockets by daylight 
is a curious one, but is in strict accord- 
ance with Mexican usage. After our 
barges had been moored conveniently, 
and we had recovered from the stir inci- 
dent to our arrival sufficiently to look 
about us, a gay and inspiriting sight 
presented itself. Into the wide stretch 
of clear water opened innumerable chan- 
nels, dotted with flower-decked and tree- 
covered chinampas. Thehill of Estrella 
and the peaks of Popocatapetl and Ix- 
taccihuatl dominated the scene, while, 
nearer at hand, boats gayly adorned with 
flowers and rushes, caught together with 
rosettes and ribbons, were laden with 
brilliantly-dressed women and girls. In- 
dian canoes of all sizes darted about, 
some large enough to hold parties of a 
score, while in others two could barely 
find room. Their owners reaped a har- 
vest by taking visitors out for short 
trips, and by letting out the roomier 
canoes as permanent resting-places from 
which to view the races. One large 
private boat containing a dozen ladies 
and gentlemen had a striped awning 
stretched over it, and was rowed up and 
down by a crew of five or six men who 
looked as though they had just stepped 
off the deck of “H. M. S. Pinafore.” 
They wore sailor-costumes of dark blue 
with light-blue facings, and rowed in 
an amateurish way very suggestive of 
comic opera. Members of almost all the 
well-known families of the city were 
present, also several military men, inter- 
ested in the crew from the West Point 
of Mexico—the College of Chapultepec. 
The French, British, German and Ameri- 
can colonies were represented, and min- 
isters of foreign countries attended. 
The first event on the programme 
was the “Silver Sculls,” distance one 
mile; prizes, a silver salver and silver 
medal. Only two competitors entered, 
both Scotchmen, and, after an easy race, 
one Cairns came ina winner. The sec- 
ond event was a race in four-oared out- 
riggers for three-quarters of a mile; 
prizes, the Lakeside Club Challenge 
Flag, and five gold medals. Two crews 
entered, the English colors being light 
blue and the Scotch dark blue. As I 
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had been coaching the English crew, I 
naturally wished it to win; but very 
soon after the start an accident hap- 
pened which had been foreseen as almost 
certain to occur, and spoilt all chance of 
success. The slides of Snell and Sta- 
ples, who were rowing “two” and 
“three,” slipped out of the grooves on 
the thwarts, and became entirely useless. 

For the Ladies’ Double Sculling Race 
there were no entries, though several 
young ladies showed during the day 
that they could row and scull with very 
fair ability. Luncheon was next in 
order, and after that no one seemed to 
pay much further attention to the races. 
Small parties went off in chalupas on 
little cruises of exploration among the 
chinampas. A chalupa is managed by 
two Indians, one of whom stands up in 
the bow, and the other in the stern. 
While they wield their paddles, the pas- 
sengers sit or lie in the bottom of the 
boat on straw and fefates, or rush-mats. 

During the day several “ moving ac- 
cidents by flood and field” took place. 
A young man thought he would go out 
for a cruise in a chalupa; he did so, 
sitting on a chair in the middle of the 
canoe. Now a chalupa is a very narrow 
and decidedly crank craft, in which it is 
best to lie low and “say nuffin.” Our 
young friend did not lie low; he sat up 
high. Up went a sky-rocket, bang went 
a fire-cracker; down went the young 
man, chair and all, into the water, af- 
fording, as he did so, an excellent verifi- 
cation of the cynical saying, that there 
is something in the misfortunes of our 
friends which does not altogether dis- 
please us. He was rescued by another 
boat, in which he stood up- explaining 
the reason of his recent mishap so en- 
ergetically that we momentarily ex- 
pected him to fall overboard again, 

The bow-oar of the English crew, 
(a Trinity-college, Cambridge, man, and 
son of a well-known queen’s counsel,) 
despising the aid of the native remero, 
undertook to paddle his own canoe. 
He was not content, however, to begin 
by kneeling down and gradually accus- 
toming himself to his craft, but began 
by ambitiously standing up. One mo- 
ment I saw him cruising around a 
chinampa,; when I looked again, he 
was splashing about in the water. His 
clothes were soon fluttering on the 
boughs of treesin the breeze. A sailing- 
boat was run down by one of the heavy 
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barges, and about a dozen people con- 
tributed to our fun by getting involun- 
tary baths in various ways. 

The fourth event on the programme 
was a three-quarters of a mile race in 
outrigged four-oars: Prizes, an object 
of art and five silver medals. Two 
clubs, the Lakeside and the Military 
College, entered. The colors of the 
former were pink, while the latter wore 
dark-blue uniforms with a tri-colored 
ribbon stamped “ Chapultepec” across 
the breast. The military cadets rowed 
raggedly, and their coxswain had a trick 
ofswinging his body and calling out 
“One, one, one.” However, they rowed 
pluckily, and with practice and good 
coaching would doubtless have made a 
better race. The, Lakeside Club crew, 
though rough and faulty, won easily. 

The fifth race was for Indians in cha- 
lupas ; half-a-mile, and money prizes. 
About a dozen “navegentes indigenas,” 
as the programme called them, entered, 
but the race was soon seen to lie hetween 
Zacarias Castillo and José Romero. 
Eventually Castillo won an exciting 
contest by a very short distance. The 
sixth event was the Lakeside Challenge 
Cup for outrigged pair-oars ; distance, 
half a mile; prizes, silver medals. Two 
members of the Scotch, two of the Eng- 
lish crew, and a third pair entered, the 
race being won by the two Scotchmen. 
The seventh event was the Consolation 
Cup for outrigged four-oars, over a dis- 
tance of three-quarters of a mile. For this 
a scratch four and a French crew com- 
peted. The race was exceedingly close, 
the boats being scarcely ever clear of 
each other. At the winning-post the 
French crew led by about half a length, 
but the scratch crew claimed a foul, 
which was allowed, as the Frenchmen 
had taken their water and interfered 
with themconsiderably. It was decided 
that the race should be rowed again at 
some future day. A sailing-race, a tub 
race and a duck chase yet remained on 
the programme, to say nothing of after- 
noon tea, the distribution of prizes and 
a dance at the village of Xochimilco, for 
which last the club had made extensive 
preparations. But we had lost so much 
time at the beginning of the day that the 
hour of our departure was now at hand ; 
so all these inviting elements of the 
programme had to be abandoned. The 
long train of barges was attached to the 
“Carlos Pacheco,” and we started on 
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our way home. 


As it grew dusk the 
girls gathered at the stern and whiled 
the time away with songs and stories. 
The night was warm and starlight. 

But we had not yet come to an end of 


mishaps and adventures. After it had 
become pretty dark the Scotch crew, 
with Philbrick of the English crew, 
rowing bow, overtook us, and attempted 
to row between the bank and the barges. 
In a few moments we heard a splashing 
of the water and a crashing of wood; 
the boat had got entangled with the 
barges, two of which passed over its 
stern, driving the bow into the bank. 
All the crew got safely on to the barges 
except the unlucky Philbrick, who 
walked out on to the land, and tried to 
save the boat. Soon he espied his bag 
floating down stream, and to save it, 
plunged in, and got his second ducking. 
Then he ran along the bank to keep up 
the circulation, but soon came to across- 
canal which cut off further progress. 
To avoid the necessity of swimming 
across this, he jumped for the nearest 
barge, and, though he hurt his leg a 
little, got safely on board, where he sat 
shivering until we reached Mexical- 
cingo. We had scarcely recovered from 
these accidents when a scraping and 
scratching sound was heard ; in a mo- 
ment down came upon our heads the 
awning of fetates, with all the ropes 
and poles attached. The overhanging 
boughs had swept it down. No one was 
hurt, and we soon made all snug, though 
we lost the shelter of the awning. 

On reaching Mexicalcingo we found 
a train of special cars awaiting us, which 
brought us to the Plaza at about nine 
o’clock, though many of those who at- 
tended the regatta did not get in until 
an hour later. A little supper at the 
Restaurant La Concordia completed a 
day full of varied pleasures and experi- 
ences. On reaching home in the Paseo 
de Bucarelli, we found the high iron 
gate chained, and had to climb a row of 
spikes to get into the house. 

Though I have seen many regattas 
in various countries, I have never wit- 
nessed one in so entirely lovely a spot as 
the Flowering Field of the Valley of 
Mexico; a regatta so beautiful in its 
surroundings, and accompanied by so 
rich a variety of scenery, costume and 
nationality, and rendered piquant by so 
remarkable a mingling of old-time cus- 
toms and modern civilization. 

















CROSSING THE SIMPLON PASS. 






ANNETTA JOSEFA HALLIDAY. 


~~ N the winter of 1891 
Ileft Italy tospend 
the holidays with 
friends in Liver- 
pool, expecting to 
sail for America, if 
‘good fortune pros- 
‘ pered me, the third 
week in January. 

The weather 
from early fall had 
been unusually severe, even in sun- 
kissed Italy. Milan was covered with 
snow-drifts, and Italian workmen ven- 
turing home through the various Swiss 
passes told dreadful tales of the perils 
of a journey through that Alpine region 
of snow-drift and avalanche. 

The day before I started northward 
three survivors of a party of thirty-two 
workmen, coming home from France, 
reached Milan with a story of hardship 
and death rarely equaled in the pages 
of fiction. Their disasters occurred 
within a few hours’ journey from where 
her British Majesty was enjoying her 
villeggiatura. 

We had days of black, cold fog and of 
raw east winds, and then, one twilight, 
the snowfall began. It continued with- 
out cessation day and night for three 
days, until doors and ways and streets 
and water-courses were blocked up with 
the great rolling drifts; while out near 
the country roads could be heard that 
solemn sound of frost bursting open the 
trees, striking a limb here and there 
with paralysis, and occasionally destroy- 
ing an entire trunk. 

“Cross the Simplon in such weather? 
Indeed you will do no such thing,” ex- 
claimed my Milan friends in horror. 
“Instead of spending your Christmas in 
Liverpool, you would feel yourself very 
fortunate to be snowed up for four or 
five days at the Hospice;” and, quite 
overcome by their entreaties and by the 
too apparent reason of their argument, 
I had fully decided not to brave fate, 
but to eat my Christmas dinner in his- 
toric old Milan. 

Man proposes, however, and God dis- 
poses; though what particular advan- 
tage was to come from the move circum- 
stance compelled me to make, upon the 
chess-board of destiny in that bleak 
December weather, I have never been 





able to determine. 
mate lies yet in the future. Certain it 
was that when the snow abated and the 
sun first shone forth on that world of 
white, a cable message reached. me an- 
nouncing the serious and perhaps fatal 
illness of a near and beloved relative, 
and beseeching me, if I would hear the 
dear voice again, to hasten homeward 
as soon as possible. 

That decided me. To make connec- 
tions with the next out-bound liner I 
would have faced a composite mixture 
of cyclone, blizzard, and avalanche, and 
my friends could only assist my hurried 
departure and bid me God-speed with 
trembling voice. 

I left Milan December twenty-first, at 
ten o’clock in the morning, well wrapped 
and provided with furs and foot-stoves, 
and attended by a Florentine man-serv- 
ant and a Tuscan maid. We traveled 
with one light but commodious sledge 
dragged by two powerful horses, and 
our principal object was to proceed with 
the greatest rapidity possible and to 
reach, before night overtook us, some of 
the many refuges on the line established 
by the government for the protection of 
travelers. 

Going from northern Italy into Switz- 
erland the route commonly taken is one 
or the other of the roads leading over 
the passes of the St. Gothard, the Sim- 
plon, or the Spliigen, all of which have 
been grandly engineered and built at an 
enormous expense of money, time, life, 
and labor. Scarcely a station has been 
established on any of these roads but 
what has, at one time or another, been 
dedicated in blood. 

I chose the Simplon route because, 
having crossed it in the summer, I was 
somewhat familiar with it; also—the 
reason of paramount importance—be- 
cause it seemed to take me to my des- 
tination more directly. 

The Simplon road was planned by 
Napoleon I. after the battle of Mar- 
engo, when his own difficult passage 
of the Alps was of very recent date. 
The Italian side began work in 1800 
from the plans and surveys of that 
able engineer, M. Céard, and the Swiss 
portion a year later. The pass took six 
years to complete, with its miles of ter- 
races of massive masonry, chiseled out 
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of perpendicular rock, its tunnels built 
of solid stone through the heart of the 
mountain, its six hundred and eleven 
bridges between Sesto and Brieg, many 
of them thrown at a dizzy height across 
ravines. The breadth of the road is 
twenty-five feet at the narrowest parts ; 
in several places it is thirty feet, and 
the average slope does not exceed six 
inches in six feet anda half. The sum- 
mit of the pass is 6,218 feet above the 
sea, and less than a mile beyond this 
point isthe Hospice, where travelers are 
entertained gratis, or for what they may 
choose to contribute to the establish- 
ment’s treasury. Few years pass with- 
out some portion of the road being de- 
stroyed during the winter season, the 
avalanches sweep over in many places 
with such destructive force. During 
the construction of the pass there were 
certain spots where the laborers had to 
carry on their operations suspended by 
ropes from above until a lodgment could 
be chiseled or blasted. 

Twenty houses of refuge have been 
built to afford protection to travelers, 
and to offer a break in the perilous jour- 
ney; also to house the gangs of workmen 
constantly employed in repairing the 
ravages of the snow tempests. Every 
league of the Simplon averaged in cost 
about eighty thousand dollars. 

We proceeded rapidly, and at Sesto 
took on acouple of guides—sturdy Swiss 
youths, who knew every corner of the 
mountains as they did their own rooms 
at home, and who had lived for weeks 
together amidst the dangers and hard- 
ships of an Aipine winter and subsisted 
on miserable rations of smoked meat 
and dry bread. They looked. longingly 
at our abundant provisions, and when 
Lorenzo, the Florentine, prepared our 
dinner we, of course, shared with them. 
I have never seen anything to equal the 
ravenous way in which they devoured 
turkey sandwiches, game-pie and cheese, 
and baked beans, and the lingering sips 
they took of our good strong wine. 

Mountain appetites are proverbial, 
even with dangers of precipice and ava- 
lanche on either side. The warning of 
the inner man must be heard, and I 
admit I am a faithful disciple of the 
philosophy that teaches that a man can 
die but once, and will not perish the 
quicker for looking at his end with a 
stout heart. In other words, when one 
is called upon to face peril a good 
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dinner behind is far better than a 
most elaborate banquet in perspective. 

It was not really so bad as we had 
expected. We passed three companies 
of Italians about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, trudging homeward on foot, the 
last of which told us that the recent 
snowfall had delayed the courier with 
the letter-bags, but that he had started 
from some point ahead of us that day. 

The cold had moderated and our 
spirits rose accordingly. We chatted 
gayly about catching the train to-morrow 
afternoon. Before us the road seemed 
one long-drawn alley of white haze, 
round which, as the short afternoon 
twilight drew on, and the mists from 
the valleys crept upward, broad curtains 
of frost-fog closed. Presently snow be- 
gan to fall in softly-descending white 
feathers. The guides grew sober. We 
remembered they had not rejoiced with 
us at the moderation of the cold. 

It was still quite light when a high 
wind arose and commenced to blow the 
white powder in whirling clouds, thick- 
ening the air sothat it was very difficult 
to see more than a few feet ahead of us; 
the flakes came down with increasing 
force and density, and our path, which 
zigzagged so steeply up the side of the 
mountain that a chamois could scarcely 
climb it, seemed to slip from us as the 
horses labored tediously upward. 

Alpine snow differs from that which 
falls in the valleys. The microscope 
gives it the form of little prismatic 
needles, or six-sided pyramids with tiny 
sharp points emerging on all sides. The 
wind drove this fine ice-dust through 
the air at great speed over the pass and 
through the clefts of the high Alps, like 
some fierce shepherd with an unruly 
flock, and every time it beat upon our 
faces it lacerated like tiny knives. 

The darkness increased every instant, 
and with its approach the cold became 
bitter and intense. We had three foot- 
stoves in our sledge, but Rosina, my 
Tuscan maid, froze her feet, and my 
own were badly bitten. 

It was but too evident that the dread 
of all travelers, the terrible tourmente 
of the Alps, was upon us. Occasionally 
the wind would tear up a few hundred 
thousand cubic feet of snow and whirl 
it high into the air, where the upper 
current sent it to the ground again in 
the form of the thickest snow-storm, 
or dispersed it at will like glittering 
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ice-crystals, resembling nothing somuch 
as a sand-storm on the Sahara. 

We were so blinded and stupefied by 
the snow which drove full into our faces 
and eyes, that we no longer spoke, an 
could only look from one to the other 
with intense horror, as the sledge-run- 
ner grated now and then against the 
large single stones which at this part of 
the road, where no parapet or wall is 
possible, divides the path from the edge 
of the precipice. 

The snow was very deep now, and per- 
fectly untracked, and our horses contin- 
ually stumbled or were driven back by 
the powerful wind. It seemed to me at 
one time that there was nothing to save 
our struggling team from sinking acci- 
dentally over that imperceptible edge 
of the precipice, misled by the bulging 
masses of snow that stretched, tike huge 
eaves, far beyond the solid ground. 

One of our guides led the horses, while 
the other shoveled a path for their 
progress as best he could. They assured 
us that we were near the fifth of these 
galleries or refuges that are constructed 
at the most perilous parts of the pass ; 
and that it was but a short distance 
from there to the Hospice, where, if 
fortune favored us, we would spend the 
night. Just beyond this fifth or middle 
refuge—called La Vieille Galerte—lies 
the most dangerous portion of the Sim- 
plon Pass. 

When we reached the refuge we 
rested a few moments, thankful for the 
brief respite from the driving wind and 
snow. Lorenzo, who had been a perfect 
host in himself during the entire jour- 
ney, directed my attention to the guides, 
who were whispering together near the 
exit. One of them looked out upon the 
wild weather, and crouching down placed 
his ear upon the floor of the gallery. 
We watched them in vague alarm. Sud- 
denly the older one cried : 

“My God! there he is, and it’s com- 
ing!” and then, as we all strained our 
eyes to note what the fresh calamity 
might be, we saw such a sight as I hope 
God in his goodness will never call upon 
me to witness again. 

ust before us, having but recently 
tleft the refuge behind him, was the 
courier with the post-sledge and the 
Christmas mails, speeding on his way. 
Strange, deep voices made themselves 
felt rather than heard, as if from the 
very bowels of the mountain; then, in 
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the heights above, an avalanche was 
suddenly loosened which rushed down 
upon the road in an impetuous torrent. 

We heard one startled shriek, and then 
sledge, horses, and driver were flying 
downward from precipice to precipice, 
thfough the vast mass of snow on to a 
glacier, a distance of full five thousand 
feet—buried before our eyes. 

The writers and senders of those 
Christmas letters and packages little 
dreamed of their final resting-place. As 
we looked on, fascinated with horror, 
many a missive of love, of remorse, of 
reproach, or anxiety, many a token of 
remembrance from home and friends, 
found an icy grave. They could know 
no resurrection till the melting snows 
of spring unshrouded what remained of 
them on the mountain -side. 

The disturbance of the air caused by 
that avalanche occasioned many more. 
By the advice of the guide we remained 
safe under cover in the gallery, shel- 
tered, to be sure, from immediate peril, 
although if an avalanche had fallen at 
both exit and entrance, we should have 
been buried alive, as in atomb. 

Such a terrible night I hope never to 
know again. The cold was intense, and 
we should doubtless have perished had 
it not been for the fire-wood and char- 
coal stove that my Milan hostess had 
insisted upon putting in the sledge. I 
had turned the act into ridicule at the 
time, but oh, how I blessed her as we 
all shivered and crowded around it that 
wild night, with the deafening roar of 
the avalanches just beyond us! 

Our good brandy did not come amiss 
either, and we partook quite heartily 
of our refreshments, of which we had 
a great supply, and gave our faithful 
horses a share. 

All through the early portion of that 
night one mass of snow after another 
was set in motion by the pressure of the 
air, and the thunder of their fall lasted 
for hours without interruption. 

The picture of the gallery which I 
have in my mind cannot be given by 
pen or brush. The oppressive darkness 
was broken only by the faint flicker- 
ing of our thick glass lantern and the 
reflection of the blaze within our char- 
coal stove. The interior of the gallery 
seemed upheld by a surprising variety of 
forms in ice—steeples, pyramids, castel- 
lated heights, and grotesque shapes, like 
ruins of temples left unfinished by giant 
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architects, which, where the faint lamp- 
rays fell, changed from mellow white- 
ness to points of fire. In spite of my 
fears, I found myself in deep admira- 
tion. I felt that I had indeed becomea 
spirit of the frozen world, and that I 
was in a pavilion of wild and unreal 
beauty, fashioned by unseen hands. 

Our guides, perhaps to give an ap- 
pearance of frequency to the terrible 
fate of the courier, told us from time to 
time stories of travelers overtaken by 
the ‘fourmente and buried without a 
chance to think a prayer; of people who, 
overcome in these Alpine passes by an 
irresistible stupor, .sink down in the 
snow and miserably perish; of the 
fierce snow-storms in the valleys, which 
bury houses, men, cows, sheep, and 
goats, and of the faithful servants of 
the monastery, whose heroism as rescu- 
ers too often brought them death. 

As the night wore toward its end the 
avalanches ceased, and when the first 
pale light of morning broke, the guides, 
after a survey outside the gallery, in- 
formed us that if we started at once we 
could probably reach the Hospice. 

It was not without many misgivings 
that we set forth; and we were many 
hours accomplishing our journey. Each 
step forward was possible only after dif- 
ficult labor on the part of the guides, 
who shoveled and scraped and dug 
without ceasing. The heavy fir-trees 
bent almost to the ground with the 
weight of their branches; the huge rocks 
had lost all semblance of form in the 
deep snow and were only rounded out- 
lines. The waterfalls which I remem- 
bered in summer as dashing spray, 
had turned to ice-cones and pillars. 

It was a lonely, hideous waste, ren- 
dered more shockiny by the conscious- 
ness that somewhere, down there far 
below, lay that which was yesterday like 
ourselves, but which was now but a part 
of the horror of this desolation. 

After eight hours of dangerous and 
difficult traveling we reached the large, 
solid edifice called the Hospice, chilled 
through and through and more dead 
than alive. The great bell rang as we 
arrived at the entrance, and a monk with 
four enormous dogs following closely 
behind him came out to greet and wel- 
come us. 

Heaven itself could never look more 
bright and glorious than that great house 
with its warmth and comfort and safety. 
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Before supper time that evening the 
snow began again to fall, and the monks 
assured us that we could congratulate 
ourselves on being housed, for the four- 
mente then raging was a terrific one. 

They had expected the courier there 
for supper the night before, and learned 
of his fate with deep sympathy. 

Think of supping in the refectory of 
a convent on the summit of the Alps on 
a wild winter’s night! At home and 
among the friends I had left, and the 
world over, the Christmas season is one 
of delightful mystery and surprises, but 
here amid the perils of a long and rig- 
orous winter, the monk of St. Bernard 
has no companion save his dog, and 
passes his Christmas Day, perhaps, 
searching for fellow-men lost on these 
snow-wastes, often laying down his own 
life as the penalty for his bravery. 

The fare at supper was excellent, the 
severity of the climate making the best 
of food anecessity. The wine, they told 
me, came from one of their Italian es- 
tates, and we had a delicious omelet, 
enriched with morsels of kidney and 
bacon, and some little round muffins of 
Indian meal, tasting almost like cocoa- 
nut and fried delicately in oil. 

The bitter frost outside seemed to pen- 
etrate even through the double windows 
into our rooms, and all night and the 
next day, and the next and the next, the 
storm raged with unabated violence. 

Christmas we spent in great quietness 
and comfort, tho’ with an intense long- 
ing for home and dear ones; yet the 
monks informed us next morning that 
it would be ten days before the roads 
would be passable, and we would be 
compelled to be their visitors till then. 

The days were not so long or so tire- 
some as one might imagine. Some trav- 
eler who had set out and never returned, 
had left at the monastery a banjo, and 
during those long evenings when the 
outside world lay white and silent I 
would play for them some of the old 
memories of Virginia and the South. 

We were not unhappy with them, but 
I was restless for the dear sick one across 
the sea, and impatient for the time which 
should take me forward. 

Sixteen days after my departure from 
Milan, Rosina (who accompanied me 
permanently) and myself arrived in Liv- 
erpool, Lorenzo having returned to his 
mistress, and after a wait of an entire 
week I engaged passage for home. 
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==——QEFORE the western 
sun sinks below the 
Housatonic ridges 
it pauses to throw 
a last ruddy glance 
down the valley 
of the Wepawaug ; 
and then, and for 
a short time only, 
the few surviving 
panes in the front 
windows of the old 
house glow and gleam with reflected fire. 
Otherwise, an air of complete desola- 
tion, an utter absence of warmth, color 
and life, pervades the place. Indeed, 
the bare meadow itself, which reaches 
away for more than a mile before the 
house, and through which the We- 
pawaug, like a black serpent, slowly 
crawls and twists, knows far more of 
cheer and animation than the deserted 
homestead. 

Had the venerable cottage a mem- 
ory, however, it might well recall 
days when cheery voices and pattering 
children’s feet woke the walls, the 
slumbers of which are now only broken 
by the scampering mice. From early 
March, when the hawks and crows ar- 
rive, all through the mellowing Spring 
days when the hyla shrills in the shal- 
low pools, and the red-winged black- 
bird from the reeds calls “ conk-a- 
deed-le ;” through all the Summer days 
of glimmering blossoms and wild ber- 
ries; through the Autumn time of yel- 
lowing grasses and boisterous winds, up 
to and through the ice and snows of 
Winter, when the muskrats sleep on in 
their hollow homes and only the minks 
skurry along the frozen river,—the 
meadow is never forsaken. The fisher- 
man who wanders through it, following 
the creek in the time when the trout 
begin to leap for millers, often lingers 
to gaze inquiringly at the weather- 
beaten dwelling that bears such a hu- 
man expression of loneliness. Cold, dim 
and gray, it. grimly looks down from the 
hill with a certain dignity that seems to 
repel the curiosity it inevitably awak- 
ens. For many years it has rested un- 
disturbed by mortal man, though neigh- 
borhood tradition has it that certain 
“‘ha’nts” have long made it their abid- 
ing-place. These tales have served to 


protect the ancient landmark from the 
prying visits of mischievous boys, and 
after nightfall even the elder folk pass- 
ing by hasten their homeward foot- 
steps. Around the dooryard no trees 
or shrubs grow, only dank, coarse 
weeds, and the road in front has no 
shade for a furlong or more. One tall, 
prim poplar in the meadow stands by 
the stream, serving rather by its soli- 
tude to increase the bareness of the 
landscape. And so wayfarers have 
come to call the spot “The House on 
the Lone-tree Meadow.” 

There was a high wind on the hill one 
afternoon late in a snowless December, 
a wind that drove the dead leaves mad. 
Like so many ghosts, the poor, daft 
things, tumbling, sliding, fluttering, 
whirling, struggled aimlessly along 
over the meadow or under the fences. 
Some, more adventurous than the rest, 
plunged down the chimney of the old 
house. A red squirrel which had been 
industriously foraging in front of the 
door among the dried twigs and weedy 
debris for morsels that might haply 
have been overlooked in previous 
gleanings, suddenly abandoned his 
work and sat upright to peer down the 
road. A man and a dog had turned the 
bend. MHastily the squirrel, gathering 
what he could snatch of his recent ac- 
quisitions, dashed into a chink in the 
stone wall hard by. Thence, securely 
hidden, he ventured to thrust out his 
head to inspect the comers. 

Even in the twilight, the obscurity of 
which prevented a very satisfactory 
view, the squirrel observed their lag- 
ging footsteps and thé travel-stains of a 
long journey. In front of the old house 
they stopped, the man going up to ‘the 
door and rattling the knocker. Knock! 
knock! knock! How that rusty sound 
must have startled the mice and rats. 
Again and again that impatient knock- 
ing, more heavy now and quicker. 
A piece of crumbling wood fell from 
the cornice. Nothing else moved. 
Then he walked out into the dusk and 
gazed anxiously up at the windows. 

“‘ Steve,” said he to the dog at his feet, 
“’pears ter me ther aint enny er ther 
folks hum ter meet you en’ me.” 

His companion, by way of answer, 
rubbed against his knee. 
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“T reckin we'll have ter smash inter 
ther back door some way or ’nother,” he 
continued gloomily, after another disap- 
pointing survey ; “ ’twouldn’t ever do ter 
go down ter the village ternight, all them 
folks hangin’ aroun.’ No, no! We'll 
hev ter bunk en sup here in ther old 
spot. We’ve come a good ways ter find 
it, en now we're goin’ inside anyhow!” 

Then the red squirrel saw no more. 
Later, had he lingered, he might have 
seen the flare of red light that shone out 
from the windows clear across the road. 
From his point of vantage on the wall 
he might even have caught a glimpse 
otf the scene within. 

Roaring flames were singing up the 
wide stone chimney among the dry 
swifts’ nests. In their glow the big dog, 
tawny and shaggy, lay blinking, his 
heavy head resting on his outstretched 
feet. On avery infirm wooden bench, 
the sole furniture of the room, sat his 
master, looking steadily into the blaze. 
From time to time he leaned over to 


fling afresh knot from the cobwebbed .- 


pile in the corner on the fire, but that 
was all. He sat motionless and silent, 
apparently thinking. His face was rest- 
ing on his hands, and his broad hat, 
unseen, had fallen to the floor between 
his feet. Once or twice, when he reached 
for the wood, his eyes fell on the weary 
brute beside him, and a kindly gleam 
crossed the strong, rough face. Yes, 
rough enough, but not a hard face nor a 
cruel one. In its bronzed and rugged 
lines one might indeed read toil, priva- 
tion, suffering, and loneliness; but of 
selfishness or meanness, not a trace. 
Passionate, too, he surely was, yet the 
broad, straight brows and massive chin 
told of an unyielding, a controlling will. 
So, too, the starry light that twinkled in 
his big, gray eyes spoke tenderness and 
sympathy almost womanly in its depth. 
His coarse clothes, their careless dis- 
array, his long curly hair, the scarlet 
scarf flung back over his shoulder, his 
high boots with heels scarred by the 
spur-marks, plainly showed he was not 
of the Woodbridge folk. These pecul- 
iarities of dress lent him, perhaps, an air 
of wildness which, however, one must 
have forgotten at once in admiration of 
that strange face, wherein great gentle- 
ness and great strength were so strik- 
ingly blended. Such a face we see per- 
haps once or twice in a lifetime, and 
having seen it, always remember. 
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After a time, restlessness took pos- 
session of the tawny dog. He had not 
slept while he lay—only winked those 
yellow eyes unceasingly, keeping them 
always on the man. Now he rose, 
stretching and yawning, to make a long, 
silent, searching round of the room, as if 
to see what manner of shelter they had 
chosen. Coming back to the fireside he 
gave a sniff of recognition as he passed 
the two shining six-shooters lying on 
the farther end of the bench. Then he 
stood irresolute. Something was troub- 
ling the man, and that troubled the dog. 
For several hours his master had sat 
with his head bent down, saying nothing, 
seeing nothing, feeling nothing. With 
a half-stifled whine he crossed over and 
sat down, thrusting his long nose up to 
the unmoving face. 

“Steve ”’—the man’s arm fell affection- 
ately on the tawny neck—“ this air my 
ole hum. It don’t set up ter be much of 
er hum ternight, that’s er fac’; but I 
were raised here, en’ Tom—that’s my 
brother—he were raised here. On’y two 
of us young ‘uns, en’ we us’ ter hev 
some ha’r-raisin’ fun roun’ this ranch, 
fur all she’s ez bleak ez er sage-brush 
slope jes’ now. I dunno where they all 
shifted range ter these days, I’m sure. 
Perhaps ther old folks hez struck off on 
ther long trail. It’s comin’ fifteen snows 
sence I pulled stakes so sudden thet Sun- 
day night. Ther sheriff were sneakin’ in 
the front door yander when I slid out 
thet very same winder thar, en’ across the 
south pasture like er scared jack-rabbit. 
I could er stood all ther chatter en babble 
er other folks without er single shiver. 
It was plenty ’nough fur me ter know I 
never touched ther mis’able money. 
But my own father en’ mother ter hev 
ter b’lieve they’d raised er thief, er com- 
mon thief, here in the ole place where 
honest men hed lived en died sence the 
town were settled! Fer all I know they 
died still er thinkin’ so. Even Mary, 
leetle Mary, must hev took me fer guilty. 
Oh, Steve, ef yer only could know all 
the store I set by thet one brown-eyed 
gal yer might feel somethin’ er what 
I’ve suffered all these times, en what 
’twas to lose her. I loved her, Steve! 
D’ye hear me? I loved her so 





His grip tightened convulsively on 
the neck of the terrified dog, but the 
man couldn’t hear him gasp. Far from 
the present he was living over again the 
past, and his life’s wrong. There came 
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a half sob that almost choked him before 
he spoke again in a kind of whisper, 
“ She were an angel, Steve. Sech er 
woman ez you down in that Mexican 
border-land hev never seen. Simple- 
like, pure ez er summer flower, Mary 
wuz ez true ter me ez steel, en how 
trustful! When other folks love I 
dunno how they feel, but when I loved 
her I lived fur nothin’ else. I’d er dared 
ennythin’ in Heaven fur her—yes, or 
hell itself, let alone this airth. Some 
mighty rough knocks I’d hed, too, even 
in them days, en I’d learned folks wuz er 
diff’rent herd from what they med show 
ter be. En I’d lost my faith in human 
cattle, like we all do when we’ve been 
roped in once or twice in our young 
days; but her, on her I’d er staked my 
soul. I’d known her from er baby. I 
always trusted her ez I trust her now; 
she’s true ter ther ole John, but she 
thinks he’s dead, en this other, this 
thievin’ John, hez took his place. It 
wuz more’n human woman could do, 
Steve, ter hev enny doubt er my bein’ 
the one when it wuzall so clear. I seen 
et en ther papers, Steve, second day I 
wuzout. They hed me up in big, black 
letters thet burned inter my heart like 
they’d been er brandin’-iron. John Bed- 
ford a thief / I never read over ther 
rest. I felt too sick er et all. Jes’ kep’ 
er goin’, not carin’ where ther trail led, 
nor where under ther blue sky I fetched 
up. Ther years thet hez come en gone 
sence thet night hez been mighty sor- 
rerful ter me, Steve. Fur er spell thar 
wuz er powerful tuggin’ at my heart, 
pullin’ of me back ter her, but then, one 
day (you rec’lect ther time I keeled off 
ther bronco, Steve) I heerd ther story 
she wuz married! The soreness is still 
thar, but I hev learned ter carry ther 
load now. Ef et hed been another livin’ 
bein’ ’cept Tom, my leetle brother Tom, 
thet hed robbed ther bank en flung the 
taint on me, I’d er trailed ‘em ter ther 
grave, en’ no gulches would er ben too 
wide fur me ter jump, en no rivers too 
fierce fer me ter swim, en no peak could 
bee too steep fer me ter climb till I 
spilled his blood. Yes-s-s, Steve,” al- 
most growling the word, “I’d hev took 
er life fur thet wrong!” 

The tawny dog sprang angrily to see 
what intruder made that long knife slip 
from the belt. 


“Lie still, boy! Et’s nothin’ but my 


thinkin’ er them times ;” then, in a ca- 
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ressing tone, ‘ You’d stan’ by me, Steve, 
ef yer could, ez yer allers hev, but ther’s 
ugly things a-follerin’ me ternight thet 
yer can’t see ner hear. Ef these poor- 
trash folks hereabouts on’y knowed I 
wuz hum they’d er bin swarmin’ up here 
like vultures after er dead mule. Oh, 
they’re small, mean beeves en’ few in a 
drove, these valley people. Jes’ sech 
white-livered cowards ez ther coyotes, 
Steve—sech ez you’ve often druv off 
from round our ranch et night. Too low- 
lived even ter stan’ by one another, en’ 
when one falls ther hull snarlin’ pack fly 
at him en’ tear him flesh from bone. 
So, when this trouble cum on ther ole 
folks I know jes’ how ther cussed, 
church-goin’, shriveled, dried-up souls er 
ther neighbors turned away from ’em in 
ther grief. Allthese poor groun’-moles 
live fur is dollars, en’ ef they knowed 
what er heap on ’em I’d piled tergether 
these years down en ther cactus land, 
they’d fall down en’ lick ther swamp 
mud off them boots er mine. God Al- 
mighty in His wisdom hez set ’em ina 
land where they must sweat en’ grind 
ter gather in ther gold they live fur, en’ 
git leetle enuff er thet. None er this 
country fur John. I know ther brand 
too well, en’ ternight I on’y cum back ter 
ther ole roost ter look aroun’ en’ see 
ther ole folks en’—en’— Ef they wuz 
alive I'd aliked em ter know I wuzn’t 
ther cuss they thought, en’ then when 
I’d heard how Mary wuz—ef she wuz 
happy en’ all—I’d aturned fur the South 
lands again. En’ Mary—No, Steve, I 
won’t wake up ther ole times fer her. 
But ef I could see her once en’ tell her 
how et all wuz I'd feel easier. Tom— 
ugh! what makes me shake so? Must 
be er crack er air blowin’ in on me. 
Tom—he’s likely er well-ter-do farmer 
now, en’ I couldn’t break up his hum, 
now could I, Steve? They’re all gone, 
en’ what’s left fur me? Wherever they 
air, Steve, I wish you en’ me wuz with 
ther ole folks ternight.” 

He got up and strode to the window, 
where he stood gazing absently into the 
blackness that lay over the Lone-tree 
Meadow. Presently he began again 
more softly, almost whispering. He 
was not talking to Steve now. 

“Oh, Mary! you wuz right, you wuz 
always right; but et seems hard fur me, 
I loved yer so tender. Ef yer could 
on’y er waited ter be sure I wuz so bad 
‘fore yer put me outer yerheart. Some- 
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how I feel kinder near ter yer ternight, 
Mary, even ef yer can’t speak ter me. 
No, girl; I won’t ask too much—I won’t 
ask too much. Do yer want me where 
yer air? Ef yerdol’llcome! Yes, I'll 
come, rever fear. I know ther way.” 

He turned back into the room. A 
calm seemed to have come over him all 
at once. The troubled look that had 
seamed his broad forehead was there 
no longer. 

“Why, Steve,” with a cheering pat on 
the tawny head, “I declare I’d most 
forgot yer, boy. I'll fix yer er little 
mess, so’s yer'll feel pearter. Ye’ll 
hev ter go it alone, I’m feared, fer I 
ain’t in a mood ter eat ternight.—Queer! 
how he loves ter hang out along er meall 
these days er trampin’, en’ norest. How 
ther ole chap does sail en ter thet hard- 
bake, lettin’ on he wuz most starved.” 

He had taken off his great, heavy 
coat, spreading it out on the floor before 
the fire. All the pockets he emptied, 
one after another—cartridges, some 
loose silver, a leather-cased flask, a hand- 
ful of brown ore, and a small packet 
wrapped up ina bit of sheepskin. He 
laid them all on the bench. There was 
an unusual fire in his clear gray eyes 
when he spoke again, very gently: “Air 
ye done? Well, Steve, you en me air 
goin’ a journey. We’ve bin many a 
rough day’s march afore now, en’ we’re 
too old hands ter be scared bein’ ther 
road’sstrange. Yerneedn’t be afeared ; 
et’'ll be all restin’ on this trail, leastways 
fur you ennyhow. Curl upthar on ther 
coat I’ve fixed fur yer whar et’s warm, 
while I git ready ter start!” 

Bending over the flask cup he care- 
fully sifted into it from the sheepskin 
packet a pale-green dust. Six or eight 
stirs with a knife-blade completed the 
mixture. A half-smile played on his 
lips as, with childlike curiosity, he 
watched the luminous bubbles rise to 
the top as the powder dissolved. 

“Ole, wrinkled greaser woman, ye 
brew queer drinks, I’m thinkin’. ‘La 
Via del Descanso ’—pathway ter peace, 
yer called ther stuff in ther Spanish 
tongue. Pathway ter peace! Et must 
er bin er wise man thet made sure where 
thet pathway leads. Many’s ther big 
fellow I’ve seen start off on thet trail, 
but never er word cum back ter tell of 
ther way. Fur you en’ me, Steve, fur 
all of us human critters, et’s en untrack- 
ed land—thet’s sure!” 
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He was kneeling by the tawny dog 
that looked up so trustfully into his 
eyes, with one clumsy paw put up on his 
knee. ‘Good-bye, Steve. God bless 
ye. You en’ me is alone. Ef I wuz 
gone yer couldn’t live here ’mong 
strangers. They wouldn’t love yer ez 
I do, ole pard, en’ yer’d be unhappy. 
Drink en’ sleep, Steve; drink en’ sleep!” 

The dog lay back in blinking content. 
He could not see the tears standing in 
the man’s eyes, nor his strange, sorrow- 
ful smile. ‘“ Now, I'll foller, Steve, en’ 
when I catch up with yer et’ll be in er 
territory where troubles don’t hunt us 
down like wolves. Ten o’clock!” he ex- 
claimed, glancing at the watch he was 
laying on the bench ; “en’ this is Christ- 
mas Eve. Long afore Christmas comes, 
Steve, en’ we’ll be—whar’ll we be? In 
ther peace-land, ef ther ole witch-woman 
didn’t lie, at the end er ‘ La Via del Des- 
canso.’ P’raps Mary is there now. En 
now, ole dog, ole home, ole sweetheart, 
good-bye! Mary ” He paused on 


the name, and the cup sank in his hand 

to the floor beside him, while he dreamed 

of the pathway he was about to follow. 
* * * * * 


“Mary, you ain’t a-goin’ out this hour 
o’ night?” Old Mr. Baldwin laid down 
his paper to wipe his spectacles with 
shaky fingers. The plaintive ring in 
the voice of the invalid caused the 
girl to turn for a moment back into 
the room. The yellowish flare of the 
lamp fell full upon a very winsome face. 
Whatever there might be of attractive- 
ness in her features—and there was 
much, indeed—did not lie in youth- 
fulness, for more than one wrinkle had 
found a dwelling-place where one, after 
a second glance, would hardly call them 
defects, but rather allies that lent to the 
features additional strength of charac- 
ter. An indefinable charm hovered 
over her warm, ruddy brown hair, her 
brown eyes, that held so much of pa- 
thos, and the little drooping, sensitive 
curves of her mouth. In all a very 
womanly woman, to whom thirty years 
had brought more than her fair shar 
of sorrow, yet whose native pueveni 
of heart they had been unable to sub- 
due. She was the only thing of cheer 
in an otherwise not very cheerful home. 
One rather felt than saw that she had 
endured heavy trials. When she spoke 
now her voice was very gentle, yet 
there was a firmness in its clear tones 
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unusual in a woman. “Father, I am 
restless to-night. I shall be back in a 
little while ; you needn’t be troubled.” 
Once outside she stood on the porch 
for a time, looking up at the placid 
stars. “ Nine—ten,”’ she said absently, 
listening to the distant striking of the 
village clock. “Ten o’clock, and some- 
where in all this wide darkness perhaps 
John, too, sees these same old stars. If 
I only knew where he is! I have al- 
ways felt sure that he would come back 
tome. I did not need Tom’s death-bed 
confession. I knew from the first that 
he was innocent. He wouldn’t have 
robbed a ground-sparrow’s nest, let 
alone the savings of children and help- 
less women. Dear stars! Have you nc 
word to tell me of where he is? Some- 
how, in my foolish heart, I feel that he 
is near. It seems that I can hear him, 
almost. How childish I grow. Poor, 
dear soul! His faith in me was strong 
and true, but he fancied that with one 
wild accusation they could kill the love 
and trust of years.” She was crying 
softly now. A gust of wind had blown 
aside the shawl so that it fluttered, slip- 
ping loosely to her shoulders, baring 
her head to the air. As she drew the 
wrap back, folding it more closely about 
her, she stepped out into the road. 
“To-night is Christmas Eve! We 
were always together that night in 
those days. God knows I think of him 
always, but somehow the thought that 
he is near is very strong to-night.” 
Dashing away the tears she gazed 
down the narrow road, then up toward 
the darkly-peaked crest of the hill. “It 
would be like a glimpse of him to look 
at the old house to-night,” she said. 
Nothing was stirring, nothing but her 
lonely self. Every inch of that crooked 
turnpike road was as familiar to her as 
her own room. For twenty years and 
more, child and woman, she had walked 
along its stony curves to and from the 
village. In the dim light she recognized 
every familiar object; simple homely 
things, but full of sweet remembrances. 
Lhe big, flat rock where they had rested 
toming home from school; the jog in 
the stone wall where they played house ; 
and the orchard with its ghostly, white- 
washed tree-trunks, where she had 
worn more than one crown of pink 
blossoms in the May days. Over the 
ridge now, and the long, bare Lone- 
tree Meadow lies below. Like a stiff 
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sentinel stands that lonely poplar tree, 
a mere black column in the darkness. 
What’s that? A light! She stopped 
in alarm. What could a light be doing 
in the old house? 

Very cautiously she stole in through 
the gateway, among the weeds, where 
the walk once was, and shivering as 
she felt the frost through her thin slip- 
pers. Within was a man half lying, 
half sitting, on a wooden bench, his 
head resting on his arms, his long hair 
falling over his face ; an immense yel- 
low dog lay stretched by the fire, his 
legs extended, and his head thrown 
stiffly back. Who were these waifs who 
had come here to-night to die? And 
why had they chosen this forsaken 
building for their tomb? She shud- 
dered, and then, her courage returning, 
looked again. What made her give 
that sudden scream? Was it some- 
thing in the dead that gave her such a 
start? It was long before she could 


raise herself, or knew where she was ly- 
ing. Then it all came back and she 
struggled to her feet, staggered to the 
shattered door, lingered just an instant 
on the steps to catch her breath, and 
then—entered. 
* * 


* * * 


Never had John Bedford trodden 
road so fair as now. Rare blossoms 
drooping in clusters overhead filled the 
air with intoxicating fragrance, birds 
whose feathers took on hues his eyes 
had never before beheld delighted his 
ear with ceaseless harmonies of song. 
And this murmuring of voices, these 
confused lights! He was nearing the 
end of “La Via del Descanso,” the 
peace-land was at hand. Who was call- 
ing him? Surely, he knew that voice. 
His mother’s? No, it was Mary! the 
same sweet-voiced Mary! Yes, it was 
Mary, and it was Mary whom he could 
only see with misty eyes; the ebbing 
fire that glimmered more distinctly 
now, the form of Steve lying in that 
wakeless sleep, the deathly potion re- 
maining where it had sunk in his hand 
beside him,—all these were growing 
clear; but over and above all these, the 
brightening vision of a woman whose 
soft arms lay around his neck, whose 
warm breath stirred his long hair, 
whose gentle voice whispered over and 
over again, as she drew him close to her 
heart, with loving sobs: “Oh, John! 
you’ve come—you'’ve come !” 
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BY WALTER 
OME 1,700 miles 
from New York is 
the Isle of Marti- 
nique, the most 
beautiful of all the 
Lesser Antilles, re- 
splendent in floral 
display, and histor- 
ic in having given 
to the world the 
romantic Empress of the French. 

The average tourist who makes the 
tropical voyage down the islands, as it 
has been termed, is content with re- 
maining on board the steamer for the 
round trip, only going ashore during the 
intervals at the various landings. Hasty 
glimpses so obtained fail to give the 
observer an intelligent idea of country 
or people. Much of the best scenery is 
far inland and only accessible by road- 
way and trail. This is especially true 
of Dominica and Martinique, and of- 
these the latter is by far the most in- 
viting in point of beauty and grandeur. 

I know of nothing more inspiring to 
the weary sea-tossed traveler than the 
first appearance of thisisland. ‘The dim 
outlines of the coast, which first appear 
as misty masses, on nearer approach 
are transformed into innumerable scin- 
tillating gems of color, as if a rainbow 
had scattered its prismatic hues and 
formed a gorgeous mantle of emblazonry 
enveloping all the land in glittering 
sheen. Up to the top of the Mornes, 
where the palms rear their heads seem- 
ingly hundreds of feet, extends this 
wonderful play of light, leaping now 
and then in lightning-like flashes from 
peak to peak, kindling all the landscape 
in a tinge of indescribable magnificence. 

It was just after sunrise when our 
steamer, Zhe City of San Antonio, char- 
tered for the Quebec line, cast anchor 
in the roadstead of St. Pierre, the 
commercial metropolis of Martinique. 
From the sea it presents quite a pictur- 
esque appearance, and, like most West 
Indian cities, is built near the water, 
extending back to the mountains, the 
streets climbing up the steep by succes- 
sions of stone steps. 

At this early hour we found the city 
all astir, for the arrival of a steamer is 
an occurrence of much note. The usual 
array of bum-boats were soon at the 
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gangway, their occupants clamoring and 
gesticulating in fators and broken Eng- 
lish for patronage. I intrusted myself 
to the skipper whose craft bore a national 
name, a fact which he did not fail to 
impress upon me. “Me row all de 
American gentlemens; dey all like de 
Uncle Sam.” Sojourners will find here 
in Martinique something that they will 
hail with much satisfaction—namely, a 
fairly good hotel. I was quartered at 
the Hotel des Bains, which is quite near 
the principal street, the Rue Victor 
Hugo. Its rooms are large and airy, all 
opening into a balcony overlooking an 
open courtyard, where one can sit and 
observe many bits of character studies 
in French creole life. The cuészne is 
good, consisting of early coffee and 
toast at 6 a.m., breakfast at 11 and din- 
ner at 6, with no extra charge for wine 
served during meals, and the rate is only 
ten francs per day. In the evening the 
café tables are all crowded, for here the 
merchants, gezd’armes, clerks and offi- 
cials all meet to dispel the ennui of this 
quiet city and to quench their thirst in 
the ice punch, made from the celebrated 
Martinique rum. In the way of amuse- 
ments St. Pierre has little to offer. It 
is only at Carnival time, once a year, 
that the hum of gaiety is heard. Then 
the theater has some attraction, usually 
an opera troupe from Paris, and mas- 
querade balls are given, attended by the 
élite and officials of the island. This 
yearly ensemble of the social world is 
hailed with much joy by the belles and 
beaux, for then the coquettish maidens 
can flitter amongst their eager gallants 
and “doudoux,” casting such glances 
as, an old resident told us, “would thrill 
the heart of the cruelist Benedict alive.” 

The streets, distinguished for their 
narrowness, are all paved with blocks of 
square stone and cross one another at 
right angles—those from the harbor 
climbing up to the foot of Morne d’Or- 
ange in a series of almost abrupt steps. 

The Rue Victor Hugo—the Broadway 
of St. Pierre—extends in a curved and 
undulating line throughout the length 
of the city. Here are to be found the 
leading stores, Bon Marchés, shops, etc., 
with pretty mademoiselles to show you 
all the imported Parisian novelties down 
to the local doll—Martinique Poupée. 
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There are two varieties of these, the 
“ Poupée Capresse,” which is dressed to 
imitate the fashion of the Capresse race, 
and the “ Poupée Négresse,” that of the 
blacks. These, though rather costly, are 
perfect souvenirs in portraiture of Mar- 
tinique costumes. 

In architecture St. Pierre bears much 
resemblance to the French quarter in 
New Orleans. Yellow is the prevailing 
color of the houses, with green Venetian 
blinds ; no glass windows are to be seen 
anywhere. They are seldom more than 
two stories in height, with red tile roofs. 
There are few fine residences in the 
city, but on the Mourne Rouge road there 
are some beautiful villas almost hid 
from the roadway by palms and the 
luxuriant growth of tropical foliage. 

At the mountain village of Mourne 
Rouge, some five miles distant, on 
account of its greater elevation and 
corresponding coolness, many of the 
merchants and planters have summer 
houses. The only special point of inter- 
est, aside from the splendid views of sea 
enroute to this holy village, is the 
Roman church, in whose portals it is 
alleged great miracles have been 
wrought. On certain days pilgrimages 
are made by great throngs, who start 
early in the morning from St. Pierre and 
vicinity, and in processional file wind 
their way up the steep road, chanting 
hymns as they march. After the re- 
ligious ceremony the majority of the 
over-pious ones complete their devotion 
by going down to the valley at the left 
and dipping their hands in the water of 
Lourve, a sort of font or spiritual oracle, 
as it were, near which is one of the many 
shrines of the Virgin encased in densely 
netted foliage, the whole shaded by a 
cluster of tree ferns that rise twenty-five 
feet or more. 

Every hour of the traveler’s stay is 
tinged with surprise and wonderment as 
be mingles in and gives eye to the kalei- 
doscope of ethnological pictures. Stroll- 
ing up the great highway, the Rue Vic- 
tor Hugo, toward the market-place, one 
may meet the most diversified race 
types, even a bit of Orientalism in the 
shape of a group of Hindoo coolies, lazily 
basking themselves in the hot sun. 
They form a great factor in the labor 
element of the island, and are imported 
in vast numbers from India by the Gov- 
ernment to work on the various sugar 
estates. They are under a contract for 
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a period of four or five years, upon the 
expiration of which free transportation 
is offered them to return to their own 
country with their savings, or the choice 
to remain on the island, content with a 
small pension or bounty that is usually 
awarded them. Many remain rather 
than take up again the hardships and 
struggles in their own native land. 

You follow the curved street, which 
becomes narrower after crossing the 
Roxelane bridge, and it soon brings you 
to the market. What an animated scene 
itis! Onentering, the shrill, chattering 
hum that flows from the innumerable 
fantastic tongues is nigh unto deafening. 
Squatting in all manner of attitudes are 
some two hundred market women, who 
refer to the respective eatables for sale 
in a patois that is apt tomake astranger 
think himself landed in some foreign 
Stock Exchange rather than in a West 
Indian market. There is an abundance 
of the almost endless variety of tropical 
fruit—mangoes, avocados or alligator 
pears, bananas (little ones two inches in 
length ; what we term bananas are called 
plaintains in the West Indies), sappodil- 
los, also the fruits grown in northern 
latitudes, and the choux-caraibes, long 
roots. These are made into a sort of 
mush, and form one of the staple articles 
of food for the poorer classes. Another 
food for the poor is the dried codfish. 

Here at the market you will see one 
of the most characteristic of the many 
West Indian types, namely, the “ Por- 
teuses,” or carrier girls. These women, 
though the greater majority of them are 
young girls, are the burden-bearers of 
the island, and as a special type of phy- 
sical race development they cannot be 
surpassed inany country. This perfec- 
tion of bodily physique is truly wonder- 
ful, and could one of these Porteuses 
discard her tray andturban for a modern 
bonnet, encase her hardened, sun-blist- 
ered feet in tight-fitting shoes, exchange 
her abbreviated gown of many colors 
for a fashionable dress, and then be 
transplanted to some American prome- 
nade, even our “ tailor-made girl” would 
pale before the “natural” creation of 
form symmetry—nature’s own handi- 
work, a glowing recompense which labor 
and outdoor life awards to these dark 
children of tropic lands. Their physical 
endurance in sustaining heavy loads 
‘neath the rays of a scorehing sun is 
truly astonishing. An occasion presented 
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itself for witnessing the marvelous en- 
durance of these people while on a drive 
to a mountain village, the road to which 
was a series of horse-shoe curves or 
bends, winding in some places at an 
angle of eighty or ninety degrees. 

Our carriage was drawn by a span of 
mules whose qualities of perseverance 
seemed dominant in their natures, yet 
quite a number of Porteuses passed us, 
and notwithstanding the frequent ex- 
clamations of the driver to “ Allez, 
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allez,”” our speed never increased suffi- 
ciently to overtake them. Up the steep 
winding road we saw their supple figures 
swaying to and fro with steady stride, 
balancing on their heads the heavily 
laden tray, one hand resting on their 
hips, the other holding a mango or a 
piece of juicy cane, of which they par- 
took with seemingly great relish. 

Here, as in the Orient, the women are 
the burden-bearers and men the idlers 
(this among the poorer class only). I 
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IN THE LAND 


remember seeing a family moving on 
the road in the interior, the wife with a 
heavy bedstead on her head, the three 
girls with large bundles of household 
articles, while following leisurely in the 
rear was, to all appearance, the husband, 
whose sole exertion was at intervals to 
remove a long, root-like cigar from his 
mouth and fill it with copious drinks of 
rum from a bottle that stood out in con- 
spicuous relief from his shabby garments, 
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ently discarded here, for besides the 
Blanchiseuses who work here it is a 
sort of general bathing ground. 

It is but a short stroll along the banks 
of the Roxelane, passing through the 
Savannah, until you reach the “ Jardin 
des Plantes ’—once a most famous gar- 
den, ranking with the Kew of London 
and the Calcutta Gardens. Through 


political changes the Government seized 
the appropriation of anoney for the 





A PLANTER’S HOME, 


Among the environs of St. Pierre 
two objects make a lasting impression 
on the beholder: the Blanchiseuses at 
work in the Riviere Roxelane (the River 
of Washerwomen, as it is called), and the 
Botanical Garden, “ Jardin des Plantes.” 
The former is a most interesting sight. 
Up the bed of the rocky stream some 
hundred or more, if the day be fair, of 
these washerwomen are at work, stand- 
ing nearly waist deep, beating and rins- 
ing the linen, while the rocks are all 
covered with the white cleansed clothes. 
Stringent forms of modesty are appar- 


proper maintenance of the garden, and 
it has gradually sunk into achaotic state; 
yet this natural decay gives it a weird 
and most odd appearance. Here are 
tropic trees and plants in all their many 
species. A fine growth of bamboo 
stands near the entrance, and there is 
an avenue of palm some two hundred feet 
in height, while at the end of the prome- 
nade is the Cascade Allée des Duels, fall- 
ing some seventy feet in silvery leaps 
from out a background of rich colored 
foliage. In all of the walks one sees 
numerous centipedes and scorpions, but 
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the most dreaded of all is the venomous 
serpent, the fer de lance (craspedoceph, 
alus lanccalatus). Science has failed to 
discover an antidote for its bite, which 
is accompanied by decomposition, fol- 
lowed by certain death. Strange that 
this reptile 
should be a cow- 
ard to light, for 
it rarely shows 
itself by day. 
During many 
strolls through 
this garden only 
once did I catch 
a glimpse of one 
darting across 
the pathway. 
My bare-footed 
carrier rushed 
after the snake, 
only to find him 
disappearing in 
a hole under- 
neath the de- 
caying under- 
brush. It is a 
tradition among 
the islanders 
that to see a fer 
de lance and not 
to kill it is an 
omen of bad 
luck. 

Among the 
curious early 
morning street 
scenes one may 
often see a 
mother bathing 
a little naked in- 
fant in the swift 
rushing water 
of the gutters. 
Everywhere, in 
all  thorough- 
fares, you find 
this constant 
flow of water, 
while at the va- 
rious street cor- 
ners or the 
public fountain 
congregate the women with their 
earthen jars and pitchers to fill these 
with the cold mountain water. Here 
can be seen poses of grace whose ease 
and natural simplicity would please the 
heart of the most ardent Delsartean; and 
what suggestions for artistic study in the 
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arrangement of their long flowing gowns 
called “ Douillettes,” usually adorned to 
a superfluous elaboration! The physi- 
cal beauty of some of these types is re- 
markably refreshing. Combining an 
admixture of races the Martinique wom- 
en have inher- 
ited a peculiar 
charm of their 
own. There are 
four or five gra- 
dations of color, 
ranging from 
the darkened 
“La Belle Afri- 
caine” to the 
satiny hue of 
the Mulatress 
and the “La 
Fille de Cou- 
leur”’—placing 
them in corre- 
sponding stratus 
of well-defined 
social positions. 
Their move- 
ments of easy 
grace, hair thick 
and slightly 
curled, complex- 
ion brown but 
mellowed into 
rich tints by the 
tropic sun, eyes 
large, dark and 
poetic, lips red 
with the tinge. 
of the sensuous, 
a form startling 
in its symmetry, 
bearing aloft a 
well-poised head 
set off by pictur- 
esque folds of 
the turban, these 
all produce an 
effect fascinat- 
ing as it is un- 
common, and 
one rarely to be 
seen save in this 
land of the 
Southern Cross. 
The gorgeousness of costume is fast 
disappearing. Many are discarding the 
gaudy colors which has been the light 
of the island in bygone days for the more 
positive ones of the present time. 
There are three large cathedrals in 
different parts of the city, each having 
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chimes that are continually pealing. 
The interior of these surpass some 
seen in Northern climes. One of the 
grandest sights of St. Pierre is on one 
of the feast days to stand near the 
entrance steps of the white-towered 


ON THE CATHEDRAL STEPS, ST. P 


cathedral at the lower end of the Rue 
Victor Hugo, and observe the many 
worshipers enter in all their gorgeous 
attire. Here one can see the blending 
of creole adornment at its height. The 
first bit of quaintness or oddity that is 
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most striking to the eye is the turban or 
headdress of the women, which is made 
from the Madras silk handkerchief and is 
of infinite shades and colors. The turban 
and necklace are the two great essen- 
tials of embellishment that a Martinique 


. 


IERRE, FIRST COMMUNION DAY. 

belle takes great pride in. The neck- 
lace, which is usually formed of golden 
balls twined around the neck in three or 
four layers, is always worn on festive 
occasions and promenade days on the 
Savannah. 


To be concluded in OUTING for February. 








‘*ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST PECULIAR BRIDGES,” 


(p. 3726.) 
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IN THE LAND OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


eLL the way from 


Kobe the road 
had been level, 
with now and 
then a small 
knoll, but during 
the next seven 
miles it wound 
up a low moun- 
tain range. Dark- 
ness closed ere I 
reached the crest of the range, where I 
had to pick my way down the other 
side and then up another range. The 
grade proved very gradual, and after 
reaching the top of the second range 
the moon kindly slid from behind the 
clouds and cast a silvery light over 
the quiet scene. Down I went noise- 
lessly in and out on the mountain side, 
until at last I reached Mitsuichi, sixty- 
seven miles fron Kobe. 

Starting early in the morning I fol- 
lowed the road, which wound its way 
over a low hill, from the top of which 
could be seen a large valley of rice 
fields, with here and there small Japan- 
ese hamlets nestling at the foot of some 
green mountain, devoid of timber. 
Everywhere on the mountain or hill- 
side are huge reservoirs of water for ir- 


rigating the rice. The road was slight- 
ly rolling and proved to be in excellent 
condition through the towns of Nishi, 
Katakami, Hitoichi, and Fugii, to Okay- 
ama, the capital of the Bizen Province. 
In the afternoon the Kaido turned north 
over a hill at Okayamato Makané, where 
the valleys became flat, the surrounding 
hills and mountains seemed as if they 
had been trimmed off level at their 
base to even up with the valley. The 
road grew narrow again from Makané to 
Kawabe and Yagake, passing rice-fields 
where hundreds of Japanese men and 
women were busily working. 

Rice is the product everywhere in 
Japan ; no thought is given to raising 
cows and hogs. Seldom, indeed, could 
I procure milk. However, there are 
plenty of chickens, and eggs can be 
bought anywhere. There are a few 
ponies that draw crude plows in the 
fields and occasionally haul carts on the 
roads. Now and then I would pass a 
Japanese school where the youngsters 
were playing, and many of the little 
folks were quite expert at juggling 
balls. The youngsters were vastly in- 
terested in the wheel, and yelled with 
delight when I hove in sight, and stared 
with open-mouthed astonishment as I 
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sped down the road till out of sight. At 
Yagake the road again wound in and out 
around the hills and mountains. A 
strong westerly wind, blowing all day 
long, made me content to remain at 
Yagake for the night. 

For the first time in all my overland 
travels an attempt was made to rob me 
here at what was supposed to be a first- 
class hotel. The Japanese woman who 
had charge of my room took unusual 
care and plenty of time to hang up my 
clothes while I enjoyed a bath. When 
she stepped out my pocket-book was 
gone. Calling her back I asked for it, 
and she cleverly dropped it on the floor 
during our supposed search for it. Be- 
fore retiring 1 examined the contents 
and to my surprise found a ten-yen 
note was missing. 

Wishing to make 
nodisturbance that 
night, I let matters 
rest until morning. 

During the night 
I could hear whis- 
pering and chuck- 
ling among the 
Japanese at their 
cunning. In the 
morning my break- 


fast was brought 
to my room by a 


different woman. 
Paying my bill 
first, I asked for 
the one who had 
been in my room 
the evening before, 
but they did not 
want to  under- 
stand, and all put in an appearance but 
the one I wanted. So I went in search 
myself, and brought her to my room 
and bade the others to vacate. The 
woman was thoroughly frightened by 
the proceedings, and when I started 
to tell her how she had dropped 
my pocket-book, speaking all the 
Japanese I knew, and adding enough 
English to let her know I was angry, 
she threw both hands in front of her, 
left, and returning with the ten dollars 
and some trifling papers, she prayed 
earnestly for forgiveness; and’the en- 
tire hotel force seemed to’ know what 
had happened, as’ all ‘were greatly 
frightened. The Japanese are mostly 
honest, yet, like the rest of mankind, 
there are thieves among them. 


** MANY OF THE LITTLE FOLKS WERE QUITE EXPERT,” 
(p. 324.) 
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Not feeling in the best of humor, I 
bade them bood-bye and wheeled down 
the valley to Kannabe and Imatzu. 
From here the Kaido at last bore to- 
wards the famous Inland Sea. At 
Onomichi and Mihara the road ran 
along the water’s edge and afforded 
some charming views, the small barren 
and rugged islands appearing like so 
many mountain-tops extending above 
the water. Many queer-looking sailing 
craft lent animation to a scene distinct- 
ively Japanese in character. 

From Onomichi the Chugoka-Kaido 
again follows along the top of a level to 
Hongo, whence it turns inland over a 
mountain range. The ascent was very 
gradual to the top of the height, a dis- 
tance of five miles, but‘on the other side 
the down grade 
was something to 
be remembered. 
Although it was 
almost dark I at- 
tempted the dan- 
gerous coast and 
finally reached the 
bottom safely, and 
rolled along the 
base of the mount- 
ains to Tamari for 
the night. Herel 
was fortunate en- 
ough to get some 
chopped beefsteak 
cooked as I could 
enjoy it. In the 
morning I found 
that I had to climb 
another mountain 
range, four and 
one-half miles to the top. It was hard 
work all the way, but, once up, the 
climb was repaid by a gradual descent 
down to the plateau: of Saijo. Be- 
yond this I wheeled rapidly over a 
perfectly smooth road to a narrow 
mountain canyon. Then the route led 
down by the side of a rumbling brook 
for about six miles to Kami Seno, wind- 
ing through the mountains as it went, 
until at last, at the end of eight miles, a 
knoll arose that required a dismount. 

The valley widened here to Kaidaichi, 
and once more I was on the shores of the 
Inland Sea, this time at Hiroshima, the 
capital of its province. I hada pleasant 
experience here. I concluded to feast 
on some shrimp, in spite of the fact that 
I was surrounded by a curious crowd 
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that blocked the street. The feast was 
all right, and in the midst of it a Jap- 
anese merchant sent me three tins of 
his canned beef for the approval of the 
foreigner. I accepted them with delight, 
and carried them along, glad to find 
something with which I was familiar. 

Beyond Hiroshima, the highway be- 
came as smooth as a solid marble slab. 
It is mainly built on a substantial sea- 
wall, which extends along the coast and 
leads in and out to Hatsutkaichi and 
Kuba. Small knolls of rock extending 
out on the beach, seventy-five or one 
hundred feet high, were cut through, 
and one at Kuba was tunneled, to form 
a passage for a road that is sure to 
please wheelmen. There were no signs 
of blasting in making these cuts, and no 
doubt they were all hewed by native 
stone-masons. Many small fishing ham- 
lets are dotted along the shore, the chief 
industry among these people being sar- 
dine-fishing, the fish being prepared for 
commerce by the natives. 


I saw hundreds of women diligently. 


scraping away the sand in quest of shell- 
fish when the tide was low. 

For five miles more I wheeled along 
this delightful and picturesque stretch 
of coast, then the Kaido turned inland 
When I dismounted 


again to Iwakuni. 
my cyclometer registered just sixty 
miles from Tamari for the day. 

Next morning I crossed one of the old- 
est and most peculiar bridges I ever 


saw. It spanned the river at Iwakuni, 
and consisted of five arches, each de- 
scribing part of a circle from pier to 
pier, independent of one another. Cross- 
ing it was like climbing over five im- 
mense casks, and walking alone was 
hard enough, to say nothing of the toil 
of bearing burdens or drawing heavy 
loads over in carts. That bridge is dis- 
tinctively Japanese, as one will readily 
admit when one “ gets onto its curves.” 

After wheeling for a short stretch along 
the river I found that the road turned 
abruptly up over a low but very steep 
mountain ; beyond this rose another ex- 
asperating height, and beyond it a third 
mountain. In fact, the entire stretch of 
twenty-four miles through Hashirano, 
Kuga, and Imaichi to Hanaska was 
through a mountainous and difficult but 
beautiful green country. Going down 
the mountain grade towards Tokuyana, 
I saw the Inland Sea again, glimmering 
in the distance. At FukugawalI was on 
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the rocky beach again, thence over a 
high peninsula to Tonomi, whence the 
Kaido once more was level to Miyaichi. 
As at Kyoto, I passed immense throngs 
of natives returning home over the road 
from some gala-day. Seen in the dis- 
tance their red and green blankets gave 
them the appearance of so many bands 
of American Indians. I had fun with 
these gaudily-garbed people. Down 
grades were plentiful, and most of the 
time I coasted swiftly. Every now and 
again I’d sweep around a curve and 
charge wildly at a chattering group of 
pedestrians. A wild yell would invari- 
ably scatter them like chaff in a breeze, 
and a brief backward glance caught 
many a startled face—though, to be can- 
did, there was a good deal of laughter. 

The Kaido from Miyaichi west again 
bore inland, cutting its way up another 
mountain, near the top of which the 
road led through a tunnel for almost a 
half-mile. Oil lamps were placed at in- 
tervals, but even at that it was quite a 
relief to get out of it, as the coolies 
kept up a continual warning yell to one 
another going through. Beyond, it was 
almost a continuous coast to Ogari, the 
grade being just enough to make the 
speed uniform. The country still con- 
tinued hilly and mountainous through 
Yamanaka and Funagi to Asa. From 
the Habu Valley to Ozuki the road 
wound its way through a long suc- 
cession of rice-fields, and at last the In- 
land Sea came to view again for the last 
time at Toyoura, now gradually nar- 
rowing down to astrait at Akamagaseki 
—or Shimonoseki, the old name. 

When I reached the wharf the water 
was alive with sampans and shipping 
craft of every description, but night 
was closing in upon me and the steam- 
launches had stoppef crossing the strait 
for the day, so I was content to tarry at 
Akamagaseki. 

Here ends the Chugoku-Kaido, three 
hundred and sixty miles long from Ozaka. 
It is almost equal to the Tokaido from 
Tokio to Kyoto, but not shaded so nicely 
with trees on both sides of the road. 
The mountain grades, however, are 
more gentle than some on the Tokaido. 

I was just about partaking of another 
Japanese meal when a native boy ar- 
rived, bearing a card requesting me to 
call and dine with the only other for- 
eigner at Akamagaseki, Mr. Matthiesen 
Smith, a merchant and old resident. 
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Needless to say I was not slow to accept 
the unexpected invitation. With Mr. 
Smith I found Captain H. J. Carrew, a 
pilot of the Inland Sea. Together we 
had a social chat in English, which was 
a treat indeed to me. 

The latest important news since I left 
Kobe was discussed, namely, the Penin- 
sular and Oriental steamer, Ravenna, 
running into a new Japanese man-of- 
war, Chishima Kan, just completed for 
them by the French Government. The 
ships collided in the early morning in 
the Inland Sea, owing to some misun- 
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waters of the strait in a Japanese steam 
launch to Moji, and I was-soon spinning 
along the shore in the direction of Dairi 
and Kokura and leaving the fussy little 
harbor of old Shimonoseki far in the 
rear. The Imperial road through the 
northern part of Kiusiu Island is called 
the Nagasaki-Kaido. 

The road, however, is comparatively 
little used from Kokura through the 
small towns of Kurosaki and Koyanose. 
The entire stretch is very hilly. At 
Naskata the country is flat and the 
road excellent through lIizuka to 
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derstanding of signals, and, remarkable 
to state, the ironclad sank at once. 
This unhappy blunder cost sixty-one 


lives. The Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer, although badly damaged, 
reached the Nagasaki dry dock safely. 
The Imperial Railroad is only com- 
pleted as far as Onomichi, and is in 
process of construction to Hiroshima. 
The Japanese telegraph line, however, 
serves as an excellent guide from Ono- 
michi, as it follows the Chugoku-Kaido. 
Next morning I crossed the swift 
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Uchino, at the foot of a high mountain 
range. This section is noted for its 
soft bituminous coal beds. The mined 
coal is hauled and carried to the river 
by men and women, then loaded on 
boats and sent down stream to the 
coast. The peculiar temple arches are 
as plentiful on this island as in Japan 
proper. On the coast, in the rice-fields or 
woods, I noticed the same two bars, one 
curved up, the other straight, mounted 
on two pillars ; there is always one over 
the path toatemple. I also saw stone 
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images of Buddha here and there on the 
roadside in out-of-the-way nooks. From 
Uchino the Kaido makes an ascent of 
the mountain side with no regard for 


a uniform grade. Two short stretches 
are paved with large rocks like the 
road on the Odawararange. Fortunately 
I had only to climb two miles to reach 
the top, where, to my great satisfaction, 
I found that the five-mile trail down the 
other side to Yamaemura was steep, 
but smooth and ridable. 

The small town of Harada was but 
four miles away, but I covered thirty 
miles next forenoon before I finally 
reached it. After leaving Yamaemura 
a broad valley lay to the west, and away 
I wheeled down the valley for fifteen 
miles without asking any questions, 
so sure was I of the road. My dis- 
tances were beginning not to tally be- 
tween villages, so asking for informa- 
tion I was informed I was traveling 
in exactly the opposite direction to my 
proper route. I wheeled back the fifteen 


miles, not feeling in the best of humor, - 


for this was the first time I had lost my 
way in Japan. On reaching Haruda I 
was very careful to ask for Tajiro, and at 
last was headed right on the Nagasaki- 
Kaido, which was plainly indicated by 
the telegraph line. To Toderoki and 
Nakabura the country was a little roll- 
ing, but beyond the latter place the road 
entered a flat valley and led through 
Kanzaki and Sakaibara to Saga, the 
capital of the Hizen Prévince. Although 
the shades of darkness were falling fast 
I continued on to Ushitsu. The archi- 
tecture in the Japanese buildings in 
large or small towns was always alike 
—light and plain, with sometimes a tile 
roof, sometimes one of straw nearly 
two feet thick. A very noticeable and 
sad feature of road travel all over 
Japan is the large percentage of blind 
people met. These unfortunates are 
continually calling out their “lookout” 
warnings, or blowing a bamboo whistle 
to proclaim their infirmity. Some peo- 
ple claim that the custom of allowing 
infants to be carried on the backs of 
children, who allow their youthful 
charges to sleep with their heads hang- 
ing back, is the cause of blindness and 
defective eyesight, the intense sunlight 
which falls on the closed eyes being 
very injurious. 

My bicycle tour in Japan was now 
rapidly coming to an end, as Nagasaki 
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was but seventy-two miles away. From 
that port I intended to sail on the twelfth 
of December for Shanghai, China, my 
chosen ship being the Japanese steam- 
ship Sazkio Maru. 

A steady rain next morning prevented 
my setting out for Nagasaki. In a bi- 
cycle journey allowance must always be 
made for rain, as the wheelman will be 
disappointed in his calculations if this 
be neglected. In the afternoon the rain 
ceased long enough to dry the stoned 
road, but I had only wheeled fifteen 
miles down the vailey to Tsukazaki 
when it commenced raining again. 

The wind and occasional showers of 
tain made the riding somewhat disa- 
greeable. I however wheeled down the 
narrow valley to Ureshino, whence the 
road winds up another range of moun- 
tains for three miles, and down the wet 
and slippery mountain side to Sonoki, 
on the shore of a large inland bay. 

The route to Omura is a beautiful 
level stretch along the bay, but the wind 
and showers made it slightly uncom- 
fortable. After crossing the divide of 
the isthmus, I rolled alongside of a rush- 
ing mountain stream to Isahaya. Nearly 
all the transporting on the road in the 
Hizen province is done on pack-horses, 
or ponies, the rope harness being made 
up in red, white, green and blue colors, 
giving the nags the appearance of circus 
animals, Usually these slow and easy- 
going beasts of burden were too tired to 
scare, so I deemed it unnecessary to warn 
the almost sleeping coolie leading the 
horse. One young pony, however, had 
some life left in him, and no sooner did 
he see the bicycle than he jerked away 
from his owner, and sending his burden 
of kegs and bundles flying in all direc- 
tions, ran down the road at a rattling 
speed, to the dismay of the coolie. 

Following the telegraph line out of 
Isahaya, the road crossed over a rolling 
country to Yagami, on the coast of the 
Amakusa Bay. The approach of dark- 
ness prevented me from wheeling on to 
Nagasaki, now but nine miles away. 

My last stretch in Japan was to be by 
no means a delightful level ride to Nag- 
asaki, for an ancient earthquake had 
built a lofty mountain range extending 
south over a small peninsula. I found 
the going fairly good along the shore 
for a half-mile, then the road turned up 
the mountain in the old “ switchback ” 
style, zigzagging back and forth in a 
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most reckless fashion. 


With a low gear 
most of the two and one-half miles can 
be ridden, but it is slow, tiresome work. 
From the top a grand view can be ob- 
tained of varied heights and far-reach- 


ing vales. Looking backward I could 
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command four miles of the road, wind- 
ing up the mountain side, and enlivened 
with a long procession of jinrickisha 
carts, pack-horses, coolies and peasants, 
toiling slowly up or down. The ex- 
treme point of this four-mile stretch of 
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road was only about two miles away in 
an air line. A notch over one hundred 
feet deep is cut through the crest of the 
mountain, and down the other side ex- 
tends a winding gradual grade for an- 
other two and one-half miles. As I 
rounded the last curve at the bottom of 
this grade, Nagasaki and its harbor at 
last came into view. It was just eleven 
o’clock, December tenth, when I reached 
the Bellevue Hotel in the foreign por- 
tion of the city. 

My cyclometer registered 960 miles 
covered in seventeen and a half riding 
days. The Nagasaki-Kaido is 158 miles 
long. This added to the length of 
Chugoku, Ozaka and Tokaido, makes 
the exact distance overland 907 miles 
from Tokio to Nagasaki. 

Nagasaki has a population of about 
forty thousand, including Chinese and 
two hundred foreigners, missionaries, 
officials and 
merchants. 
Contiguous 
to Nagasaki 
spreads a 
country of ex- 
ceeding nat- 
ural beauty. 
In the dis- 
tance rise tier 
after tier of 
rounding, for- 
ested hills, 
refreshing in 
their garb 
of varying 
greens; be- 
tween luxuriant groves extend lovely 
valleys and long, grassy slopes, the 
whole scene forming a picture not 
easily rivaled even in fair Japan. The 
old city crouches at the feet of pict- 
uresque hills, softly garbed with rich- 
est foliage and dotted with temples and 
tea-houses. Here and there are darkly 
shadowed ravines, half concealing the 
silver gleam of hurrying brooks, and 
from one height in particular the visitor 
commands a noble expanse of land and 
water which spreads like a mighty pict- 
ure to vague green and purplish bounds. 
Within the silent cordon of hill and 
mount sparkles one of the most beauti- 
ful harbors in the world—a reach of 
well-guarded water something over four 
miles long, and varying in width froma 
mile and a half to three-fourths of a 
mile. Upon its almost waveless surface 
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ride the ever present men-of-war, ship- 
ping of many flags, and countless fish- 
ing craft and sampans. One very 
interesting island fragment is ‘“ Papen- 
berg,” of evil memory, with a perpen- 
dicular cliff facing seaward, over which 
thousands of native converts to Christi- 
anity were hurled in days of old. The 
Bellevue and Smith hotels and an excel- 
lent club almost make the foreigner 
forget that he is an exile. In a public 
park stands the Osuwa, a noted temple. 
I visited the bazaar, and also saw some 
beautiful tortoise-shell work in little 
shops, besides many other curios—but 
Japanese wares and arts are entirely 
beyond my comprehension, so I will not 
attempt to particularize. 

A great drawback to Nagasaki is the 
lack of railroad connections. These 
will no doubt come in time, for, al- 
though Japan is a very mountainous 
COURT Y, 10 
does not pre- 
sent such 
difficulty to 
railroad buil- 
ding as the 
Siskiyou, or 
the Rockyand 
Allegheny 
mountains 1n 
America, all 
of which have 
been success- 
fully crossed 
years ago. 

It was with 
feelings of 
sincere regret that I prepared to leave 
the Land of the Rising Sun, an intensely 
interesting country and people, to say 
the least. And had it not been for new 
lands yet before me, I might have dallied 
forayear. The language is comparative- 
ly easy ; in fact, in some of the inland 
towns I astonished the natives by read- 
ily picking up a few words of their 
tongue. 

The food was rather trying. Rice, 
eggs and fish becomes a tiresome bill of 
fare, but in some of the coast towns, 
meats and soft shell crabs, milk and 
other foods can be obtained. The hotel 
bills were very low, varying from fifty 
cents to one dollar for supper, lodging, 
breakfast and bath. Considering that 
Japanese money is only worth seventy 
per cent. of gold, the rates usually 
charged are low. In the coast towns, 
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and places reached by the ordinary tour- 
ist, the prices are sometimes exorbitant, 
when the quality of the accommoda- 
tions is considered. The lowest denom- 
ination of coin is a brass piece with a 
square hole in the center. One of these 
is equivalent to one-tenth of a cent in 
value, and the coin is mainly used at 
inland points where prices of every- 
thing rule very low. 

Despite the mountainous topography 
of Japan, the roads are excellent, espe- 
cially the Imperial Kaido. A cyler's 
lines assuredly fall in pleasant places 
when he reaches this wonderful road, 
which is in reality an almost straight 
highway nine hundred miles long. No- 
where in America can the wheelman 
find a road kept in as fine condition. 

Regretfully I completed my few 
simple preparations for leaving the Mi- 
kado’s charming country. The next land 
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the good pneumatic would touch would 
be “Flowery,” strange, inhospitable, 
half-understood, and, to me, not very at- 
tractive China, A nerve-racking screech 
of the siren, or piston whistle, warned 
everybody that the Japanese steamer 
was about to start, and in a few mo- 
ments she slowly swung around till her 
nose pointed for the outlet of the har- 
bor—and we were off. Our ship carried 
only fourteen cabin passengers, while 
thirty “Japs” and Chinamen found 
what comfort was to be had in the steer- 
age. All the officers of the ship were 
English, and the crew Japanese. My 
last views of the Land of Chrysanthe- 
mums were very fair. Slowly the 
rounded green heights sank into the 
sleepy billows, till only a purplish haze 
marked the wonderful land I had left, 
and we were plowing the soupy 
swells of the Yellow Sea. 











LE ROI EST MORT. 


JFREHOLD a dying King! the hoary year— 
His garnered days are gathered in the sheaf— 
The glory, and the grandeur, and the grief 
Are ended now, and only death is here. 


Tread lightly and let fall, perchance, a tear 
For this poor King whose reign was all too brief, 
Whose splendor has become a withered leaf, 

A flickering candle, and a waiting bier. 3 


But hark, the stroke is on the midnight hour. 
See! he is clutching, gasping, he is gone! 

This infant at the door! what doth he bring? 
Ring out, ring out from every town and tower! 
Ring out the bells until the break of dawn, 

And shout, “7he King is dead / 


Long live the King!” 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 


























HOMESTEAD. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS 
ANTECEDENTS. 


BY CAPT. C. 


IV. 


HE pri- 
mary 
object 


sought 
in the Guard 
is, a body of 
men able and 
willing to un- 
dertake any 
work in the 
service of the 
State, for 
which the 
State may need them. The arms and 
equipments of the Infantry are uni- 
form throughout the entire force ; each 
man has the latest model of Spring- 
field breech-loading rifle, caliber forty- 
five, with bayonet, cartridge-box, knap- 
sack, haversack, canteen, meat can, 
knife, fork and spoon. Their uniform 
is the undress uniform of the United 
States Army, the only points of dif- 
ference being the Keystone badge 
(which is worn by officers and men), the 
State button, and the letters N. G. P. on 
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the belt-plate and equipments ; the men 
are also furnished with a serviceable 
blanket, a rubber blanket and overcoat. 
The Cavalry troops are armed and 
equipped like those of the United States 
Army (excepting the troop in Philadel- 
phia, which has a Winchester carbine of 
its own, in piace of the Springfield cali- 
ber forty-five), but without revolvers. 
Until recently the Artillery has been 
sadly deficient in equipment, its guns, 
carriages and harness being relics of 
the late war, 
and quite as 
dangerous to 
friend as to foe. 
The principal 
cause of this 
was the tardi- 
ness with which 
the National 
Government 
moved in the 
manufacture of 
modern high 
power field- 
guns. During 
the past year, 
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however, a complete battery of six of 
the new 3.2-inch rifled guns has been 
purchased by the State and placed in 
the hands of the batteries—two guns to 
each. These guns, with the machine 
guns (Gatling) now in their hands, and 
the few old guns which are capable of 
rendering service when repaired, places 
this arm in a condition to give a good 
account of itself in case of future trou- 
ble. The Drill Regulations and Manual 
of Guard Duty adopted for the United 
States Army are also adopted for use 
of the National Guard. 
' A full and complete outfit of tentage, 
kept constantly on hand, provides for 
the sheltering of the Guard when called 
out. With a single exception, all the 
companies of the Guards are located on 
some line of railroad, which greatly 
facilitates concentration. While 
the system of electing the vari- 
ous officers of a regiment has se- 
cured so far, as a rule, capable, 
efficient and zealous men for 
the various positions, there are 
points of view from which it 
seems incompatible with the 
highest discipline of the Guard. 
Where the continuance of com- 
mand depends upon the good 
will of the commanded, a 
greater or less pressure upon 
the commander must in many 
cases result. This tends to 
slacken discipline. However 
this may be, the system of 
electing officers now in use has 
been insisted upon by our citi- 
zen soldiery since its earliest 
existence, and probably could not now 
be altered in time of peace. The re- 
quirement that each officer shall pass an 
examination, before a board of officers, 
as to his capacity and fitness for com- 
mand before he can receive a commis- 
sion, is a most salutary check, securing 
the rejection of any possibly incompe- 
tent or unworthy aspirant. The effect 
of this is enhanced by the authority of 
the Governor to dismiss those who may 
be found unfit for command in the peri- 
odical inspections. The term of enlist- 
ment (three years) is probably the most 
suitable, allowing the man ample time 
to determine whether or not he has a 
taste for a military life, while learning 
practically the duties of a soldier; yet 
short enough for any public spirited 
young man to be able to devote it to the 
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service of. the Siate in time of peace, 
thus qualifying himself for more effi- 
cient service of his country in case of 
war. The number of men wearing “ con- 
tinuous service stripes” in the ranks of 
the Guard is good evidence that the serv- 
ice is not entirely unpleasant or unprofit- 
able (from a physical point of view). 
The provision for disbanding such com- 
panies as fail to maintain the standard of 
efficiency in drill and discipline makes 
constant effort necessary on the part of 
officers and men, besides rendering nec- 
essary a close scrutiny of all applicants 
for enlistment ; in some companies a 
candidate is held on probation till his 
character and capacity are fully tested. 
The annual encampments of the Guard, 
lasting (not to exceed) fourteen days, 
are most valuable features in the practi- 
cal instruction of the troops. 
These are held alternately by 
Regiments, Brigades, and by 
Division, thus enabling all to 
become thoroughly familiar 
with most of the duties which 
they may be called upon to 
perform. Tents are usually 
pitched for these camps before 
the arrival of the troops (by ad- 
vance details), which deprives 
many of the men of practical 
experiences in that line. The 
rate of pay allowed is enough 
to enable men to devote the 
necessary time for these en- 
campments without (in most 
cases) subjecting them to any 
serious pecuniary loss. The 
ration furnished, when on duty, 
is based on that of the Regular Army, 
though not strictly confined to the ar- 
ticles prescribed in the army regulations. 
Each company has its own mess, mess 
furniture and cooking utensils ; the State 
supplies only the meat can, mess pans 
and camp kettles. The company cooks, 
who are such important personages in 
the regular service, are, in most cases, 
wanting in the Guard, their places being 
filled by men specially hired for the oc- 
casion, who are at liberty to leave the 
companies at any time. As the stomach 
is a most vital point in any army, this 
point of weakness will sooner or later 
receive the attention necessary to pre- 
vent serious evil consequences. Many 
companies have men in their ranks com- 
petent to take charge of their company 
kitchens in case of emergency, and a// 
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might easily be thus provided. The sys- 
tem of military courts in the Guard, 
while conforming in most respects to 
that of the United States Army, is in 
one point given greater power than is 
now allowed to the courts organized by 
the United States law, viz.: that of com- 
pelling the testimony of civilian witness- 
es, “the same as courts of common law 
jurisdiction,” thus tending to the fuller 
administration of justice in all cases. 
But as punishments are intended as a 
warning to others, as well as to the of- 
fender, the provision for ten days’ notice 
to the accused of the convening of the 
court, while perhaps necessary in some 
cases, seems, in the case of minor infrac- 
tions of discipline, which would be 
brought before the regimental or bat- 
talion court, to be not in the interest of 
discipline or economy. 

For some years the State law in this 
respect has been construed as authoriz- 
ing the convening of courts under the 
United States “Article of War,” and 
trials have been held after twenty-four 
hours’ notice. <A bill is now before the 
Legislature amending the present law, 
so that cases of breach of discipline in 
camp can be brought before a court 
twenty-four hours after the arrest of 
the accused. Should this become a law, 
even though the notice is long for most 
cases, courts can be held while witnesses 
are present, with the events fresh in 
their memories, and the State saved un- 
necessary cost in transporting men to 
and from the meeting place of a court 
after separating them at the close of a 
camp, by perhaps hundreds of miles, for 
no good purpose. Where so many dif- 
ficulties attend the assembling of a court 
martial the natural tendency is to pass 
over in silence offences which should, in 
the interest of discipline, be brought 
before a court, or else to resort to sum- 
mary punishment. 

While a soldier may “growl” over 
this last mode of punishment, and per- 
haps find many to sympathize with him 
(as in the celebrated Iams case), all op- 
portunity for this is removed if punish- 
ment is inflicted after an impartial 
hearing of his case. Under the pro- 
posed law appeals to the convening 
authority, before final action, can still 
be had without unnecessary delay, thus 
preserving all the rights of the accused. 

An opportunity to judge the value of 
the new organization occurred in 1889, 


when one regiment (as well as a num- 
ber of staff officers) were sent to Johns- 
town to preserve order and assist in the 
measures taken for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by a most disastrous flood. The 
services rendered by them were of great 
value, and were highly appreciated. 

During this year the entire Division 
took part in the “ Inaugural Parade” in 
Washington, and in the parade in New 
York during the Centennial celebration 
of Washington’s inauguration. 

Although much had been confidently 
expected of the Guard after its reor- 
ganization, the great test of its efficiency 
and ability was delayed till 1892, when, 
about eleven p. m. on the tenth of July, 
the order of the Major-General Com- 
manding for the movement of the Sec- 
ond and Third Brigades to Pittsburg and 
the First Brigade to Mount Gretna, was 
delivered to the telegraph operators 
at Harrisburg for transmission to the 
Brigade commanders. The events of 
the Homestead riots are too fresh in 
the public mind to render necessary 
any detailed account of the circum- 
stances which caused the Governor to 
give his order, under which the Major- 
General acted, or of events which oc- 
curred in the camp. A more severe 
test of the time required for concen- 
trating the troops than was inaugurated 
by this Sunday night message would be 
difficult to prearrange. The telegraph 
offices in many of the smaller towns 
were closed for Sunday (or the night) ; 
the season was midsummer, when many 
of the officers and men had sought 
refuge from the stifling heat at seaside 
or mountain resorts. No warning had 
been given. 

Thanks to the system of railway tele- 
graph lines, messages could be sent 
through their offices and block towers ; 
messengers were hired at these places 
and the orders sped. Some of the Guard 
read the call in the morning papers ; 
others were roused by messengers from 
their sleep, and themselves hurried to 
arouse others ; the telephone bell awoke 
still others or called them from their 
places of business; almost the entire 
strength of two companies (coal miners) 
received their orders when far under- 
ground, dropped picks and shovels and 
repaired to their armory. The captain 
of one company was sick in bed, but his 
brave and enthusiastic wife, alone and 
in the night, harnessed his team and 
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who (in his dual capacity of Quartermaster-General of 
the State and division-superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad), succeeded in securing cars for the 
movement, and in having all companies embarked and 
under way before noon on the eleventh. The average 
percentage of men present in the several organizations 
at Radabaugh and Mount Gretna exceeded ninety on 
the morning of the twelfth of July; which, taking every- 
yond into consideration, was a most gratifyi ing showing. 

On account of indications of trouble at 
other points the First Brigade was held 
at Mount Gretna as a reserve, ready to 
move at once to any point where its pres- 


a ence might be needed. Fortunately no 





drove through 
the town sum- 
moning his men, 
who could not 
fail to promptly 
respond to a 
summons so he- 





further outbreaks occurred, and after 
remaining in camp for eight days it was 
returned to Philadelphia. Though it 
did not go to Radabaugh, the time of its 
arrival at Lebanon Junction, on the 
eleventh, was so early that it could 
readily have united with the others be- 








roically given. 
Men as far dis- 
tant as Maine, Texas and Mon- 
tana were summoned by tele- 
graph and at once hurried to 
take their places in the ranks. 
The First Brigade, located in 
Philadelphia and vicinity, was 
ordered to concentrate and move 
to Mount Gretna; the Second 
Brigade, in Western Pennsylva- 
nia, to concentrate at Brinton; 
and the Third, from the eastern 
and central portion of the State, 
at Lewistown. Each Brigade 
was ordered to bring all its am- 
munition and three days’ rations. 
The First Brigade reached Mount 
Gretna, 103 miles from Philadelphia, 
within eighteen hours after its com- 
mander (General Dechert) received 
his orders. The Second and Third 
Brigades, under later orders were 
united at Radabaugh ; the Third ar- 
riving there before midnight of the 
eleventh, and the Second being as- 
sembled about two hours later. This 
concentration was one of the most 
rapid ever made, considering the 
number of men transported and the 
distances which they were moved, 
and could only have been accomplished through the 
employment of such a system of railroads as the State 
has within its borders, with the’ energy, zeal and thor- 
ough understanding of their duties shown by the various 
officers having charge of the details of the movement. 
Great credit is due to the Adjutant-General of the 
State, Brig.-Gen. W. W. Greenland, who had immediate 
charge of all details, as well as to Col. O. E. McClellan, 
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fore midnight on 
that day. 

In preparation 
for a possible emer- 
gency a division 
staff officer (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel El- 
liott) had visited 
Homestead during 
the preceding 
week, and at im- 
minent risk of per- 
sonal injury, under 
the guise of a news- 
paper reporter, had 
made field notes 
and a topo- 
graphicalsketch 
of the country 
about the Car- 
negie works. 
The informa- 
tion thus ob- 
tained enabled 
the Command- 
ing-General to 
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complete his plans and to occupy 
points on the morning of the twelfth, 
which made him complete master of the 
situation. His movements had been so 
concealed that his arrival was at an un- 
expected time, and from a direction 
which had not been anticipated. -These 
circumstances probably prevented fur- 
ther difficulties, as no opportunity for 
the formation of a large mob was per- 
mitted after his arrival—all crowds 
being dispersed before they could reach 
threatening dimensions. On several 
occasions trouble seemed to be im- 
minent, but by judicious management it 
was averted. The troops were en- 
camped on hills on both sides of the 
river, which commanded the town and 
all approaches to the works. The prob- 
lem of supplying water to the camp was 
solved by the aid of the men in the 
tanks, who laid iron pipes throughout 
the camp and to the river, connecting 
them with the pump house at the Car- 
negie mills, and operated the pumps, 
thus ensuring a fullsupply of this prime 
necessity for the entire command. 
Communication was established and 
maintained between the camp by an 
improvised signal corps. While the 
Guard is without a regular organization 
of this kind, there are several volunteer 


signal corps formed amongst the men, 
the members of which are expert in the 
use of flag, torch and heliograph, and 
their services on this occasion were of 
great value. Here the two Brigades 
remained until the twenty-ninth of 
July, when it was deemed safe to begin 
to reduce the force, and one Brigade 
a was returned. A week later the 
orce was reduced to two regiments and 
a half of Infantry and a Battery of Ar- 
tillery. This force was not withdrawn 
until the thirteenth of October. 

The discipline of the Guard steadily 
improved under the rough teachings of 
actual service, accompanied with the 
constant tension produced by the pres- 
ence of an ever-impending but happily 
averted conflict. 

The instructions to sentinels which, 
in the armory, or quiet summer camps, 
had seemed useless and foolish, now 
assumed greater importance. 

After a few night alarms, when the 
sentinels began to fire bullets at men, 
there is no doubt that a full sense of the 
importance of sentry duty and the neces- 
sity for careful instruction of the men 
who perform it, was fully brought home 
to the minds of all, leaving an impres- 
sion which will remain with the Guard 
while it continues its organization. 


To be completed in OUTING for February. 
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Wuie our readers are following Lenzthrough 
Japan to Shanghai in the current issue, the 
hardy wheelman is in reality ending his route 
across India. His New Year’s Day will be 
spent in Kurrachee, and the early months of 
’94 will carry him into Afghanistan. 

* 


In connection with our statement last month 
that seven of Pennsylvania’s eleven were first- 
year men, we are informed that in the Prince- 
ton game there were only six, and that two of 
these played only because Oliver and Rosen- 
garten were lame. In the Yale game there 
were four first-vear men. This correction ma- 
terially lessens the evidence of professionalism. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST FOOTBALL, 

THE conservative antagonism to athletics 
which, like the general moral sense of Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, arouses itself about once in half 
a dozen years to wrestle with the first object it 
encounters, great or small, has lately blundered 
against football It is an unfailing rule that 
these sentimental wars are most loudly waged 
by editors who have least personal knowledge 
of athletics ; and, generally, also, writers who 
are most scrupulous in following authorities in 
other matters will cite the lurid outbursts of re- 
porters’ rhetoric with all the pomp of scholar- 
ship. It might have been foreseen that it 
would fall to the Matton and Post to lash 
itself intoafury. The specific charges, on ac- 
count of which the suppression of football is 
urged, are that it is degrading to contestant 
and spectator ; that it lays too much emphasis 
on physical prowess ; that it detracts too much 
attention from studies to sport and debauchery, 
and that it is dangerous to life and limb. 

The first two points are largely matters of 
opinion. It is unquestionably true that the 
rush line affords the greatest temptation to 
brutality and viciousness in modern life ; and 
also that ‘‘ kneeing,” slugging, and the other 
species of foul play, are all too frequent. But 
the bursts of indignation with which these are 
decried in periodicals most zealously devoted to 
sports, show that they are the exceptions which 
prove the rule of humanity and fair play. In 
the five greatest games of the past season, two 
were absolutely free from every element of 
brutality. In a third, the Princeton-Yale game, 
Hart, the Yale half-back, was the only slugger, 
and even he offended but once; in the fourth, 
the Yale-Pennsylvania game, the chief charge 
of brutality was denied by the supposed suf- 
ferer, and in the Pennsylvania-Princeton game, 
two men, Woodruff and Reese, were disquali- 
fied. In five contests, in which over sixty men 
took part, only four players at the outside 
proved unable to withstand the greatest temp- 
tation to brutality in modern life. Moreover, 
the present season is that in which the game is 
acknowledged to have been most brutal. These 
facts indicate that if educators were looking for 





discipline which would best develop the qualities 
of self-restraint and fair play, they need not go 
beyond the game of football. 

With the spectator the case is perhaps differ- 
ent. To men trained in football, and to those 
intimate with the game, it is questionless a 
contest of courage, strength, and skill; in which 
blood and bruises are trivial though unpleasant 
details ; but to the masses who witness but one 
game a year—on Thanksgiving —the case is 
perhaps different The fact that the reporters 
dwell upon and expand the bloody details is 
fair evidence that to the layman the game is 
something like a gladiatorial show. Beyond 
doubt it may degrade an ignorant or brutal mind. 

Whether football lays too much emphasis on 
physical prowess is also, in a measure, a matter 
of opinion, In the first place the distinction 
between physical and moral courage is by no 
means clear. The events of the Civil War 
showed that the men of best morals were the 
best fighters; and it is probable that the 
man who has sufficient courage, generosit 
and self-control to make a first-rate football 
player will be also a man of good morals. In 
so far as physical prowess is identical with 
moral prowess, even the ation would admit 
that it could not receive too much emphasis ; 
for the rest, the able body has long ceased to 
be thought the enemy of the able mind. 

As for the time consumed in athletics it is 
fortunately a matter of record that it is not 
detrimental to the athlete’s standing. At the 
date of the last previous revival of sentiment 
on the part of the press the faculties of Yale 
and Harvard consulted their books and found 
that, by and large, athletes stood a trifle higher 
in their courses than non-athletes. These re- 
sults have since been verified at other institu- 
tions. The advocate of the good old times of 
boa aye and midnight oil could perhaps re- 
ply that without athletics these men could 
stand still higher ; but, whatever may have been 
the case in the past, the ideal of the modern 
university is not to make scholars of boys, 
but to prepare them, in all respects, to stand 
against the vice and ignorance of the world. 
A few per cents. of scholarship is a small sac- 
rifice to make for the fortitude and self-restraint 
taught on the football field. 

Against the argument of immorality one 
has only to quote the editorial statement of the 
New York 7rzbune of December 3: 

‘* We do not believe that any man fit to form 
an opinion doubts that the moral tone . . . of 
academic communities has vastly improved dur- 
ing the last twenty years, nor that the athletic 
influence has been achief cause of this improve- 
ment.” Football ‘is a part of the extraordi- 
nary development which, within the recollection 
of those who are still young, has transformed 
college life,” and removed ‘‘ by far the largest 
part of the immoralities and vulgarities once 
prevalent and conspicuous.” 
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Let us admit, however, that football is meas- 
urably degrading to the average spectator at 
Thanksgiving-Day games; that a trifle too 
much emphasis is laid on athletics, and that 
it leads, in some cases, to debauchery. The 
remedy is simple and complete: restrict the 
contests to the college towns. Thus the prize- 
fighting element of audiences will be eliminated, 
the newspaper adulation reduced by half, and 
the excesses of celebrations restricted. 

As for the damage to life and limb, it is for- 
tunately, like the question of scholarship, a 
matter of fact. In the December Century Mr. 
W. C. Church says, drawing his facts from 
‘‘reports in my possession from sixty-seven 
institutions of learning, scattered over thirty- 
seven States,” that ‘‘ there are reports of abun- 
dant minor mishaps—strains, sprains, etc., 
some broken ribs, collar-bones, and fingers, 
and even noses—but few permanent injuries 
are reported among the thousands of football 
players heard from. A California student had 
his neck broken, but I have heard of at least 
three similar accidents in the families of my 
fiends, resulting from gymnastic practice. At 
Yale one young man has sacrificed an eye to 
his enthusiasm for football, and at Cornell one 


was laid up for a — as the result of injuries 
to his kidneys. From two other institutions 
come reports of serious injuries, the nature of 
which is not specified . ... It is doubtful 
whether the percentage of accidents among 
undergraduates would lessen were football 
forbidden. Nature will exact her tribute in 
physical injuries for her bestowal of surplus 
energy upon the young.” A member of the 
Harvard faculty has compiled statistics, show- 
ing that injuries from football are fewer pro 
portionally than those to tobogganers. Skat- 
ers, horseback-riders, or mountain climbers 
might have been substituted. It is not far 
from the facts to say that as many and as 
serious accidents have occurred from slippery 
sidewalks between lecture halls as from foot- 
ball. The few deaths from football of which 
the Vatzon makes such capital occurred in 
districts where the game is new and therefore 
more liable to excesses, and where the players 
are untrained for the exercise. I have dwelt 
on this subject at length | ped in the hope of 
removing the prejudices of parents and people 
in general unfamiliar with the game, and partly 
to clear the way for a discussion of certain 
proposed alterations in football rules. J.C. 


FOOTBALL. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE STYLE OF PLAY. 

For somewhat over a year, football authori- 
ties, and foremost among them, Mr. Camp, of 
Yale, have discussed the abolition of the wedge. 
The present controversy as to the brutality of 
the game, has given this movement an impetus, 
for it is generally supposed that the wedge is 
especially dangerous. The facts on this point 
do not wholly confirm this view: for instance, 
Dr. Conant, who has for some years had charge 
of the Harvard eleven, is authority for the 
statement that fewer accidents have occurred 
since its introduction ; yet the fact that the 
present close style of play is less interesting 
both to players and spectators has carried the 
day, and the only question that remains is how 
to open out the play. 

One proposition is to return to the Rugby 
Union game, from which the American college 
game is an off-shoot. This was made by a cor- 
respondent in the New York Sun, and Mr. 
Camp, in the Boston Heradd, of November 
30th, touches upon the same idea : 

‘*Mass playing is the direct-result of the 
growth of the interference principle. The 
Rugby Union rules do not admit of anything of 
the kind, because the interferers are off-side, 
and have, according to that code, no right to 
run into, interrupt or obstruct an opponent until 
again on side—that is, until between the run- 
ner and his goal line—practically behind him. 
It was the Rugby Union rules that the Ameri- 
can colleges originally adopted, and it was not 
for a dozen or more years that the question of 
interference arose. Then it came very gradu- 
ally, beginning by merely sending one man 
ahead of the runner through the line, but not 
in the open field. From this grew a greater 
laxity about the principle of off-side interfer- 
ence, and almost before the players knew it 
the infringement of the rule was very common. 
It seemed to the legislators necessary to make 


this legal or insure its immediate prevention, 
and they determined upon the former. Thus 
interference has become the great feature of 
the present play. Last year this interference 
began to take on more and more of the nature 
of a running mass of men sent against a special 
point in the enemy’s line. The above brief his- 
tory of the growth of interference suggests a 
remedy, and that is an immediate return to the 
old rule that no man, when off-side, shall inter- 
fere with, interrupt or obstruct his opponents.” 

One of the most attractive features of this 
idea is that it would make international matches 
with Great Britain — Yet it would in- 
volve an entire undoing of the work of the 
last decade, and practically necessitate the 
learning of a new game. 

A suggestion frequently made is that the 
eleven line up five yards apart; and, as this 
would doubtless heed to flying mass plays, the 
idea has been added of making the players 
line up at a distance from each other, To- 
gether with this it is suggested to increase the 
punting by depriving the defence of the privi- 
lege of a fair catch. All this, however, would 
sacrifice every characteristic of the American 
game without improving on the Rugby style. 

Mr. Camp’s second suggestion appears, on 
the whole, to be the aptest. It is, first, to 
double the distance a side must gain in order 
to hold the ball. This would tend to do away 
with the mass plays, which generally gain less 
than three yards on an average in hard-fought 
games, and to open up the play by directing 
the ball around the ends. Incidentally, it 
would increase the tendency to punt. Another 
idea, which would work equally well alone as 
in conjunction with doubling the ‘ distance,” 
is to require that in addition to going the dis- 
tance forward, the ball should move at least 
fifteen yards to either side. This would, of 
course, necessitate at least one end play on 
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three downs. It is certainly true that this 
would often expose to the defense the direction 
in which the ball will travel, for, after a second 
down near a side line, the ball must move 
around the end toward the center of the field, 
or else on the fourth down the enemy would 
be able to mass against this puvint. On the 
other hand, it would do away with the present 
method of banging at a single weak spot 
in the defense, and make it less possible to 
measure the strength of a defense by its weak- 
est point. What will be the an 4 of such 
theories it is impossible to predict, or even 
whether there will be a result at all. But one 


thing is certain: the question of the danger of 
mass plays will be settled, and no doubt many 
a new idea about the game will be struck off. 

* 


Before leaving the subject, I should like to 
urge that the old custom of kicking goals be 
discarded, unless, indeed, the game should be 
reduced to its initial status. As it now stands, 
goal kicking is an archaism, A team is a sin- 
gle organization made up of eleven units, and 
its success or failure should, and usually does, 
depend upon the united efforts of all of these. 
The vital point is whether they can get to- 
gether and rush the ball over the goal line; 
and when each side has scored a touchdown 
the game should bea tie. But often a single 
act of a single man can turn a tie into defeat. 
This was the case last year when Princeton 
was beaten by Feaneyivenia, and this year 
when West Point was beaten by Annapolis. 
Goal kicking is a survival of the old game 
when eleven men played eleven others ; it has 
no place in the contests of to-day where a team 
meets a team, 


THE SEASON’S NEW STRATEGEMS. 


The Deland strategems have been every- 
where unjustly decried because they have failed 
to supersede the old style of play. Many of the 
press comments upon these strategems have 
shown, however, that their writers understood 
very little of the subject about which they 
assumed to speak authoritatively. For example, 
even so reliable a paper as Harper's Weekly, 
speaks of Harvard at Springfield as being evi- 
dently ‘‘ surcharged with complex tricks.” As 
a matter of fact, Harvard had but one trick in 
the entire game—the double pass with the 
runner through the center while the interfer- 
ence tried to circle the end. There is a great 
difference between the employment of tricks 
and of strategems. Again, Harper's Weekly 
speaks of Harvard — ‘* several varieties of 
the Deland flying interference,” whereas Har- 
vard had but one line-up with Deland’s flying 
interference, while Yale had four different 
line-ups for the same style of play. Further- 
more, it states that ‘‘ Hinkey had no difficulty 
in dissolving the flying interference whenever 
it came his way,” but as a matter of fact the 
Deland flying interference was directed against 
the other end of the line. It states that Brewer 
did not play his best game, because he was not 
sent in the ‘‘ good, old, straight football way;” 
but on six different occasions, to the writer's 
certain knowledge, Brewer was sent in the 
‘*good, old, straight football way,” with scarcely 
a single gain. 

The whole impression of the description in 
Harper's Weekly is contrary to the facts, which 


are that Harvard used old-fashioned football on 
more than half of her plays, and that on these 
plays she did not gain anything like the amount 
of ground she gained on her ‘‘ new-fangled theo- 
ties.” In view of these many errors on the part 
of a usually reliable paper, it is not surprisin 
that there should have been everywhere muc 
misrepresentation connected with Harvard's 
work. The Harvard play was straight, clean, 
honest, if not always old-fashioned football. 
The peculiarity which distinguished Harvard's 
laying from Yale’s was the grouping of plays 
in ‘‘ sequences” or series, so that from one par- 
ticular line-up half a dozen plays would eventu- 
ate. Consequently if the defense, in ‘‘ playing 
for the trick,” massed at the wrong outlet, it 
would land in a very bad position. The fact 
that subsequent to Harvard’s defeat both Yale 
and Princeton repeatedly used plays of the 
Deland order, shows that the best players in the 
country value the innovations. To attribute 
Harvard's defeat to her new tricks is absurd. 
On the twenty-eight old-fashioned plays, Har- 
vard gained an average of 2 2-7 yards per play, 
while on the forty-six Deland plays (including, 
however, the flying wedges), she gained an 
average of 3 6-7 yards. The idea of flying 
interference, whether used on an initial wedge 
or on a down, has come to stay, unless checked 
by the present agitation against mass plays, and 
is, in its way, as great an acquisition as any of 
the strategems produced in years past at Yale. 
Harvard’s flying wedge this season was a 
cross between the formation brought out last 
year, in which the eleven separated into two con- 
verging files, and the disordered troop Cornell 
sent down the field. The two lines ran parallel, 
one each side of the quarterback, though in 
such order, and with such precision, that they 
were able to swerve into whatever direction 
they might have agreed upon. Harvard has 
still, however, several excellent wedges, in 
which there are two or more divisions of the 
men at the start-off, all of which were often 
tried with good results in practice. It is very 
strange that after spending so much time in 
these they were not used in the game. The 
advantage of such wedges over the Cornell 
wedge is that they keep the defense scattered 
longer after the ball has been put in play. 
arvard’s defense to the flying wedge was 
as original and telling as her use of it. The 
single time Yale tried this play it netted only 
8 yards against Mr. Deland’s carefully planned 
countercheck ; and in the Pennsylvania game 
the flying —— as arule, netted no greater 
gains against Harvard than the old-time V. 
The most striking formation used was a so- 
called flying-wedge interference, the Harvard 
line-up of which is diagramed on the next page. 
When the signal was given for the wedge of 
interferers to start, the center rusher counted 
off the seconds, and put the ball in play just 
before the wedge struck the line. From this 
line-up there were four plays. No. 1 was di- 
rectly through Yale’s right guard. No. 2 was 
between Yale’s right end andtackle. No. 3 was 
outside Yale’s rightend. No. 4 was outside 
Yale’s left end. This last was played only 
once in the game, though it netted a good gain. 
In the guard play, (No. 1) the two inside men, 
with the left guard, took the Yale right guard. 
The next two men took the next outside man 
(quarter-back or half-back, as the case might 
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be). The left tackle blocked his own man, 
throwing him outward. The left end (X) pushed 
the runner from behind directly through the 
position occupied by Harvard’s right guard. 
The end-and-tackle play (No. 2) was behind a 
blocking of one man on guard, two men on the 
next outside man, two men on tackle, one man 
on the outside back, and one man on end. The 
runner went with no pusher between end and 
tackle. In No. 3, round Yale’s right end, the two 
outside men in the flying mass ran at the end, 
the next man ran at the outside back, and one 
man at quarter. Of the remaining men, tackle 
and guard blocked their own men, and one in- 
terferer ran ahead of the runner around the 





X was pusher on play No. 1 and principal interferer 
on No. 2 and No. 3. 
end. The object of this opening out of the 


attack was not to prevent the runner from 
being taken from behind, but to prevent the 
‘‘ massing ” of the defense, or the lying down of 
any of the Yale men, and the piling up of the 
Harvard attack. After the No. 1 (guard) play, 
Harvard should have played No. 3 (Yale’s right 
end) or No. 4(Yale’s left end); and when Yale 
opened out to defend that, Harvard should 
have sprung No. 1 (guard) or No. 2 (tackle and 
end). If they had done this they would proba- 
bly have scored; but, as it happened, the Yale 
rushers, after trying repeatedly to withstand 
the guard wedge, learned to open up before it 
and then nab the back as he dove in. Theend 
also frequently thwarted it by tackling from 
behind. 

The Woodruff flying interference, with which 
Pennsylvania scored on Yale on November 
11th, may be diagramed thus: 


fe) o oD Q Q 
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A and B start ahead of the ball and cross ahead of 
the pass to X. 

Y and Z do not start till the ball is snapped. 

The pass is made to X at about the place marked X. 


A defense against this had been practiced at 
Harvard early in the season, on theassump- 
tion that other colleges would hit on the idea, 
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even before Pennsylvania did. Inthe Pennsyl- 
vania—Harvard game, Harvard brought out a 
play that was supposed to be an improvement 
on this. The formation was simply an old 
Stagg ends-back, closer and more compact than 
Pennsylvania's formation. At the word ‘‘go,” 
theend cut in between quarter and the semicir- 
cle of backs, followed by the tackle ; and the ball 
was put in play as soon as they passed. In the 
Pennsylvania plan, it will be noticed the ball is 
not put in play until the Pennsylvania tackle is 
fully opposite the tackle at the other end of the 
line. Pennsylvania used this strategem with 
greater precision against Yale than against Har- 
vard. ‘Thismay have been due to Vail’s su- 
periority over Williams in passing; or, as has 
been asserted, to the fact that the referee 
allowed the Harvard rushers to break through 
before the ball was put in play. 

A third conformation, which is not unlike the 
old play of ends-back, affords five distinct plays 
from one line-up, which upon a single signal are 
played in a certain sequence without flying in- 
terference, 


° ° ° 
° ° °oaqgo ° ° 
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1. R.H.b takes the ball and runs, surround- 
ed ved the four interferers, toward Yale’s right 
tackle. 

2. Play No. 1 is reversed, so that L.H b runs 
at Yale’s left tackle. 

3. A quick on-side kick by center man. 

4. All five of the backs move toward Yale’s 
left tackle, while Harvard's left tackle takes the 
ball around Yale’s left end. This is practicall 
the tackle-wedge, or horse-neck, upon whic 
Upton made the famous run in 1892. 

5 Leftend takes the ball and dives toward 
center, but quickly zigzags through Yale's right 
tackle behind an interferer or two, 

6. The right end — this feint play 
through Yale’s left tackle. 

The characteristic Yale maneuver was buck- 
ing the line. The back stood almost upright 
and near the rushers. He had no interferers 
at all and relied wholly on the great holes the 
line men were able to prepare. He ran upright 


. and very swiftly, and was pushed by as many 


Yale men as could close in afterhim. If about 
to be tackled, he jumped up so as to be grasped 
about the knee, and then the men behind push- 
ed him forward his lengti. 
clear, his position enabled him to put on terrific 
speed and to dodgecleverly Butterworth ex- 
celled at this trick, and by its aid scored the 
touchdown. 

The principal difference between the new fly- 
ing interference of Harvard and that of Yak 
was that Harvard counted more upon the hori- 
zontal width of her flying column, while Yale ran 
more in tandem form. The Yale interference 


If the way was 
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was consequently much easier to dodge than 
Harvard's proved to be. Harvard spared every 
last man for her flying column, leaving only one 
interferer forthe runner. Yale saved always 
two or more interferers for her runner, and 
never had a flying column of over three men at 
any one point in the line Yale’s play was 
less skillful insomuch as each variety had a 
special outlet, so that after the first trial the 
defense could be organized as soon as the 
offense lined up. Even at this, however, the 
‘‘new-fangled theories” worked as well as the 
plays which have been so affectionately called 
‘* old-fashioned,” and ‘‘ good, straight ” football. 
In the Thanksgiving-Day game this was es- 
pecially evident when Fale rought out a wholly 
new adaptation of the momentum idea. The 
wedge was formed as usual, and Princeton of 
course prepared to defend the middle of the 
line; but the mass divided, so as to let Butter- 
worth fall back in place for a punt, and, quickly 
swerving, plowed around the unguarded ends 
and down toward Princeton’s goal before the 
ball was punted. The trick was not wholly suc- 
cessful, however, for even in face of the crowd 
of rushers, Blake ran forward and caught a most 
difficult punt; but it was only the coolest and 
brainiest kind of play that prevented Yale from 
securing the ball and rushing it over the line. 
Princeton’s tactics must be accounted the 
most brilliant of the season. Not that the 
were better, Jer se, but that they were built 
upon a surer foundation of individual play, and 
used with masterly generalship. The peculiar 
features in their use of flying interference, for 
instance, was that they employed it just seldom 
enough to keep Yale guessing as to what par- 
ticular forms it would take next, and so skillfully 
that no feature of the strategem went wrong. 
The most sensational play was King’s long pass. 
Princeton formed for a wedge, and Trenchard 
took the ball as if to dive into the line; but 
quickly turned and passed it swiftly and with 
absolute accuracy to Morse, who had stationed 
himself apparently unobserved by Yale, beyond 
the end of the hae. King, Trenchard and 
Wheeler, followed by the rest of the Princeton 
eleven, blocked off the Yale men; while Morse 
ran twenty-five yards before Butterworth tackled 
him and forced him out of bounds. The tandem 
play, also ascribed to King, was worked for 
smaller gains repeatedly. Trenchard and King 
went in front, diving tandem into the line, 
where Wheeler and Holly, or Taylor and Lea, 
made an opening. Ward, or Morse, followed 
with the ball, and behind came as many of the 
Princeton rushers as could shove through the 
opening. This was Princeton’s characteristic 
play, and differed from Yale’s method of driv- 
ing Butterworth through the line, only in having 
a tandem couple in front. The greater success 
of the Princeton formation is perhaps far less 
an indication of its superiority than of the su- 
periority of her rushers. As for the play itself, 
neither the idea nor the nameis new. Three 
years ago the Harvard eleven used in practice 
to send Lake into the line ahead of Corbett, 
while B. Trafford would follow, and sometimes 
also the quarter-back, Dean. This primitive 
tandem was doubtless used also at other col- 
leges. As at that period the rushers were never 
drawn back of the line, it was impossible to send 
more than one man in advance of the ball. For 


this reason, or, more probably, because the 
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rushers of that time were far below the Prince- 
ton forwards of the present year in making open- 
ings, the trick was presently discarded and 
was soon forgotten, over-shadowed by the sys- 
tem of interference developed at Yale. But 
many a Harvard man will remember the confi- 
dence he used to place in the old three-man 
tandem ; and how completely the little play was 
eclipsed by the cloud of interference behind 
which Yale managed to waft McClung or Laurie 
Bliss down the field. 

On the whole, the tactics of the great elevens 
during the past season were, on the one hand, 
old plays revived and perfected, and on the 
other ‘‘ new-fangled” plays, all of which were 
the result of Mr. Deland’s innovations of 1892 
For the present, the ‘‘ good,” ‘‘ plain,” ‘ old,” 
‘* straight,” or ‘‘ noble” game of the past (as it 
has been variously called) is in the ascendant in 
popular favor, but beyond a doubt this is largely 
due to the adventitious fact of Harvard’s wretch- 
ed generalship and consequent defeat. The 
experience of the present season certainly shows 
that a repertory of strategic plays is of great 
service in perfecting an offense. But they are 
perhaps dangerous and uncertain until the de- 
tails of individual play, and the ordinary tactics 
of team play are thoroughly mastered, and es- 
pecially do they require first-rate generalship to 
make them effective. 


CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES. 
Yale,6,;, Harvard,o, At Hampden Park, 
Springfield, Nov. 25. 

The volume of adverse criticism to which 
the Harvard eleven has been subjected was in 
the main a reaction from the excessive reputa- 
tion it gained before the game. If it had been 
as ill-thought of as the eleven of last year, or 
even as the Yale eleven of the present season, 
its reputation to-day would be far different. 
The defeat was due in part, as has been so 
often charged, to gross overconfidence ; but 
quite as much weight must be given to the fact 
that in the first half, while Harvard was putting 
up a magnificent offense, the wind enabled Yale 
to play a os gameexclusively. Mr. Walter 
Camp calculates that during the first half Har- 
vard did four times as much work as Yale. 
Nevertheless, too great stress may easily be 
laid on this. Dr. Conant, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, who was in constant attendance 
upon the team, and who examined each player 
carefully during the intermission, declares that, 
with the exception of Waters, who had been 
accidentally kicked in the head, they were all 
in the pink of condition, and that no eleven in 
his entire experience had ever been more able 
to play a hard and snappy game during the 
second half. Still the fact remains that, com- 
paratively, the Yale eleven was far fresher and 
stronger. Indeed, this is too moderate a state- 
ment, for, far from being fatigued, they had 
had just enough exercise to be keyed up to the 
highest pitch. Whatever the explanation, the 
fact remains that the two great weaknesses in 
Harvard’s play, a lack of snap in the defense 
and extremely poor generalship, were evident 
only during the second half, and after Captain 
Waters had been dazed by a blow on the head. 

The Yale team, on the contrary, played vastly 
better than could have been expected from its 
showing in the early games; it put up the 
steady, strong, all-around game so characteristic 
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of teams from New Haven. In generalship it 
out-classed Harvard, not only in standing on 
the defense while the wind was favorable, but 
in varying and alternating the separate plays. 
The masterly vim and dash it showed in scor- 
ing at the beginning of the second half was 
the best feature of the game, and contrasted 
strongly with Harvard’s lax and spiritless play. 
In popular opinion there was as wide a difference 
between the two elevens as between their show- 
ing in the second half; but there is good rea- 
son to think that no two teams have ever been 
more closely matched. 

It is worth remarking that whereas for four 
years past Yale has excelled in team play, Har- 
vard was this year fully her equal, working ex- 
cellently together, and seldom failing to exe- 
cute a play exactly as planned. Hereafter, the 
old fetich of team play must lose some of its 
fascinations ; the secret of Yale’s success mani- 
festly lies as much in knowing what plays to 
try and when to try them as in perfection of 
execution. 

By far the best feature of the game was its 
absolute fairness. Lewis and Stillman, it is 
true, were warned against roughness ; but the 
hottest partisan cannot claim that the game 
was won otherwise than on its merits and in 
the fairest and most sportsmanlike manner. In 
this respect it is a great contrast to the game of 
last year, which will always be considered at 
Cambridge an unrecorded victory. The teams 
lined up as follows : 
Yale. 


Position. Harvard. 


right-end-left 
right-tackle-left 
right-guard-left 


McCrea... 
Murphy. 
Hinkey. 
Adee 
Armstrong......... 
Thorne 
Butterworth - 

Umpire—Mr. Moffatt, of Princeton. 
Schoff, of U. of P. 

Harvard lost the toss for the fourth consecu- 
tive year, and Yale took advantage of the 
strong wind. Brewer gained 25 yards on the 
flying wedge. Waters bucked the line for 2 
yards, and a series of wedge-interference plays 
brought the ball to Yale’s 10-yard line. Har- 
vard was playing fast and hard. It looked very 
much as if she would score without losing the 
ball ; but Yale had fathomed the wedge inter- 
ference and held Harvard to three downs. The 
next rush gained the distance, but Harvard lost 
the ball on afumble. Butterworth punted to 
Yale’s 4o-yard line, and, regaining the ball on 
four downs, drove it with the aid of the wind to 
Har vard’s 15-yard line. During the rest of the 
half Harvard struggled desperately to score. 
She carried the ball by rushes and punts all the 
way to Yale’s 35-yard line, only to have it 
punted all the way back to her own 15-yard 
line. After this Harvard netted less than 15 
yards on 12 downs, and Butterworth attempted 
a goal from the 27-yard line. Then Harvard 
carried the ball 55 yards by a series of fifteen 
rushes, landing it on Yale’s 15-yard line, only 
to lose it on a fumble of Beale’s. Two of 
Butterworth's punts drove it well out of danger. 
At the end of the first half Harvard had made 
by far the better showing in both offense and 
defense. She had rushed the ball 129 yards— 


. left tackle right.. 
... left-end-right .. 
.. Quarter-back... 


right half-back 


Stevenson 
....Beale 

j§ Waters 

} Dunlop 
Wrightington 
Brewer 
Referee — Dr. 


more than enough to make two touchdowns—on 
fifty-two efforts, whereas Yale had rushed it only 
18 yards on twelve efforts. Harvard gained an 
average of 2% yards per effort, to Yale’s 1% 
yard. Probably all that kept Harvard from 
scoring was Yale’s great advantage in the wind. 
Harvard punted 70% yards. Yale, 210% yards, 
or three times as much. The situation was here 
very much like that at the end of the first half 
in the game of 1890, which Harvard afterward 
won, It is reported on good authority that the 
coachers told the eleven that they~had done 
well. and that to keep up the good work meant 
victory. The overconfidence this inspired, to- 
gether with the greater freshness of the Yale 
eleven, and the fact that they had been very 
naturally rebuked for their work in the first 
half, are accountable for Yale’s early scoring in 
the second half. 

When the second half opened the wind had 
abated. Yale started in desperately bent on 
scoring. Her opening wedge netted only 8 
yards against the Deland countercheck. in- 
key soon gained 6 yards, however, on a mass 
play, and Thorne added two runs of 3 yards 
each. Armstrong bucked the line for his dis- 
tance, and the Yale center rushes opened up 
Harvard’s center so that Butterworth made 15 
yards. By a series of short rushes through 
Acton and Manahan, Thorne and Butterworth 
forced the ball to Harvard’s 2-yard line. McCrea 
and Stillman made an opening between Lewis 
and Mackie, and Butterworth ran over the line 
and behind the goal posts, eluding as many as 
five attempts to tackle. Time, 5m. Hickok 
kicked the goal. 

On the opening wedge Harvard gained over 
15 yards, but gps | lost the ball by using 
the flying wedge interference without properly 
alternating the plays. Thorne ran 4o yards 
between Manahan and Emmons, passing all 
the Harvard eleven except Brewer; but after 
Yale had gained 13 yards more Harvard held 
her to four downs on the 25-yard line. Here 
Harvard made a desperate rally. Two revolv- 
ing wedges gained 10 yards, and the Wood- 
ruff interference carried Wrightington 8 
yards around Hinkey’s end, and Brewer 5 
yards around Greenway. It looked very much 
as if Harvard would score as Yale had done, 
but Waters’ efficiency as a captain was im- 
paired by the blow on his head, which com- 
pletely dazed and stunned him, and neither the 
snap nor the brief period of good generalship 
lasted. After gaining 20 yards more on end 
plays Harvard was held to four downs on 
Yale’s 45-yard line. Thorne and Butterworth 
advanced 15 yards on five dives through the 
line, after which Yale was held to four downs 
near the center of the field. Here Captain 
Waters’ tender knee was for the second time 
wrenched and he was carried from the field. 
Dunlop took his place. Lewis captained the 
team, frequently consulting with his men, and 
Harvard's generalship did not improve. Three 
times she lost by failing to punt before the last 
down, and the Woodruff and Deland inter- 
ference around the end was discarded for fruit- 
less attacks on the middle of Yale’s line. 
Brewer punted to Yale’s 25-yard line and But- 
terworth returned the ball with a loss. Brew- 
er’s return punt was stopped, owing to Beale’s 
slow pass, and Hickok fell on the ball. Bya 
sharp series of rushes and mass plays Yale ad- 











vanced to Harvard’s 4-yard line, but Harvard 
rallied and secured the ballon downs. Brewer 
punted, The last good play of the day was 
an 8-yard run of Armstrong’s. Yale lost the 
ball on downs on Harvard’s 15-yard line. Har- 
vard lost the ball and regained it. After two 
punts by Brewer, time was called while Yale 
had the ball on her go-yard line. In the second 
half Yale rushed 216% yards on 66 downs, an 
average of 3% yards to the down. Harvard 
rushed 80 yards on 34 downs, 2 2-5 yards to 
the down. Harvard gained 125 yards on punts, 
Yale 31. : 

Individually the Yale center men played 
well, especially Hickok and Stillman, and the 
new tackles proved very strong; but Hinkey 
and Greenway were quite up to last year’s 
form. Among the backs Thorne did well, and 
Butterworth superbly. His line breaking has 
seldom been surpassed, and he punted in first- 
rate form. Not only was he the best man in 
his position during the past season, but it 
would be hard to find the full-back anywhere 
who ranks him. The Harvard line was a 
strange combination of strength and weak- 
ness. Both Mackie and Acton did first-rate 
line breaking, running low and hard; and 
Lewis tackled superbly. It was, perhaps, ow- 
ing to the fatigue of their half-back work that 
they seemed lacking in the very elements of 
blocking, and were powerless when Yale set- 
tled down to score. Manahan at left tackle 
was the weak point in the line, and so much 
of the play was directed against him and Acton 
that Newell had little chance to distinguish him- 
self. Waters broke the line for good gains, and 
Wrightington gave great promise for his three 
years to come.. Though Brewer’s tender joints 
kept him below his form of last year, he put 
up a strong game. ‘The team as a whole was 
above the average at Harvard, 


Lehigh, 34; North Carolina, 0. At Man- 
hattan Field, November 25th. 


The Southern eleven overweighed the North- 
ern greatly, but were lacking in team-play. 
Lehigh made most of her gains around Guion. 
North Carolina pushed heavily through the cen- 
ter, with poorly executed wedges. They tried the 
end only three times, though once for a gain 
of 8 yards. Roderick, the Lehigh left-half, 
played the most brilliant individual game, 
pe ol repeated runs of from 20 to 4o yards, 
and once scoring a touchdown from the center 
of the field. The teams played as follows : 





Lehigh. Positions. Univ. of N.C. 
PE  cccoveesss secas left-end-right. 

Houston....+.++ . left-tackle-right 

Trafton . left-guard-right 

ROYSS .. wccccccecccceces center........ 

WoOOGtR, o0c:cccce0s right-guard-left. .. 
Gonzulon......... right-tackle-left.........ss..+++ 
OROEOR.... vccccceces right-end-left........... .... 

MCC AGDE. coc cccccees quarter-back........ 

Roderick... ...0000¢ left half-back........ 

GPE WAT s0és00ccee%s right half-back.. Whitbee (Keenan) 
See SUU-DaSke.... .ccccces Baskerville 


Touchdowns — Floyd, Ordway, 3; Roderick, 2. 
Goals—Floyd, 5. Umpire—Mr. Max Farrand, Prince- 
ton, ’92. Referee—Mr. Strate, Cornell. 

Lehigh’s record this year places her in the 
first rank of American Colleges. She held 
Princeton down to 12 points in one game, and 
scored a touchdown in the next, She scored 6 
points to Pennsylvania’s 32; beat Lafayette, 
22-6 and 10-0; Cornell, 14-0; West Point, 18- 


FOOTBALL. 








o; and Annapolis, 12-6. 


The only Eastern 
teams that rank Lehigh are Princeton, Yale, 
Harvard and Pennsylvania. Although we have 
no sure basis for comparison, it could probably 
best the University of Virginia, the leading 
team of the South, and also Minnesota and 


Baker, the leading teams of the West. Berk- 
ley and Stanford on the Pacific Coast would 
probably also have to knuckle under For 
sixth place in the American teams of the sea- 
son, Virginia and Minnesota are neck and neck, 
with the odds, perhaps, in favor of Virginia, 
though here again there is really no basis for 
comparison. 


Princeton, 6; Yale, o; at Manhattan 
Field, New York, Nov, 3o. 

Princeton's victory was as deserved as it was 
unexpected. After the first few minutes she 
outplayed Yale at almost every point. The 
backs were equally strong in ground gaining 
and in tackling. ‘The line not only tackled su- 
perbly, and held like a wall, but opened up the 
opposing rushes seemingly at will. It is doubt- 
ful if seven stronger forwards ever lined up on 
an American field. In interference the eleven 
showed almost asstrong against Yaleas against 
the weaker defense of Cornell or Wesleyan ear- 
lier in the season. Over and above all this the 
team worked as a single man. If Princeton 
was inferior to Yale in any particular, it was in 
punting. Although she used occasional Deland 
plays, her game was of the New Haven type, 
pure and simple ; a combination of settled gen- 
eralship and of shifty expedients, of team work 
and individual play, of old tactics and new tac- 
tics, that left no loophole for defeat. It is far 
from certain that it would lower its colors be- 
fore any eleven ever produced in this country. 

Nevertheless, in view of the theatrical close 
of the season, there is great danger of over. 
estimating its strength. That Princeton had 
beaten the victor of the ——— game was 
enough to establish a popular reputation. But 
the Harvard team at its best was much stronger 
than it showed at Springfield, while the Yale 
team as it appeared at New York was distinctly 
below its Springfield form. pa as Harvard 
was handicapped by a lack of severe practice 
games, by the wind, and by the loss of her gen- 
eral, so Yale was handicapped by the great ex- 
haustion of the Springfield game, and by the 
revelation this game afforded Princeton of her 
favorite tactics. That the Princeton eleven was 
the strongest of the season is beyond dispute, 
but in the absence of a fuller basis for compari- 
son than is afforded by the Thanksgiving 
0 judgment cannot safely go beyond this. 

very lover of sport must lament that a Prince- 
ton-Harvard game, which alone could have 
cleared up the question, was impossible. 

The teams lined up as follows : 





Yale. Positions. Princeton. 
Greenway. wight-end-left....... 

Beard..... right-tackle-left 

Hickok... right-guard-left ‘a 
ee rrr ee GR rok. dsr conncccsnean 
A iakieesesace left-guard-right.............. Taylor 
oe Cee left-tackle-right......... -seseeee Lee 
HImRCY.....00sccccceese left-end-right........... Trenchard 
eae MaTteTr-OACK..0000000 coccesces Kin 
Armstrong....++++++ eft-half-back, ............c00e0 War 
BE AE rnossovsovens right-half-back............-. Morse 
Butterworth.........++- CORN. 0 casks sicvcecdees Blake 


Referee, Dr. Brooks, of Harvard ; Umpire, Dr. Dash- 
iell, of Lehigh. 








OUTING FOR JANUARY. 


Princeton took the ball, and on the flying 
wedge Ward netted twenty yards; but on the 
second play Balliett snapped back poorly, and 
Stillman fell on the ball. Thorne was tackled 
at a loss, and Yale punted to Princeton’s 43- 
yard line. Princeton made good gains through 
the center. The ball was lost for off-side play 
and presently regained for the same reason. 
Morse, behind superb interference, circled 
Greenway’s end and ran 20 yards before tackled 
by Butterworth. Blake punted to Yale’s 8-yard 
line. Yale rallied strongly ; Murphy and But- 
terworth advanced 5 yards, and Hinkey added 8. 
Butterworth punted almost to the center. Morse 
gained 10 yards on the tandem, and then 
Princeton lost the ball on downs. Butterworth 
punted again, and Blake in attempting to run 
collided with Hinkey, who received a bad gash 
on the head. A double pass gave the ball to 
King, who gained 3 yards around Greenway, 
after which Blake punted to Yale’s 45-yard 
line. Here Butterworth made Yale’s longest 
run, between Lea and Trenchard. Several 
times Princeton attempted to tackle him, but 
by excellent arm work he staved the tackle off 
and carried the ball 35 yards almost without 
interference, landing it on Princeton’s 35-yard 
line By flying mass plays directed at tackle 
Yale advanced 10 yards, but lost the ball for 
off-side play. Blake punted to the center. 
Yale soon punted also, and tackled King on a 
fair catch. The 5-yard penalty was inflicted. 
Princeton duplicated this performance and was 
also penalized. Princeton recovered the ball 
on four downs on her own 25-yard line. Sev- 
eral fine rushes by Ward and Morse, and a 
revolving wedge, together with a punt, drove 
the ball to Yale’s 25-yard line Butterworth 
punted to Princeton’s 4o-yard line. Again 
King was thrown, and again Yale was penal- 
ized. Here began Princeton’s already famous 
rally. From the 45-yard line, by means of 
wedges directed against tackle, several of which 
netted 5 and 6 yards, she forced Yale back 60 
yards and more, well inside of her 5-yard 
line. Here Yale made a stand, and held 
Princeton to 3 yards on four downs ; but on the 
fourth down Hickok and McCrea were so flag- 
rantly off-side that Princeton was allowed to 
have the ball on first down and given half the 
distance to Yale’s goal, so that the ball rested 
only a foot or eighteen inches from the line. 
It took two more rushes to push Ward over the 
goal line. King punted diagonally to Trench- 
ard and then kicked the goal. Thorne was 
badly used up. Hart took his place, and sig- 
nalized his advent by slugging Trenchard. 
This was the only wilful brutality in the game, 
for the tackling in a fair catch was of a gentler 
order than Hinkey’s work with Brewer last year. 
Yale rallied in a desperate effort to score, driv- 
ing the ball by Butterworth’s rushes to Prince- 
ton’s 25-yard line. During the rest of the half 
the play was chiefly in Princeton’s territory, 
but Yale was unable to advance beyond the 
25-yard line. Thus far, with the exception of 
the great rush by which Princeton scored, the 
two elevens had been on pretty even terms. 
Yale’s supporters very alee relied with 
great confidence on the famous ability of their 
elevens to score in the second half. 

When play began again Hart gained 18 yards 
on the flying wedge. Princeton soon got the 
ball on downs, only to surrender it for off-side 


play. Butterworth and Blake exchanged punts, 
by which Yale gained 5 yards, but presently 
lost the ball on downs. Blake punted to Yale's 
40-yard line. Princeton was holding Yale to 
four downs’ After several successful flying 
mass plays, Yale got the ball for off-side play. 
Yale’s flying mass plays failed, and Butter- 
worth punted to King on Princeton’s 40-yard 
line. Blake soon returned the punt to Yale’s 
40-yard line. Armstrong failed to gain, and 
Butterworth punted. Wheeler rushed 7 yards 
through Yale’s left, and Lea circled the right 
also for 7 yards. King’s long pass play here 
carried Morse 25 yards to Yale’s 35-yard line. 
Yale soon received the ball for off-side play, 
and Butterworth punted tothe center. Blake 
and Butterworth exchanged punts at a gain of 
15 yards for Princeton. On a double pass, 
King carried the ball 20 yards around Hinkey’s 
end, landing it on Yale’s 8-yard line. On the 
third down, Stillman fell on the ball, and But- 
terworth punted from behind the goal posts, 60 
yards to Princeton’s 50-yard line Wheeler 
rushed 12 yards through the center, and Ward, 
behind fine interference, gained 15 yards 
around Hinkey. Wheeler madea rush of 8 yards 
and Morse gained 6 yards through Beard. 
Blake tried for a goal om the field cn Yale’s 
1o-yard line Butterworth was soon forced 
to punt, and King dodged back 25 yards. 
Sharp rushes carried the ball to Yale’s 5-yard 


ine, when Yale rallied and recovered it on 


downs, Time was called with the ball on Yale’s 
15-yard line. Throughout the second half, and 
especially toward the end, the ball seldom left 
Yale’s territory, and Yale was put completely 
upon the defensive. Considering the difference 
in the play of the two elevens, the only marvel 
is that Princeton did not score 12 or 18 points. 

As for the Princeton players individually, to 
praise their work as it deserves is to make a 
catalogue of the virtues of each eleven posi- 
tions. The play of each was good enough to 
make the reputation of a star in an ordinary 
game; but among them all, Trenchard and 
Wheeler and King, were most prominent, and 
King’s double work at quarter-back and full- 
back entitles him to the foremost reputation, 
not only of the season, but of all American 
players behind the line. This is the first vic- 
torious Princeton eleven since the celebrated 
team of 1889, which beat both Harvard and 
Yale, and on account of the personnel of which 
Harvard ceased to play Princeton. 

As for the Yale team, de mortuzs, etc. In 
spite of its weak defense and weaker offense, it 
was game to the last. No expedient was neg- 
lected, no new play left untried, and what is 
far better, no jot of courage was lacking. That 
Princeton scored but once evidences a spirit on 
Yale’s part little less than marvelous. It is 
heartbreaking to reflect that if it had not been 
for the unfortunate off-side plays of two of 
Yale’s rushers at the critical moment, Princeton 
would, perhaps, not have scored at all. The 
ball would have been surrendered on the 2- 
yard line to Butterworth’s unfailing instep; and 
judging by later developments, Yale’s courage 
and pertinacity in this uphill fight would have 
been rewarded by a tie-game. But it is best as 
it is, for it would have been far more lamenta- 
ble if Princeton, surpassing Yale as she did in 
almost every particular, had not once been able 
to cross the goal line for a touchdown. 





FOOTBALL. 


Harvard, 26; Pennsylvania, 4. Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 30. 

Harvard’s game showed conclusively that 
at Springfield the eleven had been distinctly 
below its usual form. The disgrace of its de- 
feat had the effect of putting it on its mettle 
and infusing plenty of ginger; and the wretched 
head-work gave place to good, though far from 
perfect, generalship, The opinion was current 
at Cambridge after the game that if Harvard 
had played with equal snap and generalship at 
Springfield, Yale would have been defeated 
6-0 or 12-0. But ifthe Harvard men had seen 
the Yale-Princeton game they would perhaps 
have altered their minds. It is by no means 
certain that Harvard could have scored under 
any circumstances. The fact remains, never- 
theless, that the real strength of the eleven had 
been vastly underrated, and that only a second 
Yale game, or, better, a Princeton game could 
settle the question of comparative strength. 
Pennsylvania’s game was better than the score 
indicates. She suffered from the decisions of the 
Referee, who appears to have allowed the Har- 
vard rushers to break through on the Woodruff 
interference as soon as the backs got in motion. 
The rally in the second half, by which she twice 
drove the Harvard backs from her 5-yard line, 
deserves the highest praise. Moreover, in spite 
of the accidents to Brewer, Emmons and Grey, 
the game was as clean and gentlemanly as 
that at,Springfield. Moreover, the two sides 
cheered each other ; and all cheered impartially 
on the brilliant plays. 

Harvard won the toss, and chose the wind. 
The teams lined up as foilows : 

Harvard. 


Emmons 
Manahan...... 


Positions. Pennsylvania. 
left-end-right.............- Newton 
.left-tackle-right. ...Reese 
eft-guard-right . f 
Lewis (Capt.).. ° 
Mackie right-guard-left 
MIN nc ccenssavces right-tackle-left Mackey 
Stevenson right-end-left............ Simmons 
i. . quarter-back Williams 
POD . cc cest 
Wrightington | half-back. .......000++. {R 
Brewer f 
Umpire, Gill, Yale, ’89. 


1 

Referee, De Hert. 
Pennsylvania gained only 10 yards on the 

flying wedge, and was soon forced to punt. 


Brewer punted. Brooke returned, and Newell 
broke through, blocked the ball and fell on it. 
Brewer punted over the goal line. Pennsyl- 
vania gained 7 yards on the Woodruff wedge, 
and then punted to her own 35-yard line. Har- 
vard lost the ballon downs. Newell soon broke 
through the Woodruff interference and regained 
it. From this point Harvard rushed the ball to 
the 20-yard line, where Mackie fumbled it, but 
retrieved himself a moment later when, with 
Newell, he blocked Brooke’s punt, and forced 
Pennsylvaniatoa safety. Score,2-o Time, 14m. 

Knipe made 5 yards in front of a mass, but 
Harvard soon fell on the ball, only to lose it for 
holding in the line. Ona tandem play against 
Manahan, Newell tackled the runner at a loss. 
Brooke punted to Harvard’s 4o-yard line. From 
this point Harvard rushed the ball over the line. 
Brewer began the work by making the first of 
his sensational runs, clearing 18 yards around 
Newton behind interference. Dunlop, Wright- 
ington, Acton and Mackie drove the ball steadily 
down the field. Brewer made another run of 
12 yards and presently carried the ball over the 
line. Score, 8-o. Time, 24 m. Emmons was 


73 


disabled and was replaced by Arthur Brewer. 

Pennsylvania rallied finely after this and 
scored without losing the ball. Knipe ran be- 
hind the flying wedge 43 yards around Arthur 
Brewer's end and passed the entire eleven ex- 
cept Charley Brewer. This was the second long- 
est run of the game. Onanon-side kick Simmons 
secured the ball on Harvard’s 4-yard line. Har- 
vard’s splendid tackling held Pennsylvania to 
three downs without gain, but on the last try 
Brooke plunged through Mackie for the touch- 
down. Score, 8-4. Time, 31 m. 

Stevenson gained 14 yards on the flying 
wedge from the center of the field, and soon 
Brewer took the ball around Newton for the 
4 remaining yards behind splendid interfer- 
ence. Score, 14-4. Time, 37 m. 

After this Pennsylvania rallied, and the ball 
was forced back and forth for a quarter of an 
hour on nearly equal terms; until finally Har- 
vard rushed it steadily down the field from 
Pennsylvania's 40-yard line and Dunlop made 
the touchdown. Score, 20-4. Time, 58 m. 

Pennsylvania's flying wedge gained only 6 

ards against the skillful Deland defense. The 
ast feature of the half was Osgood’s run of 20 
yards around Stevenson. Time, 65 m. The 
first half was twenty minutes too long owing 
to a mistake of the referee. 

In the second half Stevenson gained 15 yards 
behind the flying wedge ; and Brewer gained 15 
more around Newton, and at the end of eight 
minutes Wrightington scored. Brewer kicked 
his fourth consecutive goal. Score, 26-4. 

Again the Pennsylvania wedge made only 6 
yards, and during the second half the rushing 
was confined almost entirely to Pennsylvania’s 
territory. Reese was laid off and Oliver took 
his place, Wharton going to left-guard. Brewer 
also retired and was substituted by Grey, who 
gave way in turn to Gonterman. Twice Har- 
vard was on the verge of scoring, once on the 
5-yard line, and again on the 3-yard line, but 
both times Pennsylvania rallied and prevented 
the touchdown. The features of the second 
half were two long runs by Brewer on a fair 
catch, and a 25-yard run by Gonterman. 


Annapolis, 6; West Point, 4. At Annapo- 
lis, December 2d 

This was the fourth game between the rival 
academies. In 1890, Annapolis won, 26-0, at 
West Point. In 1891, West Point won, 32-16, 
at Annapolis. Last year Annapolis won, 12-4, 
at West Point. The present season has proba- 
bly seen the last game, for the authorities are 
unwilling to allow the cadets the necessary 
time from their studies. 

In the first half neither side scored. West 
Point, after rushing the ball to within a few 
feet of the goal, lost it on a fumble, and Bagley 
punted it out of danger In the second half, 
West Point fumbled on their own 15-yard line. 
Reeves fell on the ball, and Annapolis rushed 
it over the line. West Point rallied and bya 
series of spirited rushes carried the ball over 
the line. Carson missed an easy goal. West 
Point excelled at rushing, but -was prone to 
fumble. Annapolis punted to perfection, but 
was weak in the offensive, Stacy’s long run 
around Annapolis’ left end was perhaps the 
most brilliant play of the game. 

Stacy, Ames, Lott and Carson, as usual, did 
the best work for West Point, while for Annap- 








OUTING FOR JANUARY. 


olis, Bagley, McCauley, Bookwalter and Kim- 

ball distinguished themselves. The line-up was 

as follows : 

Naval Cadets. Positions 

McCauley left-end-right 

Castleman..........left-tackle-right 

Morris 

Capt. Cavanagh 

Pc cesscecdsvecns right-guard left 

Reeves............. right-tackle-left 

McCormick ..right-end-lett... 

Bookwalter . Quarter-back .. — 

Kimball ' tales A a ceweGee-aee Shelton 

Davidson half-backs } oo ee Stacy 

Bagley Capt. Carson 
Umpire -Vance McCormick, Yale ‘92. Referee— 

Moffatt, Princeton ’84. 


Military Cadets. 
Haberson 
Aultman 
left-guard-right............6. Smith 


Yale '97, 30; Harvard '97, 4. At New 
Haven, December 2d. 

Harvard had four ‘Varsity players, Yale one. 
Before the game the odds were two to one in 
favor of the crimson. The Harvard men had 
scarcely played together while the Yale men, 
under the able coaching of Dyer, had attained 
great skill in team-play. For Yale, Murphy at 
tackle put up the best game; though Chadwick 
at guard broke through excellently. Cochrane 
made a punt of 70 yards, and Pond carried the 
ball 75 yards for a touchdown. Harvard's 
weak point was at right-tackle, through which 
most of Yale’s gains were made. The ones 
touchdown was scored by Weld in a final rally 
only fifteen seconds betore time was called. 
The score : 
Harvard. Positions. Yale. 

left-end-right Hinkey 

left-tackle-right......... ... -Judd 
.. left-guard-right eevecees Sturgis 
ee | es 

right-guard-left -Chadwick 
Scanell right-tackle-left............ Murphy 
Stevenson right-end-left Bass 
Beale quarter-back 
Wrightington eer 5 
Duniop......- \ half-backs ' 
Lovering (Weld)........ full-back 

Touchdowns—Jerrems, 4; Murphy, Pond, Weld. 
Goals—Cochrane, 3. Umpire—Kent Hubbard of Trin- 
ity. Referee—A. Stearns of Amherst. 
Joun Corsin, 


Lamber 


FOOTBALL IN THE SOUTH, 


In the South the season closed with the Uni- 
versity of Virginia far in the lead. On Novem- 
ber 18th, the Virginians defeated the hitherto 
strong Georgetown College team by the over- 
whelming score of 58-0. Then they met the 
Naval Academy team at Annapolis, on Novem- 
ber 22d, and administered a defeat of 12-0. 
Earlier in the season, Georgetown had beaten 
Virginia 28-24, and the Naval Academy had 
beaten her 28-0. But as the Virginians knew 
they had not been in playing form in these first 
games, they arranged subsequent dates and, 
assisted by the zealous coaching of J. Poe, ere- 
trieved themselves, Inthe opinion of local ex- 
perts who have seen the Virginians play they 
occupied about sixth place among Eastern foot- 
ball teams at the close of the season. 

On the 25th of November, they defeated the 
Virginia Military Institute by a score of 22-0. 
The Institute withdrew from the field before 
the last half closed, because the referee gave 
the University the ball ona fumble. Johnson, 
the Virginia half-back, knocked it from the 
hands of Coffein, the Institute back, and then 
fell on it. Whether the decision was correct or 
not, the Institute eleven should have remem- 
bered that having consented to play the game 


Harper, g. 4.; Jones, 4. 4. 6.; Johnson, ~. h. 4.; 
Sf. b. 


under Mr. Lambeth, as referee, they were 
bound to abide by his decisions, or be guilty of 
a gross discourtesy. On Thanksgiving Day, in 
Richmond, Va., before four thousand people, 
the University of Virginia played against the 
University of North Carolina for the champion- 
ship of the South. Virginia went into the game 
with the prestige of recently defeating the 
Naval Academy by a score of 12-0. North 
Carolina had just been defeated by Lehigh, on 
Manhattan Field, by a score of 34-0. It was 
easy to guess the winner. The Virginians won 
by the score of 16-0, and stand to-day without 
a peer in the Southern field. 
The eleven was made up as follows : 

Hicks, ». ¢.; Penton (Captain), » g.-; 
Massie, 7. g. ; Ramsburgh, 2. ¢.,; Bow om | ae 
ope, 


Price, ». ¢.; 
Early, c.; 


In Atlanta, Ga.,on Thanksgiving Day, St. 
Albans School of Virginia met the Technolo- 
gical School of Georgia. It was a desperately 
fought battle. St. Albans won by the score of 
6-o. The attendance was the largest that has 
yet greeted a foot-ball game in the South. The 
battle was fought in the Piedmont Exposition 
Park, and four to five thousand people packed 
the stand and crowded along the ropes. The 
St. Albans players were much lighter men, and 
won by superior skill and pluck. 

Gro. W. MILEs, Jr. 


FOOTBALL IN THE WEST. 


Tue fact that the game is young in the West 
may account for the few regularly organized 
football leagues ; for as yet there has been no 
satisfactory means of determining the relative 
merits of the elevens with a view to classifica- 
tion. For example, Michigan, the largest in- 
stitution in the West, had one of the weakest 
teams last year, and was beaten by several 
elevens from the smaller colleges ; while this 
year Baker University, though a small institu- 
tion, has an eleven which could hold its place 
in the fastest company in the West. North- 
western University, with a very large attend- 
ance, has not kept pace with some of the 
smaller colleges, while Purdue and _ Illinois, 
with only a moderate number of students, have 
kept in the fastest company to be found. 

Leagues have been formed on a territorial 
basis, for instance State leagues; but usually 
some one eleven would so outclass the other 
members of the league as to have a compara- 
tive walk-away with the championship, which 
would disrupt the league. for the next year. 
Such was the case in the Illinois Inter-Collegi- 
ate Football League two years ago when Iili- 
nois captured an easy championship and the 
league did not survive. Illinois had a mem- 
bership in the Northwestern Inter-Collegiate 
Football League the next year, but that did 
not live out the season. The colleges of Indi- 
ana have been more successful in holding 
themselves together, perhaps because the 
honors have been divided, and the league, 
which was organized when the game first ap- 
peared in the West, remains intact with the 
following membership: Purdue (champions 
this year), De Pauw, Wabash, Indiana, and 
Butler. The socalled ‘‘ Major League,” in- 
cluding Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Northwestern, has been in existence two years, 
but has not been as successful or as free from 
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disturbing elements as the planners of the 
league had expected. Though the territorial 
feature must not be considered entirely in the 
formation of a league, still the success of this 
association has shown that it must not be com- 
pletely ignored. Minnesota’s great distance 
from the other members of the association 
would have interfered with the success of the 
league even if the members had been on an 
equality so far as their playing was concerned, 
which they were not, for Northwestern has 
been entirely below their class. Thus far all 
leagues have been unsatisfactory, and perhaps 
will continue so until it is possible to grade 
elevens on their playing merits, and form asso- 
ciations on this basis. 

At present there is a movement on foot to 
organize a big league of the strongest elevens 
in the territory around Chicago, embracing 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Purdue and _ Illinois. 
The four are located well in respect to each 
other, and are generally considered to be in 
the same class so far as their playing is con- 
cerned. A triangular league of the three Chi- 
cago institutions, Chicago University, North- 
western and Lake Forest, will in all probability 
also be in effect next season. 

The consensus of opinion of those persons who 
have followed the game credits Minnesota with 
having the strongest eleven in the West. As 
reported last month, they won the champion- 
ship of the Major League. 

The big elevens playing in the territory 
around Chicago rank this year in about this 
order: Minnesota, Michigan or Wisconsin, 
Illinois or Purdue, Northwestern, Chicago Uni- 
versity or Lake Forest. 

Of the football constituency in the territory 
west of the Mississippi River, Baker Univer- 
sity, of Baldwin, Kan., has without doubt 
brought out the strongest eleven this year, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Minnesota, which has been 
classed in the Chicago territory. Baker de- 
feated Missouri 28-0, took the championship of 
Kansas from Kansas University by a score of 
14-12, played Nebraska to a stand-off score of 
10-10, and on Thanksgiving Day annihilated 
the Denver Athletic Club 32-0, Denver having 
previously defeated Iowa 58-0 ; Missouri, 40-0. 
This is the personnel of the Baker team : 


Taylor, ~. ¢.; Farrar, r. ¢.; Thomas, ret Pendleton, 
c.; Atherton, /. g.; Fogle, /. ¢.; Gaines, /. e.; Allen, g. 4.; 
Potter, ¢. 4. 6.; Heller, x. 4. 6.; Tonney, / 4. 


This Fall there has been such a large number 
of surprises that toward the end of the season 
the Western enthusiast was ready for almost 
any score. Perhaps the greatest surprise was 
the record of the Michigan eleven and the com- 
plete change of form of the team. They opened 
the season with a strong game, showed marked 
improvement in the first three games, but then 
went to pieces apparently, and were beaten by 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Chicago University. 
A week later, November 11th, Michigan ex- 
hibited a complete change of form and trounced 
Purdue, which had a record of no games lost 
for two seasons, 46-8, and two days later de- 
feated De Pauw 34-0. On November 18th, 
Michigan met Northwestern, who had held 
Minnesota to a 14 score, and played all around 
them : score, 72-6. Inthe week following Kan- 
sas, who had played Minnesota a 6-12 game, 
was defeated 22-0; and on Thanksgiving Day, 
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Chicago University eleven, which had beaten 
Michigan on October 21st, 10-6, was easily 
beaten by a score of 28-10. Michigan had a 
‘‘beef” team, the rush line averaging 189 
pounds, the team 176, and when the eleven was 
coached down to team play, their beef won 
out against the lighter teams. The Michigan 
eleven lined up in its strongest form thus : 


Aldrick, ~. e¢.; Villa, ». ¢.; Henniger, ~. g.; Smith, c.; 
Hooper, /. g.; Griffin, 7. ¢.; Senter, 7. ¢.; Baird, g. 6.; 
Dyer, 2. 4. 6.; Ferbert, r. 4. 4.; Dygert, / 4. 


The Badgers eleven was one of the strongest, 
and the defeated Michigan team was practically 
the same as played such a winning game later 
in the season, but at this time Wisconsin was 
exhibiting a strategic game with very strong de- 
fensive play. Michigan was weak in defensive, 
and Wisconsin repeatedly worked her ends for 
heavy gains. This weakness Michigan reme- 
died later. The score was: Wisconsin, 38 ; 
Michigan, 14. The team lined up thus: 

Dickinson, ». e.; Davis, ~. ¢.; Jacobs, r. g.; Kull, c.; 
Bange, /. g.; Freeman, /. ¢.; Sheldon, ¢/. ¢.; Lyman, g. 6.; 
Nelson, 7. 4. 4.; Carroll, r. 4. 6.; Richards, /. 4. 

Henry F. KENDALL 
WESTERN INTERSTATE FOOTBALL, 

Tue Western Interstate University Football 
Association was organized in the Spring of 
1892, consisting of the State Universities of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri. The 
season of ’92 resulted in complete victory for 
the Kansas team, which scored 48 points to her 
opponent’s 8. 

n the season just past, Kansas and Missouri 
tied for first place, with two games won and 
one lost. Iowa and Nebraska each won one 
and lost.two. ‘The season opened in Kansas 
City, Nov. 4th, with a game between Kansas and 
Iowa, which resulted in a score of 35 to 24 for 
Kansas. The game was evidence of the fact that 
each team had lamentably weak points ; Kansas 
in the line and Iowa in interference. Iowa de- 
pended almost entirely upon bucking the line, 
while Kansas played a much more open game. 
The brilliant work for Kansas was done by John- 
son, full-back, who kicked one goal from field, 
the first ever allowed in the West, and also 
punted the ball for from forty to sixty yards ; 
and by Matteson, left-tackle, whose interference 
and tackling were splendid. The Iowa team’s 
best work was done by Rodgers, center, and 
Myers, left half-back. Both sides played a 
better offensive than defensive game, which 
accounts for the large score on both sides. 

The second game of the League was played 
at Kansas City, November 11th, between Ne- 
braska and Missouri. Everything up to this 
time pointed to an easy victory for Nebraska, 
as that team had played a tie-game with the 
strong Denver Athletic Club team, 4 to 4, which 
had defeated Kansas 24 to 12, Iowa, 58 to o, 
and Missouri 40 to o. Nebraska had also played 
a tie-game with the Baker University team, 
Baldwin, Kan., which had defeated Kansas 14 
to 12, and Missouri 28 to 0. The game with 
Missouri was a complete surprise, resulting in 
a score of 30 to 18 for Missouri Under the 
coaching of Robinson (Tufts, ’93), Missouri had 
made wonderful improvement since the game 
with the Baker team. The game was one of 
the fastest ever played in the West, the men 
lined up quickly, and but two fumbles were 
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made throughout. Missouri made most of her 
gains by long runs around the ends, aided by 
the best interference yet seen in the Western 
League. Nebraska played a strong offensive 
game, and their superiority in weight gave them 
considerable advantage over Missouri, although 
Missouri did not find much difficulty in going 
through the Nebraska line. Nebraska’s defen- 
sive work was not so good as Missouri’s. The 
tackling of Nebraska was weak with the ex- 
ception of that of Flippin, the colored left half- 
back. Both Missouri and Nebraska violated 
the rules of the Interstate Association in this 
game by playing their coaches. 

Kansas played Nebraska at Lincoln, Neb., 
on November 18th, and won by a score of 
18 too. Nebraska played good football and 
worked hard, but depended more upon brute 
strength than head-work. Kansas’ great lead 
was doubtless due to Johnson’s (Kansas’ full- 
back) ability in punting. With scarcely any 
leeway he would raise the ball high in the air 
and send it down the field for from forty to 
seventy yards, while the end-men would down 
the Nebraska man in his tracks as soon as he 
caught the ball. This game was the best all- 
round playing Kansas had done yet this sea- 
son. Her interference was excellent, and Ne- 
braska's line was struck low and hard for good 
gains. Nebraska again violated the rules of the 
Association by playing her coach, Crawford. 


On the same day, lowa and Missouri played- 


another League game at Iowa City, resulting 
in victory for Iowa by a score of 34 to 18. 
fowa had little trouble in bucking Missouri’s 
line for good gains, and in circling the Miss- 
ouriends, Missouri was unable to get through 
Iowa’s line, but made good gains around the 
ends aided by excellent interference, In this 
game Iowa proved her superiority in the line 
over the other teams of the Association, espec- 
ially in the center. 

The final League games of the season were 
played on Thanksgiving Day, Iowa vs. Ne- 
braska, at Omaha, and Kansas vs. Missouri, at 
Kansas City. The day -was exceedingly cold 
for football spectators, the mercury at Omaha 
standing at 6 degrees below zero. The game 
at Omaha resulted in a score of 20 to 18 for Ne- 
braska. Iowa depended on mass work, and 
her assaults on Nebraska’s line were always 
successful. Nebraska was very weak on defen- 
sive work, but her open work was splendid. 
Nebraska won through superior sprinting. 

The teams lined up as follows : 





low A:—Tyrrell, ~. e.; Van Osterhaus, r. 2.; ewes, 

gs odgers, c.; Engersoll, 2. £ ; Aldrich, 7 : WwW hite, 
ry e.; Sawyer, g. 6.; Hess, ». 4. 6. Myers, 7. ii ry : Elliot, 
J. 6. (Capt.). 

NEBRASKA:—Shue, *. ¢.; — v. t.s Dirn, ». g.; 


Hopewell, c.; Wilson, 7. g.; Oury, 
Crawford, g. 4. (Capt. and Coach), 
Flippin, 7. 4. 4.; A. E. Yont, 4 4 
The Kansas-Missouri game resulted in favor 
of Missouri, score, 12 to 4. The rivalry between 
the two teams had been increasing and each 
team went into the game to win. At the be- 
ginning of the season, Missouri was the weak- 
est team in the Association, but through good 
coaching and hard work has become one of the 
best. Kansas suffered somewhat from the fact 
that her players had not fully recovered from 
the game with Michigan on the previous Satur- 
day. Coleman, Kansas’ center, was still suffer- 
ing cum the effects of a broken nose, but played 


g.° Johnston, d. @.2 
J. G. Yont, ~. 4. 4.; 
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pluckily until near the close of the game, when 
his nose was again broken. The feature of the 
game was the offensive play of the Missouri 
team. The Missouri eleven used the Pennsyl- 
vania interference all through the game. Time 
after time it netted good gains, and Kansas 
could not get a play to stopit. Missouri played 
her coach, Robinson, who made most of the 
gains. Kansas seemed to be weak in head- 
work. Both teams played openly and rapidly. 
Missouri’s team work was superior to that of 
Kansas, Kansas having to depend too much 
upon individual players. The ae team re- 
ceived only six days’ coaching during the en- 
tire season, a handicap which will be removed 
next year. The teams lined up as follows: 
KANSAS: —Steinberger, 7. e.; Piatt, ~. ¢.; Griffiths, ~. g.; 

Coleman, c.; Hamill, 2. g.; Matteson, 2. ¢.; Shepard, 4.¢@.3 


Williamson, q. b.; Champlin (Capt.), » A. 6; Shelien- 
barger, 7. 4. 4.; Johnson, /. 4. 

MISSOURI:—Gibson, *. ¢.; Pauley, ». 
son, ». g.; Thompson, c.,; Robinson (Coach), 2. g.; Lat- 
timer, 7. ¢.; Gaines, 2. e.; Hill, g. 6.; Anderson, 7. /. 4.; 
Harrison, /.4.4.; Young, / 6. (Capt.). 

On the whole, this League has given the 
most closely contested games of any Western 
association ; yet, strange as it may seem, in 
Iowa and Kansas, the State representative in 
the ‘‘Big League” did not capture the State 
championship, Gro, O. Foster. 


t. Wad. Thomp- 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Stanford, 6. At San Franctsco, 
November oth. 

THE game was played in rain and mud so 
that there could be little first-rate play, Berke- 
ley, if either, was a shade better. Her eleven 
fumbled less and showed well-developed inter- 
ference. Taylor’s neatness in handling the 
ball was noticeable, and his punting undoubt- 
edly gained the touchdown. Wilson also played 
a good game. The Stanford line was weak, 
and failed to block on Kennedy’s punts. 
Frankenheimer was the bright spot in Stan- 
ford’s game. His plunging was splendid, and 
he tackled hard, low, and opportunely. Last 
year’s game was also a tie, 10-10. 

Berkeley scored in the middle of the first half. 
Taylor punted from Stanford’s 25-yard line 45 
yards, and Berkeley secured the ball. A few 
more rushes brought the ball to Stanford’s 10- 
yard line. Ransome gained 7 yards more 
and then plunged through McMillan and Coch- 
rane for a touchdown. Stanford’s touchdown 
came in the second half. Kennedy gained 8 
yards in a whirling wedge, and another wedge 
anded the ball still nearer Berkeley’s goal. 
Yard by yard Stanford gained until less than 
three yards remained. A wedge play brought 
the ball within a foot of the line. On the next 
play Kennedy was sent over. 

The teams lined up as follows : 


Berkeley, 6 





Berkeley. Positions. Stanford. 
Sherman........c000 left-end-right ........Capt. Wilson 
Smith (Hunt)...... left-tackle-right. ... Whitehouse 
R. H. Sherman,....left-guard-right............ Burnett 
A. Pierce (F oltz).. COMBE ccc... scece P. Downing 
Easton A. (Pierce). right- MUA 1GS ...5 000000 MeMillan 
| See —— tackle-left...... ... Cochrane 
Wilson .. ...........right-end-left........ C. Downing 
Captain Benson........ t Db vrcewosededen amy Code 
a eee ‘ Quarter) eo ccceoos Harrelson 
Hilborn (Taylor)..... left half-back....Frankenheimer 
RANSOMES... ccccccecsee : Sk | Ses Walton 
Hilborn (Taylor)... ... eee -Kennedy 

Referee— 


te pial C. Carter of Seattle. 
ura. 




















ATHLETICS AND CYCLING. 





ATHLETICS. 


Tue months between Fall and Spring would 
have been widely devoted a year or two ago 
to cross-country runs ; but during the present 
season Winter athletics are in a way to be 
limited to the colleges—Princeton, Yale, Har- 
vard and Cornell—-where from a dozen to 
forty men follow the hares weekly during 
the Fall. Snow is no impediment, and the 
crisp, dry weather of the Fall is a welcome 
stimulus. 

Many a man who has trained throughout his 
college career for the cinder-track races in the 
Spring looks back at these runs over field and 
meadow as to the happiest hours of his athletic 
experiences. The sunlight of the open fields is 


like no sunlight that ever warmed a city street. 
The air one breathes with panting lungs is 
better than wine to the sluggard’s blood. The 
hills and fields a runner has scrambled over 
more truly belong to him than to the man who 
holds the deeds. The races of the cinder-track 
are the prose of athletics; the cross-country 
runs are the poetry. 

It is therefore the greatest pleasure to record 
that a movement is on foot among the veterans 
of the New York clubs of harriers, to bring 
back the good old days. It only remains for 
the younger men to take up the torch they 
are relighting and carry it down through the 
years, Joun Corsin. 


CYCLING. 


Has THE ERA OF CHEAPER PRICES ARRIVED ? 
This is a question which interests not only the 
trade, but every individual who has to purchase 
wheels. Ever since last Summer there have 
been rumors in the air that the price on high- 
grade wheels would be cut down. Indications 
certainly have been that way, and although 
careful inquiry among the trade up to the pres- 
ent has met with evasion, there has been an 
uneasiness and a drift in their conversation 
which has led me to believe that a moderate cut 
would be made in the price of high-grade wheels 
in 1894. It has been an open secret that sev- 
eral of the leaders have had conferences in 
regard to the matter, but nothing has been 
arranged satisfactorily, and until within a few 
days I have been utterly in the dark as to 
what the big manufacturers would do in this 
matter. The announcement is now made by 
the Overman Wheel Company that they pro- 
pose to introduce their highest grade to the 
riding public at $125. 

Simultaneously with this announcement comes 
the report of the committee on the tariff, which, 
if adopted; will place the duty on bicycles back 
to 35 percent. Both of these factors will have 
a great influence on the importing trade. It is 
a question, however, whether the proposed re- 
duction of the tariff will quite offset the reduc- 
tion in retail price which importers will have to 
meet if the high-grade American bicycle manu- 
facturers adopt the uniform price of $125. Itis 
very certain, however, that if the tariff is not 
reduced, importers will have no show in the 
American market. They cannot possibly afford 
to import and pay a duty of 45. per cent., and 
retail at $125. Even with the prices of the 
American bicycles at $135 and $150, the high- 
grade English wheels have had all they could 
do to hold their own in the American market ; 
therefore, with prices of American high-grade 
bicycles at $125, and with the possible chance 
that the duty will not be reduced to 35 per cent., 
the outlook for the English makers in this coun- 
try is decidedly dubious, and, as I have above 
stated, I doubt very much if with the reduction 
to 35 per cent., they will be able to stand the 
racket. 

While on this subject of prices, I desire to re- 
iterate that, taking for granted, for argument’s 
sake, that the prices of high-grade wheels have 
been abnormally high heretofore, the claims 


made by riders that bicycles could be built 
as cheaply as sewing machines is ridiculous. 
There is a happy medium, and when a man 
attempts, in his argument, to compare the cost 
of producing a sewing machine with that of a 
bicycle, he might as well compare a locomotive 
with a compass. The amount of twaddle which 
has been advanced as argument by these 
champions of low prices is sufficient to show 
that the majority of them do not know what 
they are writing about; and, as a rule, the 
more decided and exact they are in their state- 
ments, the more they display their ignorance. 

JOHNSON’S WORK ON THE KITE-SHAPED TRACK 
at Independence after all has not been placed 
on the record tablets by the Racing Board of 
the League of American Wheelmen, They do 
not believe in kite-shaped tracks or in a record- 
breaker riding behind a wind shield drawn by 
a running horse: I must say I think they are 
dead right in their decision, and I should be 
pleased to see the Racing Board go a step 
further, and not accept any records excepting 
those made in competition. I know this sug- 
gestion will raise a howl, but, nevertheless, I 
thoroughly believe that some such action on the 
part of the Racing Board would meet with uni- 
versal approval. If needs be, let there be two 
classes of so-called records; let the men who 
ride against time successfully simply be cred- 
ited with a Jerformance, but let the man who, 
in competition makes the best time, only be 
credited with a record. There is no doubt 
about it, these wonderful performances against 
time are looked at askance by a large majority 
of the wheelmen, and cogncially are the makers 
of rival machines apt to shake their heads know- 
ingly when any particularly fine performance 
has been made on any bicycle not manufact- 
ured by themselves. Personally, I have every 
reason to believe that the performances at 
Springfield and every other well managed track 
are honestly conducted and carefully timed, yet 
I am none the less in favor of reserving the 
word record for performances in competition 
only. I do not expect that the Racing Board 
of the L. A. W. will take up this suggestion at 
present, but the time may- not be very far dis- 
tant when they will. 

Crass B Is AT LAST A DEFINITE PROBABILITY. 
At a recent meeting of the Racing Board it was . 
unanimously voted that. the two-class rule, as- 





discussed, be 
Assembly for adoption until January 1, 1894. 
The question now remains whether the Na- 


recommended to the National 


tional Assembly will adopt the rule. It has 
been a notorious and shameful fact that during 
the past season certain men have been riding 
as amateurs who should not have been allowed 
to compete as such ; andin this way the League 
of American Wheelmen have been held up to 
much deserved ridicule. I have no patience 
with an organization that will wink at violations 
of its rules. It may be said that there are no 
violations, or that such violations could not be 
proved. This may or may not be so, but it will 
be hard to find a single individual who has 
watched the racing season just passed, who can 
be led to believe that the members of a certain 
racing team, for instance, were not under the 
pay of a certain well-known house. We do 
not blame the members of that team so much 
as we do the L. A. W. for countenancing 
things which prevailed during the past sea- 
son. Itis fair to say that the Racing Board 
have been in sympathy with Class B, but the 
League at large was shocked at the suggestion, 
and at the last meeting at Philadelphia the feel- 
ing was so intensely against it that Mr. Ray- 
mond had to give way, and withdraw his pro- 
position for a Class B until such time as the 
League was ripe for it. It is now time for the 
League to acknowledge another class. 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS IN THE DIVISIONS last - 


month brought out heated contest in only two 
of the States. Massachusetts elected Chief Con- 
sul Perkins and Secretary-Treasurer Howard 
by an overwhelming majority, the vote being 
three to one in favor of the old ticket over the 
new one, with Mr. Dean at the head. In Michi- 
gan they are all snarled up. It Seems that Mr. 
Griffith was nominated, and received the greater 
number of votes, but when the result was known, 
it was claimed that Mr Griffith, at the time of 
his nomination and while the election was in 
progress, was not a member of the League, 
and that therefore his election was null and 
void. The facts, however, are, that previous 
to the announcement of the result, and before 
the votes were counted or all in, Mr. Griffith 
had renewed his membership in the League, 
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and therefore at the time of the announce- 
ment he was a member in good standing. 

THE ANNUAL SHOW HELD IN Lonpon, the Stan- 
ley Show, is one of the very greatest events in 
cycledom. ‘The one which has just taken place 
is the eighteenth annual, and a careful review 
of the exhaustive reports which reach me in 
the English cycling press reveal the fact that 
there is very little which is new under the 
sun. One feature will be of interest as bear- 
ing out my prophecy of a year ago in regard 
to the future of the geared ordinary or front- 
driving safety. I never have believed that 
this machine would meet with the unqualified 
success which its friends prognosticated during 
the seasons of '’92 and ’y3. Last year at the 
show there was scarcely a maker who did not 
exhibit one or more of the types of the front 
driver, while this year, with the exception of 
three or four firms who make a specialty of it, 
the front driving-machine is conspicuous by its 
absence. It can be safely asserted that the 
rear driving safety has the field to itself. In 
construction the ‘94 patterns vary very little 
from what we have been accustomed to during 
the past year. The only difference of impor- 
tance is a decided tendency to use a larger tub- 
ing. It has been found by experience that the 
larger tube witha smaller gage is stronger than 
the same weight of metal in smaller tubing, and 
as far as appearance goes the larger tube cer- 
tainly adds to the beauty of the machine. In 
the pneumatics there is very little that is new ; 
attempts are still being made all along the line 
to produce devices which will prevent punc- 
ture and minimize the chances for bursting. 
The result is that a great many puncture-proof 
devices were shown, some of them having real 
merit, while others, those especially where 
metal is used, will, I am sure, prove inapt when 
thoroughly tested. 

It can be said that the riders of the ’94 wheel 
will find very little difference in their mount 
over that of 1893. The time is fast approaching 
when radical changes will be a thing PF the past. 
Unless some entirely new principle of propulsion 
is discovered, it can be safely said that there re- 
mains very little to be done to produce the ab- 
solutely perfect safety. THE PROWLER. 


FENCING. 


On the 20th of November the Fencers’ Club 
threw wide the door of its new home at 37 
West Twenty-second street, into which it moved 
last May from 8 West Twenty-eighth street. 
This was the first reception for gentlemen held 
during the season 1893-1894, and was in honor 
of Mr. Louis Vauthier, of Paris, who was en- 
gaged last Summer as instructor in fencing, to 
take the place of M. Gignac, now — in 
Chicago. Up to the present, the club has had 
four instructors. Capt. Hippolyte Nicolas was 
the first, who instructed and superintended the 
club from its foundation in 1883, until he re- 
signed at the end of 1889. He was succeeded 


by Mr. Armand Jacoby, who left after two 
years, going to the New York Athletic Club, 
where he is still instructor. 
the third instructor. 

M. Gouspy, maitre d’armes at the Racket and 
Tennis Clubs, and M. Jacoby, were invited to 


M. Gignac was 
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cross foils with the new comer. Only six mem- 
bers of the Fencers’ Club appeared on the plat- 
form: Messrs. Charles Token, Dr. Claiborne, 
William S. O’Connor, F. Coudert, Jr., C. C. 
Nadal and A. Z. Post. M. Charles de Kay 
acted as master of ceremonies in a glove-fitting 
and very extraordinary costume. Messrs. Dr. 
Hammond, Richard, Schaw and Bothner had 
been invited to fill the programme; also the 
young and promising Louis Senac, who had a 
very lively bout with Martin Capdevielle, pro- 
vost of the club. Japan furnished a represent- 
ative, who gave a burlesque, although skillful 
illustration of Japanese staff practice. 
Cavallieri Pini, Greco and Pessina, the great 
Italian champion fencers, were present. They 
witnessed the assauts d’armes, and, no doubt, 
saw plainly enough why their challenges sent 
to all fencers of New York, professionals or am- 
ateur champions, have not been accepted. 




















PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Still, Professor Gouspy and M. Bothner, mem- 
bers of the New York Turn Verein, did some 
very creditable work. M.Gouspy had by far 
the best of M. Vauthier, to the great disap- 
pointment of the members of the Fencers’ Club. 
The bout between Vauthier and Jacoby was 
not remarkable. 


There is much talk of a great assaut d’armes 
to be organized by the Italian champions, Pini, 
Greco and Pessina, for the 8th or 9th of Decem- 
ber. The difficulty will be in obtaining entries 
from among American fencers. Who among 
the professionals of this city will dare to par- 
ticipate ? THE CAPTAIN. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In a recent Recorp I spoke favorably of 
amidol as a developing agent, but it has one 
fault which prevents its readily lending itself 
to the two-solution method of development, and 
consequently those who practice tentative and 
selective development, the only kind worthy 
of the name, must employ the amidol dry, 
which implies a trained power of guessing or a 
troublesome application to scales and weights. 

By ‘‘ tentative” I mean the feeling of one’s 
way at the beginning of the operation, espec- 
ially when there is a doubt as to the accuracy 
of the exposure, and the adjustment of the 
necessary proportions of reducer and acceler- 
ator. ‘‘Selective” implies the adjusting of 
those proportions so as to produce any particu- 
lar result—a brilliant negative with strong con- 
trasts, or one soft and full of detail. 

The more recently introduced metol, while 
much less soluble than amidol, possesses all 
its good qualities, and in addition, is eminently 
adapted to the two-solution system, as, in 
conjuriction with sodium-sulphite it gives a 
practically permanent solution. The following 
formule, judiciously employed, and no formula 
is of much value unless so used, will be found 
satisfactory : 

No. 1.—Metol, 4% oz.; Sodium Sulphite, 2 0z.; 
Water, 20 oz. 

No. 2.—Sodium Carbonate, 4 02z.; 
20 OZ. 

No. 3.—Acid Citric, 1 oz.; Water, 10 oz. 

The formule are calculated in ounces to save 
the trouble of weighing grains. The ordinary 
avoirdupois ounce will do; indeed, as a rule, 
formule are indicative rather than imperative, 
so that in most cases it is a matter of moonshine 
whether it be an ounce of 437.5 or of 480 grains. 

For anything like correct exposures, one part 
each of No, 1 and No. 2, and six parts of water, 
will make an excellent developer, and for over 
or under exposures anything from four to ten 
parts of water may be employed. 

Bromide does not restrain metol so satisfac- 
torily as the sodium citrate formed by the addi- 
tion of No. 3, and so when a restrainer is 
required, either in consequence of serious over- 
exposure or to produce greater contrast, a few 
drops of it—say four or five to each ounce— 
should be added to the developer. 

In a previous Recorp I gave an account of 
Warnerke’s method of developing prints on 
gelatine-chloride paper, a process which, in the 
hands of many, gave beautiful results, but 
which with some was uncertain and irreguiar 
in its action. Since then the Paget Plate Com- 
pany have made a vast improvement on the 
method by a preliminary soaking in potassium 
bromide, thereby making the process as certain 
and as much under control as ordinary print- 
7“ *. 

he method may be outlined thus: The 
papers I have experimented with are ‘‘ Solio,” 


Water, 
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‘‘Kloro,” and Gilbert’s ‘‘ Reliable,” and, of 
course, can only speak confidently of them, but 
I believe that any of the so-called ‘* Aristo” 
family will be found amenable to development. 
Print until there is a decided trace of the image, 
or as much deeper as you like, as the deeper the 
printing the less time will be occupied in de- 
velopment, although the results will be identi- 
cal. With an ordinary negative, in diffused 
light, I find one minute quite sufficient. Wash 
in three or four changes of water, and immerse 
for about five minutes in a from five to ten 
grain solution of potassium bromide ; wash 
again in several changes of water, and develop 
to the extent desired, as the loss in the fixing- 
bath is but trifling. 

The Paget Company recommend a weak 
hydroquinone developer, but I find metol an- 
swers admirably. Of the above formule take 
one part each of 1 and 2, half a part of 3, and 
ten or twelve parts of water. After develop- 
ment wash well, and tone and fix in the ordinary 
way, either in separate solutions or the com- 
bined bath, and wash thoroughly as usual. 

Those of my readers who cannot find time for 
even the short exposures during the day, may 

roduce equally fine prints by artificial light ; a 
ew inches of magnesium wire or ribbon burned 
before the printing frame being sufficient to 
form the necessary image. 

Those also who make lantern-slides will find 
the metol developer suitable. The strength 
should be something between that for paper 
and that for negatives, and containing a little 
of the restrainer ; and I would like here to em- 
phasize the too-often neglected fact that in slide 
exposure and development there is not the lati- 
tude that may be allowed with negatives. The 
developer should be a fixed quantity, and the 
exposure adjusted so as to suit it perfectly, for 
by no method of ge taking can perfect 
freedom from fog, sufficient contrast, delicate 
detail, and transparent shadows be obtained. 

This Recorp would hardly be complete with- 
out some notice of the increasing interest that 
has been shown during the past month in the 
Lippmann-Lumiére so-called process of photog- 
raphy in natural colors. 

An extremely thin, almost transparent gela- 
tino-bromide plate is rendered orthochromatic, 
and exposed to the light reflected from acolored 
object for the necessary time, it may be many 
minutes. The plate is ina cell, or itself forms 
one side of acell filled with mercury, in contact 
with the film, so that exposure is made through 
the glass. The rays of light passing through 
the film are reflected back by the mercury, and, 
ang the direct rays in the ¢hickness, or 
body of the thin film, zzterference takes place, 
producing colors as in mother-of-pearl, or the 
soap-bubble film; generally, although not 
always or necessarily, the same as the colors of 
the direct light. The colors thus produced can 














be seen only when the — and the eye are 
at a certain angle to each other, but as I saw at 
Chicago, it is possible to project them on the 
lantern-screen, when they are seen as an ordi- 
nary colored picture. The optical arrangement 
in Chicago was imperfect, so that the experi- 
ment was only partially successful ; but they 
were much more successfully shown at the 
recent photographic congress in London. 

The Lumiére pictures are about 2% x 3% 
inches, and by means of the electric-light were 
enlarged on the screen to about three or four 
feet, and, of course, were received with great 
admiration and applause. 

So far, so well. It is probably the most 
wonderful discovery that has been made in con- 
nection with photography during the past 
twenty years, and is worthy of all the admira- 
tion it is getting. But with the less scientific of 
the people, and even some of the editors of 
photographic literature, the admiration is taking 
an altogether wrong direction, one of the 


TRAP-SHOOTING flourishes in many a sporting 
center these bracing winter days, and ‘‘ races” 
for lucre, love, or marbles, are popular with the 
keen fellows who never lose the itching of the 
trigger-finger. This is all as it should be, for 
trap-shooting at live birds and ‘‘ inanimates,” 
coaxes men out into the pure, healthful air and 
favors sportsmanlike rivalry and friendly inter- 
course. ‘These are all likely to benefit a hard- 
worked mortal, who can hardly pick up any- 
thing harmful during his sport. The only pos- 
sible evils I can think of in connection with 
trap-shooting are, first, too much fluid refresh- 
ment in the club-house, and, second, too big en- 
trance money to fatten sweeps. Neither of 
these disagreeable features (nor too much bet- 
ting) should ever be prominent in the amuse- 
ment of gentlemen-sportsmen. Both will surely 
provide merited punishment for their abuse. 
The former causes ‘‘ unaccountables,” which 
make duck-eggs in a chap’s score, and too 
many unpleasant disputes and disagreements 
foreign to the sportsman’s manly, fair-play 
code, have followed the swallowing of just one 
too many measures of mischief-working 
‘‘wheat-sap.” <A ‘‘ nip” when one is chilled is 
all right, but nothing approaching foolish use 
of the comforter should be tolerated. The sec- 
ond evil, too big entrance money, is more com- 
mon than it should be, and is entirely unneces- 
sary. Men whose hearts are in their sport, do 
not require the stimulus of big purse, or heavy 
wager, to perfect their enjoyment. The same 
men can play whist night after night for fun, 
or afew dimes, or play billiards for the price 
of the game, There is no good reason why 
trap-shooting should be made expensive to 
losers as it too frequently is, The great major- 
ity of gun clubs have a percentage of poor 
members who are compelled to look sharpl 
into the matter of expenditures. When suc 
men have paid for their shooting outfits and 
their club’s dues, their outlay has only fairly 
commenced, To enjoy trap-shooting, a man 


must lay off half a day now and then, and his 
time is worth something. He must buy shells 
and ammunition, which represents from two to 
three cents a shot, and he must pay for his 
birds—a trifle apiece for inanimates, but quite a 
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ROD AND GUN. 






latter having gone so far as to declare pho- 
togaphy in natural colors to be wn fact 
accomple. 

But if any of my readers have been dreaming 
of inventing a system of photography in natural 
colors, or working, or thinking of sometime 
beginning to work in that very desirable direc- 
tion, let me assure them that they are not yet 
in any degree forestalled. The Lippman- 
Lumiére method has not brought us one step 
nearer to the great desideratum ; the problem is 
yet unsolved, and both fame and fortune await 

im who will solve it. 

Two of the great American annuals are out, 
and the third will be published before this 
meets the eye of the readers. Although the 
various journals keep us fairly abreast of the 
times. the amateur who is fully and fairly 
worthy of the name shou/d read all that is 
written on his favorite subject, and there is 
much in the annuals that he will be the better 
of knowing. Verd sap. Jay SEE. 








Added to this is his fre- 
quently too heavy ‘‘entrance” before he can 


sum for live pigeons. 


compete ina ‘‘race.” All these items added 
together make a sum which plenty of active, 
useful members of gun clubs cannot afford to 
pay for a half-day’s amusement. These mem- 


“bers might develop into clinking good shots, if 


they got sufficient practice, and the only way 
to encourage them and coax them to regular 
work at the traps is to cut down expenses to 
the last possible cent. Regular club shoots 
for trophies, to be won under conditions which 
give all hands fair play, are excellent, as for 
these each man may have several ‘‘ races" for 
the bare cost of shells and birds. Little 
‘‘sweeps ” wherein the winner can only pull 
out a trifle more than his actual expenses, are 
also good, as they afford practice in company 
and are just as interesting to genuine sports- 
men as if big money was up. ‘The first object 
of a legitimate gun club should be to encourage 
sportsmanship, marksmanship, and game pro- 
tection, and incidentally, the protection of such 
members who may ‘‘game” enough to 
stand a fleecing by money-hunters who seek 
just that kind of game. A man who goes to 
the score against fellow-clubmen for the money 
he can rake out of their pockets is not a desir- 
able member for any ieh, yet many a sports- 
man knows this man too well. Big sweeps and 
big purses only encourage the trap-sharp, and 
while working no good to the cause, they may 
do much evil. All the sharp practices of ‘‘trap- 
and-handle,” the tricks of ‘ pulling,” the bluff 
and talk behind the score to rattle the shooter, 
the unsportsmanlike challenging of birds when 
the challenger knows he is wrong, have no 
place in the amusement of gentlemen. They 
are the tricks of the man who wants the money 
if he can possibly get it ; who will best his op- 
ponent and shee his nerve by them rather 
than by fair shooting and generous rivalry ; 
but they are never resorted to unless too much 
money is depending on an event. The moral 
is, shoot for love of shooting, gentlemen, and 
just enough cash to allow the poorest to enter. 

Apropos of trap-shooting. hen are sports- 
men going to rise in their might against the 
practice of holding the gun to the shoulder, 

















KENNEL. 


when the trap is pulled? This is an innovation 
since my foot was at score, and I am surprised 
that the new position has been allowed so long. 
What is the sense of it? It seems to me a trick 
of the professional or semi-professional, to in- 
sure ‘‘straight strings,” and nothing more. 
What’s the use of a lot of ‘‘straight strings” 
when a crowd of * cracks ” get together? They 
only necessitate the shooting-off of wearisome 
ties. Is it sportsmanlike? It is not the popular 
style in the field in shooting game, so why 
should it be allowed at the traps? It scores 
birds, maybe, but what’s the difference to the 
winner if he misses two in twenty, and the 
next man to him misses four? He wins by his 
skill, anyway, and he stands less chance of 
being tied under the old-fashioned rule of 
‘*below the elbow,” for lots of men are much 
surer under the new rule. I don’t believe in 
levelling the gun before the word ‘‘ pull ;” it’s 
no practical use anywhere save at the traps, 
where I believe the conditions should be as like 
as possible to those governing field work. Be- 
sides, under the old rule, skill and practice had 
a great deal to do with getting into position and 
bringing the gun, as in field-shooting, truly and 
swiftly to the shoulder. Under the new rule, 
this skill, which so often does the crack shot 
useful service in the field, is valueless. It 
should not be lost merely for the sake of rapid 
fire and ‘‘ straight strings.” I’d sooner see a 
man miss five in twenty and hold well down, 
than see him take the ‘‘ whole shooting match” 
in this mongrel afraid-to-give-a-bird-a-show 
fashion! I have twice seen men in the field 


level their guns before the birds flushed ahead 
of the dog. In the first instance I eyed the 
duffer in amazement. My dog was ahead of 
him ~—s a quail, and first I thought the 
dog would die, then I thought I’d die myself 
from a cause other than lead. The quail— 
and mercifully, the dog, both escaped, though 
the shot stormed close to my pointer’s head. 
On the second occasion a *‘ chicken ” was the 
game, and the dog pointed it grandly. The 
man with me sidled along crab-fashion, with 
his gun levelled, and just for fun I edged off to 
one side, and when near enough to the dog 
‘‘set” in old trap style. Up roared an old 
‘‘ solitary,” andI nailed him plump before my 
comrade could poke round and find the mark. 
I asked this man why he held his gun so, and 
he replied, ‘‘ It’s surer and quicker "—then he 
thought a minute of the result and finally 
laughed. Imagine a man wanting to be 
‘quicker on a poor old duffer of a ‘‘ chicken ” 
during the lawful season! When I first tried 
‘*chickens” I was fresh from a long course of 
sprouts with quail in heavy cover, and was far 
too quick for the slower birds. After I had 
blown a few into useless fragments, a comrade 
called me to account and insisted that I carry 
my gun triggers up, on my right shoulder as he 
invariably did. The first trial proved that 
‘*chickens” gave plenty of time and cured me 
of too rapid shooting. This being ‘‘ quicker” 
at the traps savors of catching a. bird by trick- 
shooting, or something of that kind, and I for 
one infinitely prefer the old-fashioned sports- 
manlike position. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 


Doc men were justly gleeful over the suc- 
cess of the United States Field Trial Club’s 
third annual events, run at Bicknell, Ind. 
The great field of starters, seventy in all, did 
high-class work to the delight of crowds of 
spectators. The warm weather and limited 
grounds were against the dogs, but the candi- 
dates, notably the pointers, performed nobly. 

In the Pointer Derby thirteen rat-tails com- 
peted. That clinking good dog, Mr. G. E. 
Gray's liver and white Strideaway (King of 
Kent—Pearl’s Dot) won first in decisive fash- 
ion. He was handled by his owner. He also 
won the Absolute Derby, stamping himself the 
best young pointer seen for some time. Sec- 
ond honors fell to Mr. W. N. Kerr’s liver and 
white dog Little Ned (Ridgeview Dazzle—Kate 
Claxton), and third to Charlottesville Field Trial 
Kennel’s 1. and w. bitch Selah (Rip Rap—Dolly). 

In the Setter Derby Avent and Thayer’s b. 
w. and t. dog Topsy’s Rod (Roderigo—Topsy 
Avent) won first by high-class work ; Messrs. 
Hunter’s o. and w. bitch Daisy Hunter II. (An- 
tonio—Daisy Hunter) was second ; and third 
was divided by Manchester Kennel Company’s 
l. and w. bitch Callie White (Gath’s Mark— 
Georgia Belle), Mr. P. T. Madison’s b. w. and 
t. dog Rodrigo (Antonio—Nellie Hope), and 
Mr. B. W. Butterfield’s b, and w. dog Flying 
Jib (Max Noble—Daisy Belton). These win- 
ners are all remarkably good puppies, especially 
Topsy’s Rod. Though defeated in the Abso- 
lute , Strideaway, he ran a great heat, the 
brace being as good as ever ran a Derby Abso- 
lute in this country. 


Twenty of the twenty-nine entries for the 
All-age Pointer Stake started. Mr. A. P 
Houston’s 1. and w. dog Franklin (Robin 
Adair—Blossom) won first; Mr. T. T. Ash- 
ford’s b. and w. dog Kent Elgin (King of Kent 
—Vera Bang) won second; and Little Ned 
(second in Pointer Derby) won third. 

The All-Age Setter Stake, and Absolute, 
were won by Avent and Thayer's b. w. and t. 
dog Chevalier (Jean Val Jean—Lucy Avent) ; 
T. Goodman’s b. w. and t: bitch Dan’s Lady 
(Dan Gladstone—Lily Burgess) won second ; 
and Manchester Kennel’s 1. and w. dog Gleam’s 
Sport (Vanguard—Georgia Belle) third. 

Mr. E. O. Damon, proprietor of the Meadow 
City Kennels, Northampton, Mass., has pur- 
chased the pointer Strideaway, winner of the 
Pointers’ Derby and the Absolute, at United 
State trials, at Bicknell, Ind. 

Some excellent work marked the New Eng- 
land Beagle Club's field trials, held at Oxford, 
Mass. The arrangements were good and rab- 
bits proved plentiful. 

The Derby, for dogsand bitches fifteen inches 
and under, whelped on or after — I, 1892, 
was won by H. A. P. Smith’s Louie Fitz Lee 
(Fitzhugh Lee—Maid); Thos. Shallcross’s Buck- 
shot (Dave—Daisy), second; Rockland Beagle 
Kennel’s Blanche (Frank Forest —Ina), third ; 
and H. S. Joslin’s Jean Val Jean (Chubb--Mys- 
tic II.) reserve. 

_ Class A—for dogs and bitches, all ages, fifteen 
inches and over thirteen inches, not placed first 
in any field trial class: Glenrose Beagle Ken- 
nel’s Gipsy A (Kenneally’s Lee—Tone), first ; 
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Forest Beagle Kennel’s Vick R. (Fitzhugh Lee 
—Nell), second; H. A. P. Smith’s Louie Fitz 
Lee, third; and E. O. Cornforth’s Kitty (Rowdy 
—Music), reserve. 

Class B—dogs and bitches, all ages, thirteen 
inches and under, not placed first in- any field 
trial class: A. D. Fiske’s Lady Novice (The Ram- 
bler—Lady Vic.), first ; Forest Beagle Kennel’s 
Gipsy Forest (Frank Forest—Sue Forest), sec- 
ond; Rockland Beagle Kennel’s Lou (Keno— 
Fly), third; and Middleton Kennel’s Adam 
(Sport—Trill), reserve. 

Class C—bassets and dachshundes, all ages : 
Only one entry, Glenrose Beagle Kennel’s Ro- 
deur (Mauprat—Lottie). 

Champion Class—thirteen to fifteen inches, 
dogs and bitches, all ages, placed first in any 
open class: Forest Beagle Kennel’s June Rose 
(Frank Forest—Juno II.), first; Glenrose Bea- 
gle Kennel’s Gipsy A, reserve. 

Champion Class—thirteen inches and under : 
B. S. Turpin’s Clyde (Frank Forest—Sue For- 
est), first ; same owner's Belle Ross (Ross W.— 
Cricket), reserve. 

Special prizes—most musical voice: Rock- 
land Beagle Kennel’s Jack Bannerman ; accur- 
ate trailing, Forest Beagle Kennel’s June Rose ; 
effective ranging, H. A. P. Smith's Louie Fitz 
Lee ; stylish working, T. Shallcross’s Buckshot ; 
best starter, Louie Fitz Lee ; sustained speed. 


Louie Fitz Lee; Derby entry, bred by owner, * 


Buckshot: All-age entry, bred by owner, Mid- 
dleton Kennel’s Model. 

The Radnor Hunt officials for the coming 
year are: A. J. Cassatt, president; R. Ellis, 
vice-president ; Geo. Philler, treasurer; W. S. 
Ellis, secretary; C. E. Mather, M. F. H.; C. 
A. Griscom, L. Godfrey and H. L. Geyelin, 
governors. Frank Gillard is huntsman. 

The Northwestern Beagle Club of America 
has elected the following officers: President, 
G. A. Buckstaff; vice-presidents, H. A. Dil- 
lingham and C. Niss, Jr. ; secretary-treasurer, 
L. Steffen ; executive committee, F. F. Merrill, 
E. H. Remmele and E. B. Elliott. 

The New England Beagle Club has the fol- 
lowing officers for 1894: President, F. W. Chap- 
man; vice-president, H. S. Joslin; secretary- 
treasurer, W. S. Clarke; executive committee, 
H. Hanson and A. D. Fiske. The club will 
apply for membership as a field trial club in 
the A. K. C. 

The South London Bulldog Club classes ‘‘ toy 
bull-dogs” as those not exceeding twenty-three 
pounds in weight. Sweet little ‘‘toys” to be 
sure !—playthings, perhaps, like bulldog revol- 
vers. 

At the Scottish National Coursing Club’s No- 
vember meeting, Mr. L. Pilkington’s Poverina 
(Burnahy—Prismatic) and Mr. T. Graham’s 
Grudge (Jim o’ the Hill—Slander) divided the 
Scottish National Cup; and Mr. A. Brisco’s 
Cauld Blast (Brunswark—Myrtle Green) divided 
the Hoddom Cup with Mr. J. Russel’s Rognon 
(Restaurant — Glencoe). At the Newmarket 
Meeting, the Champion Puppy Stakes was won 
by Mr. M. Fletcher’s Forum (Herschel—Fine 
Sport), with Mr. G. Barrett’s (Col. North’s) 

ant (Herschel—Kate Cuthbert), runner up. 
Messrs H. and E. Smith’s Stylish King divided 
the All-age Stakes with Mr. H. Hardy’s This- 
tleton. 

Messrs. E. O. Damon, Northampton, Mass.; 
Wm. Hawkins, Monterey, Mass.; Jas. Morti- 


mer, Hempstead, L. I., and J. Bigin, New 
York, were elected members.of the Pointer 
Club of America, at the November meeting. 

Eastern Field Trials, Newton N. C., Novem- 
ber 20th to 25th. The Derby had nineteen start- 
ers. First: Avent and Thayer’s b. w. and t. dog 
Topsy’s Rod (Roderigo — Topsy Avent) ; sec- 
ond: C, P. Stokes’ b. w. and t. bitch Allene 
(Gath’s Mark—Ruby’s Girl) ; third : divided by 
Avent and Thayer’s b. w. and t. dog Tate (Jean 
Val Jean— Mamie Aventj and Charlottesville 
Kennel’s 1. and w. (pointer) bitch Selah (Rip 
Rap—Dexter’s Dolly). 

All-age Stake—twenty starters. First: P. 
Lorillard, Jr.'s, o. and w. setter bitch Miss Ruby 
rena on Boy — Ruby D.); second: Blue 

idge Kennel’s 0. and w. setter dog Dick Fox 
(Chance—Countess Rush); third: divided by 
Avent and Thayer’s b. w. and t. dog Count 
Gladstone IV. (Count Noble—Ruby’s Girl) and 
T. T. Ashford’s b. and w. (pointer) dog Kent 
Elgin (King of Kent—Vera Bang) 

Subscription Stake—five starters. First: 
Avent and Thayer’s b. w. and t. dog Count 
Gladstone IV.; second : same owner’s b. w. and 
t. dog Topsy’s Rod; third: Charlottesville 
Kennel’s b. and w. (pointer) dog Rip Rap (King 
of Kent—Hops). 

Gordon Setter Trials, Assonet, Mass. , Novem- 
ber 20th to 21st. The Derby had four starters 
and was won by J. Arnold’s Don (Tom-Floss) ; 
C. T. Brownell’s Trim (Dixey—Beulah II.), sec- 
ond; and L. C. Jewett’s Punch (Pete—Judy), 
third. Eight started in the All-age Stake. First : 
E. K. Sperry’s b. Jolly G. (Jake—Redfield’s b.) ; 
second: Miss Nickerson’s Count Noble (Ben 
Butler—Nell) ; third: F. Billings’ b. Minnie T. 
(Ranger B.—Diana). 

Philadelphia Kennel Club's Trials, Thomas- 
ville, N. C., November 28th and 2gth. Derby, 
four starters. First: P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b. w. 
and t. (b.) Antoinette ; second : same owner's o. 
and w. (b.) Ightfield Rosalie ; third: J. Lewis’ 
1. and w. pointer b. Zvue. In the All-age Stake, 
ten entries, P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, Miss Ruby, Dot 
Rogers and Antevolo, were first, second and 
third. 

The New Jersey Kennel League’s inaugural 
bench show at Newark, November 28th to De- 
cember ist, scored a success and left a tidy credit 
balance. In spite of certain drawbacks, the 
management achieved great results, and super- 
intendent Mr. John Read proved to be a gen- 
eral. The benching was well done, as usual, 
by the Spratts. Many well-known dogs were 
shown, and the quality, taken all round, was 
excellent. Miss x H Whitney judged St. 
Bernards, Newfoundlands and pugs; Mr. H. 
Mead judged mastiffs; Mr. James Mortimer: 
bloodhounds, dachshundes, spaniels, bulldogs, 
bull, fox, Irish, Scottish and skye terriers, and 
the miscellaneous class; Mr. A. H. Heppner: 
Great Danes; Mr. Jno. Brett: deerhounds, 
— English, Irish and Gordon setters ; 

r. J. H. Winslow, pointers; Mr. J. Lewis, 
beagles and foxhounds; Mr. M. Dennis, col- 
lies: Mr. E. H. Morris: poodles, Yorkshire 
terriers and toys. Executive committee: Pres- 
ident, E. H. Radel; vice-presidents. Dr. E. 
Field, C. Heath, W.O Kuehler; secretary, Dr. 
W. F. Seidler ; treasurer, R. R. Moore. E. R. 
Christopher, W. Brown, A. Eisele, A. Hahne, 
M. A. Hanchette, F. Linck, E. H. Morris, Dr. 
L. R. Sattler and W. J. Whelan. Damon. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 











SPOND'S 





EXTRACT 


AFTER 
SHAVING. 


Any bleeding will be stoppéd, soreness, 


irritation and redness disappear, and skin 
be softened. 

‘*The leading barber in town uses 
Pond’s Extract as an application after 
shaving and informs me that it gives the 
very best of satisfaction. I myself recom- 
mend it in the highest manner,” 


—NATHAN W. KENNEDY, Putnam, 


Conn. 





GOING SOUTH? 





Consider your comfort and travel by the luxurious 
steamers of the 


CLYDE LINE. 


THE ONLY LINE OF STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 

Affording a delightful sail among the 


SEA ISLANDS ALONG THE SOUTHERN COAST, 
CALLING AT CHARLESTON, S. C, 


Sailing from Pier 29, East River, New York, 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS AT 3 P.M. 


Tables are supplied with the best the Northern 
and Southern Markets afford. 
THE CLYDE SHIPS 


are of modern construction, and provided with every 
appliance for safety, ‘comfort and speed. 


of, SS. Chee, AS Tueo, G,. Ecerr, T. MM. 
A.J. Coxe, Pass’r Agent. 
W.P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
6 Bowling Green, N.Y. 128. Delaware Ave., Phila, Pa- 









E To THE MANUFACTURE OF THis § 
3 TOBACCO we have diven the most § 

8 careful attention and the benefit 
f of many years experience, 

* It is the choicest Smoking 
Tobacco, 


MARBURG BROS. Baltimore, Md. 














When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTINe. 


GET YOUR PUPPIES 


SAFELY OVER THE 


CRITICAL WEANING STAGE 


BY USING 


SPRATTS 
PATENT 


PEPSINATED 


©}|PUPPY 
EAL 


It is intended for use in cases where pu pies. through 

ive Powers, are unable to pte ine their food, 
and in consequence Go not thrive. Also especially valuable 
for getting puppies and adult dogs into condition for shows. 


Tins, 25 and 50 cents. 
Pamphlet on Canine Diseases mailed gratis. 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring, 28c. by mail. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICAN) ns 
239-245 East s6th Street, New York, N 
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it Denied Admission of Pa- 
tent Medicines at the 
World’s Fair. 


*¢ Articles that are in any 
way dangerous or Offensive, 
also patent medicines, nos- 

. trums, and empirical prep- 

. arations, whose ingredients 

are concealed, will not be 

5 ; =  gdmitted tothe Exposition.” 

The ieee ibis me Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was the 

only preparation of the kind to be found on exhibition 

at the World’s Fair. No other Sarsaparilla was ex- 

hibited, for the reason that no other would fill all the re- 

quirements of a standard family medicine. If you need 
a tonic or blood-purifier, get 


Ayer’s =:, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Q00000000000000000000000 pece 


°®AvER'’s Prints 


are recommended by all the leading physicians and druggists, as the 
most prompt and effective remedy for biliousness, nausea, costiveness, 
indigestion, sluggishness of the liver, jaundice, drowsiness, pain in the 
side, and sick headache; also, to relieve colds, fevers, neuralgia, and 
rheumatism. They are taken with great benefit in chills and the dis- 
eases peculiar to the South. 


’Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Admitted for Exhibition at the World’s Fair 


Every Dose Effective: 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTrNa. 





OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


‘THE CouNCILLOR’s WIFE,” a three-act comedy 
by Jerome K. Jerome, has had a very satisfac- 
tory run at the Empire Theater, and has proved 
itself in many respects superior to any of the 
plays previously produced at this popular 
house. Its strength lies not so much in con- 
ventional comicalities and overt witticism, as 
in its steady undercurrent of satire and senti- 
ment. These delicate touches, for which Mr. 
Jerome’s stories are famous, are not only 
highly appreciated by intelligent theater-goers, 
but are also to be commended in that they in- 
dicate a salutory advance of American comedy 
into lines of keen humor coupled with refine- 
ment in characters and situations. Many 
strong though subtle points in or between the 
lines of Mr. Jerome’s play would doubtless be 
obscured or wholly lost were they not en- 
trusted to the skill and art of Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s comedians. The play is perfectly 
acted. 

~ 


‘©THE Princess Nicotine,” at the Casino, 
presents with melodious accompaniment all 
that can be desired in the way of color effects, 
in its gorgeous costumes, artistic groupings 
and scenery. Yet this tinseled fairyland forms 
but a jeweled setting for the radiance of Miss 
Lillian Russell, who in this piece has resumed 
her graceful pose upon the dias of opera com- 
ique. The feeble humor of the libretto and the 
tuneful notes of the score leave a pale impres- 
sion upon the patrons of the Casino in compar- 
ison with that produced by the statuesque 
beauty of this well-decked modern Juno. To 
see Miss Russell in gorgeous attire, with her 
well-trained retinue, is the purpose of every- 
one who visits the Casino, and she lingers 
pleasantly in memory after the performance, 
while her retinue fades into oblivion. 

* 


‘©A TEMPERANCE Town,” at the Madison 
Square, is the latest product of Mr. Hoyt’s 
happy faculty of devising absurd situations 
and embellishing them with bright sayings. It 
is vivacious in action, and abounds in clever 
contrasts in situation and character, which are 
made more intensely humorous by artistic 
staging and the finished acting of the come- 
dians. 

° * 

‘‘In O_p Kentucky,” at the Academy of 
Music, abounds in bright incidents of track and 
paddock, introducing those charming Kentucky 
characters as fresh and rich as the blue grass 
with which they are associated. Elaborate 
scenic effects materially assist in making the 
play a true picture of Kentucky life. Miss Bet- 
tina Gerard makes a graceful heroine, and the 
little band of pickaninnies give to the piece an 
additional touch of realism. The more’s the 
pity that the first act moves so slowly, and that 
it takes so long to get into sympathy and fel- 
lowship with the players. 

* 


’ 


‘*An AMERICAN DucueEss,” at the Lyceum 
Theater, is a three-act comedy adapted by 
Clyde Fitch from the French of Henri Lavedau. 
Itslong and successful run reflects especial credit 
upon Mr. Frohman, who has staged the piece 
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with lavish luxury and exquisite taste. The 
scene in the third act in the dower house of the 
Dowager Duchess is one of the most exquisite 
and artistic effects ever presented on the stage. 
The gowns of Miss Georgia Cayvan are marvels, 
even to feminine scrutiny, and the antique cos- 
tumes of the fancy dress scene and the pavan 
are rich and of correct design. The story is not 
strongly dramatic, but the interest is admirably 
maintained by the clever acting of Mr. Herbert 
Kelcey, Miss Georgia Cayvan and the other 
members of this excellent company. To the 
passionate craving of the savage for color ef- 
fects where art is absent we have an antithe- 
sis in the delight to cultured eyes produced 
by the creations of scene and costume at the 
Lyceum. 
* 


‘* CHARLEY’s AUNT” has reached its one hun- 
dredth performance at the Standard ‘Theater 
without a symptom of declining popularity. 
This is not strange, for rarely has there been 
presented a farce-comedy of such merit and 
genuine humor. It is farcical, yet free from 
vulgar or suggestive situations that provoke 
roars only from the unrefined. The fun is not 
dealt out by one or two comedians while the 
lesser lights cut up horse capers. All the parts 
are well sustained, and the amusing situations 
maintain merriment, which is increased by the 

otesque appearance of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt.” 

he piece is founded upon the substitution of 
Lord Babberley for Charley’s Aunt, who is ex- 

ected to arrive from Brazil, and as a chaperon 
is at that time in demand. In this female dis- 
guise, Lord Babberley succeeds in interesting 
the young lady friends of his colleagues, and 
arouses the sentiments of two elderly men even 
to the proposing point. The arrival of the real 
‘*Charley’s Aunt,” a beautiful young widow, 
from Brazil, completes the climax of humor and 
pleasantly unwinds the tangled web of decep- 
tion. One fine point in the acting of the title role 
must not pass without comment. It will be 
noticed that Babberley, in his disguise as 
Charley’s Aunt, never fails to win the filial af- 
fection of the young ladies of the Company, 
and receives an abundance of the caresses for 
which his two college friends are striving. A 
single touch of vulgarity would, no doubt, 
bring down the house; but not only is that 
touch always lacking, but one gets the im- 
pression unavoidably that, imbecile though he 
is, Babbs is a clean fellow and a gentleman of 
the finest type ; and moreover, this explains as 
nothing else could his winsomeness with the 
betrothed of his college friends. 


* 


The Fifth Avenue Theater has again brought 


Miss Rose Coghlan before New York theater- 
goers, who have warmly signified their ap- 
proval. ‘‘A Woman of No Importance,” by 
Oscar Wilde, has many strong features as a so- 
ciety comedy ; the vulgarity of its plot, how- 
ever, is to be regretted, especially in connection 
with so charming a company of artists. Miss 
Coghlan has with her Ada Dyas, Mrs. D. P. 
Bower, Mrs. Boucicault, Effie Shannon, Mau- 
rice Barrymore and Thomas Whiffen, 





PLEASURE TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


Messrs. RayMonp & WuITCcoMB long ago dem- 
onstrated in America the possibilities of lux- 
urious travel. and their admirably planned 
tours through California and Mexico are recog- 
nized as the perfection of comfortable and de- 
lightful transit. When the firm carried a spe- 
cial train of sleeping ears, with dining car, 
through Europe two years ago, it marked a 
new era in foreign pleasure travel. A second 
tour is announced with a more extended pro- 
gramme, with February 17th as the date of start- 
ing from America. Spain and Portugal have 
been added to the already long list of countries 
to be visited, and a magnificent round of travel 
to the chief cities and places of special historic 
and scenic interest has been arranged, overa 
month being devoted to those two countries 
alone. While the train, literally a ‘‘ hotel on 
wheels,” is at the service of the party during the 
whole tour, it is intended to stop at hotels when 
good hotels are tobe had. Sleeping cars, with 
the adjunct of a dining car in the hands of a 
French chef de cuzsine of acknowledged excel- 
lence, are a positive luxury where good hotels 
are an exception, and therefore Messrs. Ray- 
MOND & WHITCOMB’s passengers will enjoy very 
great advantages over ordinary travelers. In the 
list of houses where the party will be quartered 
during its long tour, will be found the names 
of the very best hotels in Europe. In addition 
to Spain and Portugal, the tour includes 
France, Italy, a part of Switzerland, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and England. There will 
also be peeps into Africa and Asia. Descrip- 
tive circulars may be obtained of Raymonp & 
Wuitcoms, 31 East Fourteenth street (corner of 
Union Square), New York. 


ALTHOUGH the Clyde line of steamers is the 
only service between New York and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., without change, it is not Hobson’s 
choice, ‘this or none,” that makes it the most 


popular route to all our Southern lands. That 
rests on its solid comfort, its tables, supplied 
with the spoils of North and South, and its 
ships, that for speed and safety are all that 
modern exigencies require. A sea voyage to 
Florida is just the tonic nature requires. 

* 


The New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad offers fast direct routes between the 
most important commercial centersin the United 
States and Canada. This popular road justly 
boasts of the best-equipped rolling-stock and 
the most perfect train service of all the railways 
of the world, and, in addition, possesses the 
great advantage of being the only trunk line 
entering the city of New York. All trains ar- 
rive at and depart from Grand Central Station. 
situated in the very center of the metropolis 
Safety, speed and luxurious comfort are the 
results of its extraordinary success. 

* 


The bare mention of Bermuda at this season 
calls up the delightful memories of the glorious 
climate of that Southern gem of the sea; ofa 
tangle of tropical foliage and flowers and of 
scenes too beautiful for description, together 
with long silent rides awheel over capital roads. 
The island is a veritable earthly Eden for 
invalids and pleasure seekers alike, and the 
famous hostelries, the Princess and the Hamil- 


ton, leave. nothing to be desired in the way of 
creature comforts. A trip South via one of the 
elegantly-appointed vessels of the Bermuda 
line of the Quebec Steamship Company, fol- 
lowed by a few months in Bermuda, would be 
long remembered. 

* 


Now that the trip to Europe has become so 
little a matter of sensible education and so much 
a mere fad, sensible people are more and more 
bending their attention on the antiquities of our 
own race and clime. In the central portion of 
our hemisphere are the remains of a civilization 
scarcely less interesting than that which built 
the now ruined walls of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. A most attractive variety of routes 
is offered by the Southern Pacific Company’s 
railroad and steamship lines to all points in 
Texas, Arizona, New and Old Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Australia, Japan, China, Ha- 
waiian Islands, New Zealand, Central America, 
Florida and Havana. The ‘‘ Sunset,” ‘‘ Ogden ” 
and ‘‘Shasta” routes traverse some of the 
grandest scenery in America. Perfect equip- 
ment of Pullman sleeping and dining cars and 
courteous attention to patrons are character- 
istics of the Southern Pacific. 

* 

Now is the Winter of our discontent, but so 
long as the suns of the Indies are within our 
reach we need know nothing but glorious Sum- 
mer. When blood is sineet and ways be foul, 
why not try Jamaica, Hayti, Colombia or Costa 
Rica? The stanch ships of the Atlas Line of 
Mail Steamers were specially built for tropical 
passenger service, and afford direct service 
every week between New York and Jamaica. 
The island gem is acknowledged to be one of 
the most healthful and charming of the world’s 
Winter resorts. 





a Aime rn eee 


READ THE FACTS about 
in our monthly 


F LOR i DA newspaper, The 


‘Florida Homeseeker,”’ so cents per year. 
Sample free. Tells how to secure houses at $r 
and up, monthly payments, in a beautiful, high, 
healthy, growing township amid 25 clear lakes, 
free from malaria, whisky, negroes and freezing. 
It also tells how to secure cheap and good hotel 
board and cheap transportation rates there. Also 
how to grow our staples, Pineapples, Lem- 
ons, Oranges and Grapes. Stop paying 
rents, fuel, heavy clothing and doctor’s bills, 

by going to our model community. Address 

‘he Florida Development Co., - 
Avon Park, De Soto Co., Florida. 


A —Arertheh a 














— 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East India Missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. 
W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
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‘“Yacut Races FoR THE AMERIcA’s Cup,” 
1851-1893, by Capt. A. J. Kenealy, is a book that 
will be welcomed wherever the white-winged 
yacht spreads its canvas to the breeze the 
world over. Inthe locker of the sailor, in the 
library of the sportsman and on the editor’s 
desk alike, it will be indispensable ; with all the 
piquancy of a true sailor’s yarn, and all the en- 
thusiasm of a life-time son of Neptune, it tells 
of the battles and the breezes, which for forty 
years have waged and raged round the historic 
America’s Cup. Yet, withal, he holds the histo- 
rian’s scales with so steady a hand that both 
sides of the Atlantic will welcome his tempered 
judgment and naval lore. It is the gift-book of 
the season for all. [Outing Co., Ltd.] 


‘« My Year In A Loc Casin,” by W. D. How- 
ells, is a reminiscence of a boy's life in South- 
ern Ohio. The incidents are the commonplaces 
of childhood, the country pigs and geese, squir- 
rel shooting, the feigned lameness by which 
mother quail and mother ducks divert harm 
from their young, imaginary ghosts, and imag- 
inary Indians. Yet Mr. Howells’ style is, as 
always, far from commonplace. His skillful 
telling gives these incidents the charm of art ; 
and, what is especially to be noted, the tender- 
ness and justness of his sentiment give the art 
a richness far above the facile turning of sen- 
tences. The little sketch is written for chil- 
dren ; but such grown-up readers as find the 
commonplaces of Mr. Howells’ novels unre- 
deemed, would perhaps learn a lesson by read- 
ing it. No better evidence could be offered of 
the genuine sympathy, humor and pathos, with 
which he makes his most literal transcripts from 
life. [Harper & Bros.’ Black and White Series. ] 


‘* FisHING ExpeRIENCES OF HatF A CENTURY,” 
is a volume of sketches by Major F. Powell 
Hopkins, relating his personal experiences with 
rod and reel. The stories are interesting both 
to sportsman and general reader, and abound in 
instructive hints to those who would go a-fish- 
ing. [Longmans, Green & Co.] 


‘‘Soncs AND Batiaps,” by Herman Rave, 
isa collection of light verses whose rhythmic 
path leads to pleasant modes and sentiments. 
The author’s pen possesses a quaintness in de- 


he Bowen- 


scription in prose as well as rage which has 
[ 


often pleased OvuTING readers. 
Merrill Co.] 


‘*Brpte. Lamps FoR LItTTLe Feet,” by Chas. 
D. Morrell, is a new departure in juvenile liter- 
ature, intended by handsomely illustrated Bi- 
ble stories to give instruction, amusement and 
religious training. [Standard Publishing Co.] 


‘*THe BuILDERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE,” 
to be completed in two volumes, by Francis H. 
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Underwood, consists of biographical and crit- 
ical notices of eminent authors, with an intro- 
ductory survey of the subject. The first vol- 
ume contains an interesting chapter on ‘‘ Some 
Mostly Forgotten Poets.” [Lee & Shepard.] 


‘« ToLD BY THE COLONEL,” a volume of sketches 
by W. L. Alden. The stories are cleverly told 
and abound in humorous situations, quaint 
characters and bright witticisms. The author’s 
fertile fancy is happily combined with a terse 
and forcible style. [J. Selwin Tait.] 


‘*OuTLINEs oF Economics,” by Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, a treatise for college use, is meer | 
indexed, with abundant references. [Hunt 
Eaton. } 


‘“Woopie THoRPE’s PILGRIMAGE, AND OTHER 
Srortgs,” by J. T. Trowbridge, are of deep in- 
terest to boys, and convey many salutary les- 
sons. [Lee & Shepard. ] 


‘‘ Tue ART OF HorsEMANSHIP,” a translation, 
by Dr. Morris H. Morgan, of Xenophon’s fa- 
mous work. Dr. Morgan says very truly in his 

reface: ‘‘ Among technical treatises, that of 

enophon on horsemanship is almost unique in 
one particular. Even after more than twenty- 
three centuries it is still, in the main, a sound 
and excellent guide for so much of the field as 
it covers.” [Little, Brown & Co.] 


*““CoL_umspus Outpong,” is a well-illustrated 
book, to record the surprising adventures of 
Capt. William A. Andrews in his trip across the 
ocean in a boat 14% feet long, and aptly called 
the ‘‘ Sapolio,” because she ‘* scoured the seas !” 
The author claims that four-fifths of the so- 
called dangers of life are trifles, if met with 
courage, resolution and common sense. [Arte- 
mas Ward. ] 


‘* Historica, TAa.es,” by Charles Morris, re- 
late in concise and popular style incidents of 
American, English, French and German history. 
The most impressive incidents are selected, 
and embellished with many a romantic tale. 
[J. B. Lippincott Company. ] 


‘* BrrEF GUIDE TO THE COMMONER BUTTERFLIES 
OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES AND CANADA,” 
by Samuel Hubbard Scudder, is intended to 
introduce to the student the lives of those but- 
terflies most familiar to the collector. The 
value of the work is enhanced by an able intro- 
ductory treatise. [Henry Holt & Co.] 


‘*Our Great West,” by Julian Ralph, is an 
exhaustive work on the great Western common- 
wealth and cities, dealing in an interesting and 
scholarly manner with their present conditions 
and future possibilities. [Harper & Brothers.] 





ANSWERS TO “OUTING” CORRESPONDENTS. 


LasT month it was stated that to compete in 
the all-round championships a man has to be a 
member of some club in the A. A. U. This, 
we are informed by Mr. W. B. Curtis, of the 
Spirit of the Times, who is President of the 
A. A. U., is the exact contrary of the fact, and 
we make haste to acknowledge our error. 


N. P. L.— Way are aquatics in the West 
not treated in the Outing Records? We in- 
tend that they shall be. If you will send us 
your full name and address we shall be glad to 
confer with you as to the method of treatment 
and also as to correspondents in the West. 
Consult this month's football records for a 
rough outline of our present ideas of how the 
national sports should be covered. 


H.T. G.— Will a cocker point? A cocker 
might possibly be taught to point, as an intelli- 
gent dog can be educated to do many unusual 
things, but the necessary labor would accom- 
plish much more important works in other 
directions W2ll he hunt rabbits? Most 
spaniels, cockers included, are ready enough 
to run rabbits, but they can seldom be de- 
pended upon for more than a very short burst. 
It would not be worth while to try and train a 
cocker for such a purpose. An active, medium- 
sized beagle is the best dog for the work. 


G. B. V.— Why ts a long skate better for 
racing? For sprint racing, as well as for 
fancy skating, the short blade is better, be- 
cause, as the stroke is considerably curved, a 
long runner would move less smoothly and 
evenly. On the other hand, in distance skating 
the stroke curves little if at all. Now, with a 
long blade the foot is less likely to swerve from 
the true, and moreover, uneven places in the 
ice are pressed more smoothly. The short blade 
is better for a short curve stroke, the long blade 
for a long glide stroke. 


B. L. T.—Who are the chief cycling con- 
suls of Michigan and Illinois? Michigan, 
chief consul, Joseph M. Bresler, 22 Lafayette 
avenue, Detroit, Mich.; secretary, A. R. Baker, 
Bay City, Mich. Illinois, chief consul, Frank 
W. Gerould, 108 Madison street, Chicago, IIl.; 
secretary, F. White, 832 Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill, 


E. C. C—Who are the secretaries of the 
Larchmont and the Seawanhaka Yacht 
Clubs ? Charles E. Little, Larchmont, N. Y., 
and Leon F. D’Oremieulx, 59 Wall street, New 
York 


C. K.—Have wheels and hubs ever been 
made of pneumatic rubber? Yes, as was 
shown at the Stanley exhibit, London, this year. 
One of the machines was a spokeless pnue- 
matic wheel. This is composed of a large rub- 
ber bag flattened at the sides and held at the 
center on either side with a steel disk. The 
disadvantage of this kind of a wheel can only 
be proved by trial. There is such a thing as 
having too much elasticity, and it will be im- 
possible to pump the wheel so hard that there 
will be no side play or side spring which will 
make the wheel unsteady inaction, especially 
on roads which are not absolutely smooth and 


free from ruts. Another queer thing was a pneu- 
matic hub, This was a contrivance by which 
the hub was made in the form of arubber bar- 
rel, the spokes being attached to the rim in the 
ordinary way and then fastened to a steel band 
which encircled the pneumatic hub. The idea 
is that having the elastic cushion at the hub 
instead of at the rim, it will prevent puncture 
and practically prevent bursting. In theory 
this is excellent, but we should think from look- 
ing at the device that the disadvantage of not 
having direct and distinct communication with 
the driving axle and the rim would be very 
great. It is a well-known fact that it is neces- 
sary to have very rigid communication between 
the driving hub and the rim. 


L. B. N.—Do you advise much *‘ doctoring * 
of plates and resort to the short cuts of 
Photography? No. The real demand is for 
the more accurate rendering of tone and 
color, so that we may no longer be shocked by 
the palpable resort to expedients which con- 
stantly meet us in photographs which would be 
admirable as pictures if it were not for the sus- 
picion of the unreality such practices engender. 
Moreover, let us not imagine that there is any 
danger of our art being made too easy. Even 
if automatic photography be an accomplished 
fact, some measure of responsibility will still 
rest with the individual who drops in the coin. 
Though ‘‘ art isa translation of nature,” it must 
always be remembered that ‘‘ we make from 
within us the world which we see.” It is true 
our translations of nature may be cold glitter 
beside the reality ; but photography is our pen- 
cil, and if we use her fairly she will not fail us. 
Not every ‘‘ bit” of scenery that is beautiful 
to the eye will make a beautiful picture, and 
not every eye can see the ‘“‘ bits” that will. 
That power comes only through much study 
and communion with nature herself; but he 
who acquires it has got something akin toa 
sixth sense, by which he can see possible pict- 
ures in material which his less gifted brethren 
will pass by as utterly wanting in the pictur- 
esque. 


B. J. S.—How did the Harvard nine last 
vear compare with the Yale Law School nine ? 
Harvard won 4-3. The teams were very evenly 
matched, but on the merits of the game victory 
ought to have gone to Yale. Each side made 
two earned runs and twoerrors, but Yale did the 
majority of the batting. 


HARVARD. 
RiIBPOS 
Hallowell,c. f.o 1 


YALE LAW SCHOOL. 
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Reddingt'n,1. fo 
Bowers, p .. 

O'Neil, rst b.. 
Parsons, c. f.. 
Beidelman, c. 
Louder, 3d b.. 
Norton, 2d b.. 
Gagne, F..6., 0s 


Upton, c 
Froth’h’m, 2 b.o 
Cook, r. f 
Sullivan, s. s..1 
Trafford, 1st b.o 
Hapgood, 3d b.o 
A. Highl’ds, p..1 
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Earned runs—Harvard, 2; Yale, 2. 
errors—Harvard, 2; Yale, 1. 
8; Yale, 4. First base on balls—Off Highlands, 2; off 
Bowers, 5. Struck out—By Highlands, 5; by Bowers, 
2. Three-base hits—Louder. Two-base hits--O'Neil, 
Norton. Sacrifice hits—Reddington, Bowers, Trafford. 
Stolen bases—Mason (4), Hallowell (2), Louder, Curtis, 
Frothingham. Double play—Highlands and Trafford, 
Upton. Time—1h. 35m. Umpire—Murray. 


First base b 
Left on bases—Harvard, 
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